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AUGUST 1821. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL, ANTIQUARIAN, 
AND PICTURESQUE TOURIN FRANCE 
AND GERMANY. * 


Tues are, in every sense of the 
word, very extraordinary volumes: 
extraordinary, both from the quantity 
and quality of the matter which they 
contain, and not less so from the num- 
ber, variety, and brilliance of the cop- 
per-plate embellishments by which 
they are adorned. We know not, in- 
deed, if they may not be considered 
as a banquet, rich even to cloyness ; 
but as people affect to despise in pub- 
lic what they privately relish and en- 
joy, we rather suspect that many who 

ave cried out against turtle and veni- 
son on “ high days and holidays,” do 
not, in fact, make a point of acquaint- 
ing their friends, on a private card of 
invitation, that the second course will 
“* consist of a haunch of venison and 
kidney beans.” 

So be it with the course of intellec- 
tual viands spread out before us :— 
and we roundly assert, at the com- 
mencement of our critical carving, 
that these dishes are as inviting, from 
their garnishing, as dishes of this de- 
Seription can possibly be. Cream- 
coloured paper, hot-pressed to “ the 
very turn,” a large, round, and legi- 
ble type, sustained by a whole pha- 

X of notes, in a more modest form 
of letter ; a finely proportioned mar- 

n, assuming almost the saucy air of 
Jarge paper ; and embellishments of 


_* By the Rev. Thomas Frognall Dib- 
on ae S.A. In 3 vols. super royal 


every species of subject and execu- 
tion, make the eyes sparkle and the 
heart dance, as the paper-cutter per- 
forms its office of severing the crack- 
ling leaves. 

We have often, indeed, thought, 
that it was the very luxury and quin- 
tessence of a well-regulated literary 
taste, to sit down (having paid for our 
copy) to a book banquet of the de- 
scription of that now before us. At 
one moment we are at Rouen ; at ano- 
ther at Caen ; now we are at Paris; 
afterwards at Strasbourg; here at 
Stuttgart; there at Vienna; while 
these several places are absolutely 
brought before our eyes, by the ex- 
quisite fidelity and spirit of the pencil 
of the artist who accompanied the 
reverend tourist. And then for the 
subject-matter, or the quoi dire! 
Sometimes we are gossipping with the 
canaille ;—(with a few of whom, by 
the bye, we could have well dispens- 
ed,) at other times, we are holding 
discourse with country folks, philoso- 
phers, lettered gentlemen, curés, con- 
jurors, monks, and abbots. Now, we 
are in a dank crypt of some half- 
mouldering cathedral; at another 
time, upon the summit of a castle or 
tower, gazing at meandering rivers, 
fertile meadows, and wooded heights : 
Anon, we are pacing “ the studious 
cloister’s pale,” or are seated on oaken 
benches, in front of folios and quar- 
tos, and beneath the stained-glass of 
*€ storied windows,’ which cast “ a 
dim religious light.” The works of past 
ages are arrayed in interminable rank 
and file before the author’s eager eye ; 
and he pounces upon this volume, or 
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darts upon that, with a falcon-like 
velocity, which puts all his blood in 
a tingle, and deprives him of pare bi 


at least the six succeeding nights! 


And then for bargaining, purchasing, 
or diplomatic protocols !—how happy 
to be instrumental to the enriching of 
his noble Patron’s Cabinet! A Virgil, 
by that most ancient of all printers, 
Adam ;—a Boecacio by his younger 
brother Adam de Michaelibus ;—the 
Greck Hours by Aldus ;—-a German 
Bible by Mentelin, and other similar 
marvels, of which we northern lite- 
rati pretend not to have heard even 
the names; all these, first made known 
tous in the pages under eonsidera- 
tion, are absolutely delectable and 
most ravishing. 

The seasons are also marked by our 
author with a sort of 'Thomson-like 
accuracy. In spring, the blossoms of 
Normandy throw out their delicious 
perfume ; in summer, there is no re- 
medy against the sweltering heat, but 
in the “ pyramid-shaped” ices of 
Fortoni and Riche ; while, in autumn, 
the whole country is reeling beneath 
the influence of the gushing grape,— 
as first witnessed in the suburbs of 
Vienna, and afierwards in the neigh- 
bourhood of Metz and Rheims. This 
is no idle unconnected rhapsody, as a 
prelude to the commencement of our 
critical labours, but an ebullition of 
feeling excited by the contents of the 
volumes before us. Mr Dibdinstart- 
ed in April, and returned quite at the 
latter end of October; and he ha 

ned to witness a year of remarkable 

ndity, characterised by a summer 
heat of almost unsupportable oppres- 
siveness. 

Such is our exordium ; from which 
it will be observed, that, differing 
from some few of our obscurer criti- 
cal brethren, who seem to have sub- 
stituted ignorance for knowledge, and 
vulgarity for good breeding,—dis- 
torting their analysis of these volumes 

the most ‘‘ loathsome and Jaugha- 

e absurdities,” "—it is our intention 


* Tracis of a Warburtonian. The tri- 
the ** Bibli ical, 
ntiquarian, icturesque Tour,” 
in the very hebdomadat journals which 
have spit heir spite upon his pages, we 

find such trashy stuff as Mr Clarke's 
try, and such sleepy stuff as Mr Davies's 
prose, lauded to the very skies! Surely 


CAug. 


to take up the task of reviewing Mr 
Dibdin’s labours with all the energies 
of earnest advocates, but with all the 


candour and courage of wnhired judges. | 


T’he volumes before us contain little. 


short of 1800 honestly filled pages, 


and 150/highly finished copper-plates ; 
and the author seems to have gone 
over very little less than 3000 miles. 
He started frum Brighton for Dieppe, 
then for Rouen, Havre, Harfleur, 
Caen, Bayeux, St Lo, Contances, 


Vire, and Falaise ; to say nothing of © 


_a few minor places, such as Caudebec, 
Jumiéges, Lillebonne, and. Tancar- 
ville, which make his Tour through 
Normanpy tolerably complete. Pa- 
ris, Nancy, and Strasbourg, form the 
principal features of his account of 
France. Stuttgart, Ulm, Augsbourg, 
Munich, and Vienna, are the grand 
characteristics of his third volume, 
devoted toGrermany. And here, by 
the way, we do most sincerely regret 
that the accounts of Ratisbon, Nu- 
remberg, and Manheim, which are 
compressed into the form of a Supple- 
ment, were not more dilated—or ex- 
tended in a manner to do justice to the 
materials which seem absolutely to 
have been collected. Oy 

To begin with the Preface: this 
is, as it should be, perfectly explana 
tory. Weare great enemies to fine 
writing in prefaces ; it is, in general, 
fine nonsense. Let no man (as a jus- 
tification). pretend to say, that he 
strove to imitate Casaubon in his pres 
face to Atheneus ; or. De Thou, in 
that of the History of his own Times; 
or Johnson, in his preface to his Dic- 
tionary, or to. his Shakespeare.. The 
conclusion of Mr Dibdin’s: preface is, 
however, well deserving of quotation. 
It is British allover. 
* One word more, and I have done. 
Whatever may have been the objects of 


other travellers, or the feelings with which 


those objects may have been viewed by 
them, whether as connected with art, or 
with society, I have never ceased to bear in 
mind, that an attachment to the laws and 
liberties of one’s own country, could never 
be increased by a systematic disparage- 


there must be some drollery or sarcasifi 


bout all this!—since it must be obvions to. 


every man who knows any thing of the 
subject upon which Mr Dibdin and his fol- 
lowers write, that the two most worthy 
em just mentioned are the very 
essieurs Doodle and Noodle of. Biblio 
graphy ! A 
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ment of those of others ; that civilities and 
kindnesses conferred called for grateful 
returns; and that the sentiments which 
possessed me at an early period of my con- 
tinental visit, have never ceased to operate 
till the moment of my return. This con- 
fession implies neither unqualified praise, 
nor unqualified censure, of the ‘manners 
and customs of the countries visited. It 
neither checks freedom of thought, nor 
truth of observation ; but, least of all, does 
it betray a fixed and maliga disposition to 
disown the soil of one’s birth, to forget the 
country which has yielded protection to our 
persons. and properties, and to traduce 
those laws which have long rendered her 
the envy and admiration of the world. If, 
on the one hand, I may say with a writer, * 
when speaking of the character of France, 
* Gens humanitate in exteros, benevolen- 
tia in eruditos, et facili in omnes comitate, 
Prag ALIIS INsIGNIs.’ I trust, on the 
other hand, that I may be peruitted to 
conclude, in the words of a much higher 
authority, | ‘ I suppose that, wherever 
mention is made of countries, manners, or 
men, the ENGLISH PEOPLE, among the 
first that shall be praised, may deserve to 
be accounted a right pious, right honest, 
and right hardy nation.’” pp. xili—xv. 


We know not why or wherefore it 
is, but like the author’s 
count of his passage to Dieppe ; an 
are quite in love with the plate of the 
crucifix seen on landing at the latter 
place. Nothing strikes an English- 
inan—who views it for the first time, 
with an artist-like, or even serious 
feeling—with more powerfully mixed 
sensations than the form of worship 
observed in the greater churches as 
broad.. We think the following, al- 
though an early, a very good speci- 
men of Mr Dibdin’s manner of treat- 
ing this subject; to which, it is evi- 
dent, he invariably pays great atten- 
tion, in his rambles among the seve- 
ral cities which he visited. He is 
now. describing military mass at 
Dieppe. 

© Military Mass was performed about 
an hour after at the church of St Remy. 
Both Mr Lewis and son saw this ex- 
traordinary , but I had had © suf- 
ficient for one dose.” Yet I strolled quiet- 
church, to witness the 
votion congregation, revious to 
entry of the soldiers; and I will not dis- 
semble, that | was much struck and grati- 


Bucxtey, in his dedication of the 
edition of De Thou's Historia Sui Tem- 
poris, to Dr Mead. 
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fied by what I saw. There was more sim- 
plicity ; a smaller congregation ; softer mu- 
sic; a lower-toned organ; less rush of 
people ; and in very many of the flock, the 
most intense and unfeigned expression of 
piety. At the elevation of the Host, from 
the end of the choir, (near which was sus- 
pended a white flag, with the portrait of 
the present king thereupon,) a bell was 
rung from the tower of the church: the 
sound below was soft, and silver-toned, ac- 
companied by rather a quick movement of 
the organ, upon the diapason stop; which, 
united with the silence and prostration of 
the congregation, might have commanded 
the reverence of the most profane. J be- 
came motionless, save a slight and fixed 
inclination of the head, in which attitude I 
could not refrain from offering up a prayer 
for the preservation of those left behind ; 
and which prayer, although not borrowed 
from the Romish ritual, might possibly be 
not the less availing on that account. 
There is nothing, my dear friend, more re- 
freshing in a foreign land, than the general 
appearance of earnestness of devotion upon 
a Sabbath-day, especially within the house 
of God. Out of doors, a very different or- 
der of things prevails. But I quickly 
heard the clangor of the trumpet, the beat 
of drums, the measured tramp of human 
feet, and ir. marched two or three troops of 
the National Guard, to perform military 
mass. I retired precipitably to the inn. 
My companions, who staid behind, told 
me, that this military mass consisted of 
certain mancuvres of the soldiers, with 
their caps on, within the choir, accompa- 
nied by loud and stunning music. It seem- 
ed a frightful contrast to all that had pre- 
ceded it.” p. 23. 
_ The vignette embellishments, scat- 
tered about our pagers account of 
Dieppe, are certainly too profuse: 
They are beautiful of their kind ; but 
we are not so desperately smitten as 
Mr Dibdin, or his “ graphie compa- 
nion, (as he calls him,) seems te have 
been, with squat figures, ugly faces, 
flaunting caps, and busikking petti- 
coats. ‘The view of the Castle of Ar- 
is a delicious exception, or relief 
to the quantity of grotesquenese 
j t. 


Ww i 

We hardly know how to trust our- 
selves at Rouen. There surely never 
was, and never will be, such another 
city. If the ne plus ultraof deformity 
should by chance turn ont to be the per- 
fection of beauty, this capital of Lower 
ape | would be the most beaa- 
teous of all continental capitals. Over- 
hanging roofs, elaborated architraves, 
ant 
which, like the strong man, seem to 
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be pulling down the superincumbent 
edifice, —doorways, through which 
dwarfs could only have glided,—and 
others apparently made for the exclu- 
sive promenade of giants—striped 
black exteriors of plastered mansions 
—narrow streets—foaming gutters— 
a ceaseless and. countless throng of 
noisy population—these, and very 
much more than these, seem to be 
the characteristics of Rouen, while its 
cathedral, abbey, and churches, are 
absolutely of the most massive and 
magnificentclass of ecclesiastical build- 
ings.* And then, for its neighbour- 
hood! Here is Mont St Catherine, 
there the deep and rapid Seine, with a 
forest of masts; above, the Boule- 
vards, powdered (at the time of our 
author’s visit) with innumerable blos- 
soms of almond, apple, and pear; be- 
low are meadows, villas, bleaching- 
grounds, and trout-streams, while a 
belt of gently undulating hills forms 
a background worthy of all which it 
encircles. The population of Rouen 
is estimated at 100,000 souls, 

We shall now accompany our au- 
thor to Havre. In our way thither, 
we are cheered with the descriptions 
of the abbey of Jumiéges, Caudebec, 
and Bolbec. We know not whether 
Mr Dibdin’s enthusiasm be greater in 
a place of worship, or in a public li- 
brary. We select a specimen of it, 
as connected with his visit to the abbey 
of Jumiéges. 

‘* Sacred be the moment, and serene be 
the Heavens, on the first view of fhis in- 


* We should hardly forgive ourselves, 
if, in enumerating the various engravings by 
which the account of the city of Rouen is 
illustrated, we omitted to notice most par- 
ticularly those of the south transept of the 
cathedral, and the Rue du Bac. We sus- 
pect the perspective of the cathedral to be 
a little wrong; but the accompaniments of 
houses and groups of figures are quite en- 
chanting. H. de Keux, the engraver, has 


here outdone himself in the execution of 


his department. Among the minor em- 


bellishments, that of the-basso-relievo of 


the Champ de Drap d’or shews how miser- 
ably fait — tation of the same 
interes ic of antiquity is in Mont- 
faucon's Afonarchje The cas. 
tcllated remains, at p. 154, areas much a 
pray Landseer as to Lewis. We 

to t out any similar speci. 
men of anti a ay ectly and artist. 
like in Millin’s Antiquités Na. 
tionales, 


terior! I can never forget it. It has not 
the magical effect, or that sort of artificial 
burst, which attends the first view of Tin- 
tern abbey; but, as the ruin is larger, 
there is necessarily more to attract atten. 
tion. Like Tintern also, it is unroofed; 
yet this ——s has proceeded from a 
different cause, of which presently. The 
side aisles present you with a short flatten- 
ed arch: the nave has none; but you ob- 
serve a long pilaster-like, or alto-relievo 
column, of slender dimensions, running 
from bottom to top, with a sort of Roman 
capital. The arched ceiling and roof are 
entirely gone. We proceeded towards the 
exterior extremity, and saw more frightful 
ravages, both of time and of accident. The 
latter, however, had triumphed over the 
former; but for accident, you must 

revolution. 

* On the first view of each surrounding 
object, we were struck with a variety of 
sensations. In the land of Normandy, the 
land of castles and cathedrals, we fancied a 
higher tone of feeling was connected with 
every thing we saw. But this was only 
the venial enthusiasm of young travellers. 
The day had been rather oppressive for a 
May morning; and we were getting far 
into the afternoon, when clouds began to. 
gather, and the sun became occasionally ob- 
scured. We seated ourselves upon a grassy 
hillock, and began to prepare for dinner. To 
the left of us lay a huge pile of fragments — 
of pillars and joinings of arches—the effects 
of recent havoe ; to the right, within three 
yards, was the very spot in which the cele. 
brated AGNES SOREL, mistress of Charles 
VII., Jay entombed :—not a relic of mau- 
soleum now marking the - where, for- 
merly, the sculptor had exhibited. the 
choicest efforts of his art, and the devotee. 
had repaired to 


Breathe a Prayer for her soul—and) pass. 
on, ava 

_** Whata contrast, my dear friend, to. 

the present aspect of things !—to the mix- 
ed rubbish and wild flowers with which 
every spot is now well nigh covered! The 
mistress of the inn having furnished us 
with napkins and tumblers, we partook of 
our dinner, surrounded by the objects just 
described, with no ordinary sensation. 
The first and only sentiment which we 
drank was, (naturally I would hope,) 


* Dear Old England, and all that it cons» 


tains!’ A more enthusiastic toper would. 
have drank to the memories of those, wha 


slept within the walls of the abbey,—but. 


we were content to sacrifice the unknown. 
dead to the cherished living. Yet I will” 
not conceal, that, more than once or twice, 

I felt a sort of romantic twinge Come a- 
cross me, which had nearly induced me 
only a twin twinges in gene- 
ral, was perfectly evanescent. 
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“ The air now became oppressive ; 
when, looking through the few remaining 
unglazed mullions of the windows, | ob- 
served that the clouds grew darker and 
darker, while a faint rumbling of thunder 
reached our ears. The sun, however, yet 
shone gaily, although partially; and as 
the storm neared us, it floated as it were 
round the abbey,—affording, by means of 
its purple, black colour, contrasted with 
the pale tint of the walls,—one of the most 
beautiful painter-like effects imaginable. 
Mr L. started up from his seat to enjoy a 
more general view; but I was unwilling 
to quit the vicinity of Agnes Sorel, and re- 
mained tranquilly upon the hillock, even 
though two smart flashes of lightning had 
come across me. In an instant almost, 
and as if touched by the wand of a mighty 
necromancer, the whole scene became me- 
tamorphosed. The thunder growled, but 
only growled, and the threatening phalanx 
of sulphur-charged clouds rolled away, 
and melted into the quiet uniform tint 
which usually precedes sun-set. Our din- 
ner being dispatched, we rose to make a 
thorough examination of the ruins which 
had survived—not only the Revolution, 
but the cupidity of the present owner of 
the soil, who is a rich man, living at 
Rouen, and who loves to dispose of any 
portion of the stone, whether standing or 
prostrate, for the sake of the lucre, how- 
ever trifling, which arises from the sale. 
Surely the whole corporation of the city of 
Rouen, with the mayor at. their head, 
ought to stand between this ruthless ‘ rich 
ian’ and the abbey, the victim of his bru- 
tal avarice and want of taste.” 


Beautifully bedecked as this first 
volume is‘with picturesque engrav- 
ings, and fondly as we have hung 
over the distant view of Rouen on the 
road to Havre, as well as Caudebec 
from the Heights, we are yet uncon- 
scionable enough to desiderate a view, 
however slight, of the venerable abbey 
of Jumiéges. The history of its foun- 
dation and early celebrity (as deve- 
loped by Mr D.) makes us the more 
anxious.tor such a gratification. How-~ 
ever, we would wish to avoid every 
thing in the shape of eraction, and so 
we will take,and be thankful for, ‘‘ the 
good the gods provide us.” We have 
scarcely time to rest our legs at Lille- 
bonne, Bolbee, (where there is an 
anecdote, quite d-/a Sterne, respecting 
“a poor little Savoyard” and his or- 
gan-grinding ballad, ),Tancarville, Ha~ 
vre, or Harfleur.... At Havre, a droll 
dispute about our House of Commons, 
1n a bookseller’s: shop, was witnessed 
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-sent,) there is an appearance 
or tot of withed 
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by the author, for which we refer to 
p- 249. We have scarcely entered 
Caen, and looked about us, before 
our very hearts are won by a hand- 
some fille de chambre, with « cau- 
choise of the most towering dimen- 
sions, and a group of females of the 
common class, “ sitting and gossipping 
at work, out of doors betimes in the 
morning.” This latter, or vignette- 

late, is quite delicious to our fancies ; 

ut we think that the filles de chambre 
are uniformly made too much of: 
they huve too much of the “ air im- 
posant,” and although characteristic, 
and sort of people in their way, 
we do not see why they are come in 
competition, in size, and finish of exe- 
cution, with the Brials, and Bartschs, 
and Schweigheusers of the day. ‘The 
smaller head in the Supplement, p. 
xvii. is just an illustration of the thing 
we mean.. Here is the prettiest fille 
de chambre in the work, and yet, 
more becoming, from the diminution 
of its size. However, that we ma 
not be taxed with scandal, we will get 
away from the obliging creatures, and 
take up the thread of Mr Dibdin’s 
story at Caen. 

Here our reverend author indulged 
one of those strange and infatuated 
curiosities, which we suppose to be 
inseparable from a black-letter biblio- 
grapher and antiquary. In ascending 
a wooden stair-case, in a dark passage 
or lobby, which “ absolutely led to 
nothing,” he was indebted for the pre- 
servation of his life to his knowledge 
of the words “‘ Tenez, Arrétez.” In 
fact, a depth of eighteen feet was be- 
low him, and he would have tumbled 
headlong down in five seconds, but for , 
the intervention of his guide. Caen 
is well described, and thickly illustra- 
ted with copper-plates. ‘The church 
of St Pierre de Darnetal strikes us 
as the grandest piece of architecture, 
for a parish church, which we remem- 
ber to have ever seen. We only wish 
the clouds had been equal to the build- 


ing. Mr Lewis, with all his incompa~ — 


rabile talent, isa bad vepeAnyegerns Zeus. 
His skies are too frequently in an agi- 
tated state ; looking at times like as- 
cending vapoursor approgching storms. 


In that of Strasbourg cathedral, (a 


wonderful plate on the whole, and en- 
graved by the same artist as Sadik 
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rogues were letting off squibs and 
nn il trom the summit of the build- 
ing! Once more to return, but for a 
few minutes, to Caen. The account 
of the antiquities here is, perhaps, a 
little too scanty; but the house and 
medal of Malherbe, the black and 
bushy-bearded portrait of Bourgue- 
ville, the old historian of Caen; the 
biographical sketches of Pierre Aimé 
Lair, and Moysant; the spirited no- 
tices of booksellers and black-letter 
lore ; together (as at Rouen) with an 
account of chap-books, &c. are sever- 
ally and collectively of a perfectly an- 
tiquarian cast, and may perhaps suit 
the taste of our southern neighbours 
better than our own. We think 


Bayeux an excellently well written 


article; and the portrait of Harold, 
the ne plus ultra of marvellous fac- 
simile. We were obliged to draw our 
finger across the surface, to be con- 
vinced that it was not worsted. At 
Contances we should greatly desire to 
spend a few of the next summer 
months of our vacation, if it were on- 
ly to hire a cottage which should 
command a view of the old aqueduct 
and cathedral, as seen in the beauti- 
ful plate opposite p. 409. Meantime, 
let us listen to the account of the 
prospect from the top of the central 
tower of the said cathedral. 


** The view was lovely beyond measure. 
Contances lies within four miles of the sea, 
so that to the east and south appeared an 
‘immense expanse of ocean. On the 
site points was an extensive landscape, well 
wooded, undulating, rich, and thickly stud- 
ded with farm-houses. Jersey appeared 
to the north-west, quite encircled by the 
sea; and nearly to the south stood out the 
bold insulated little rock of Granville, de- 
fying the eternal washing of the wave. 
Such a view is perhaps no where else to be 
seen in Normandy ; certainly not from any 
ecclesiastical edifice with which I am ac- 
quainted. The sun was now declining a- 
pace, which gave a warmer glow to the 
ocean, and a richer hue to the landscape. 
It is to particularize. All was 
exquisitely refreshing and joyous. The 
heart beats with a fuller saiealion as the 


_ eye darts over such an expansive and ex- 


ting scene! Spring was now clad in 
her deepest-coloured vesture ; and a pro- 
spect of a fine-summer and an abundont 
harvest infused additional delight into the 
beholder. Immediately below stood the 
insulated and respectable mansion or pa- 
lace of the Bishop, in the midst of a formal 
garden—begirt with yet more formally 
clipt hedges. As the prelate bore a good 


character, I took a pleasure in gazing upon 
the roof which contained an inhabitant ca- 
pable of administering so much good to 
the community. In short, I shall always 
remember the view from the top of the cen- 
tral tower of the cathedral of Contances !”” 

pp- 406, 407. 


Granville makes us melancholy, and 
so we will take a seat upon the yan 
less bench within the voiture whic 
conveyed our author and his compa- 
nion to Vire. This latter town is 
described as “ a sort of Rouen in mi- 
niature ;” but ere we reach it we must 
stop one moment to compliment the 
ja As upon his resistance to a strong 
temptation of running away with “a 
very clean, large paper, and uncut 
copy of the folio Rouen Missal of 
1759,” which presented itself upon 
the desk of a deserted monastic chapel 
at St Sever. As to Vire, whether we 
consider the plates, the bibliographical 
extracts, the fine glowing old poetry 
of Basselin, “‘ the Drunken Barnaby 
of France,’ the accounts of Messieurs 
Du Mortueux, Seguin, and, above all, 
of De la Renaudiére, we own, that this 
place strikes us as being possessed of 
no ordinary sources of antiquarian 
—— The larger plate of the 

ountain, washerwomen, and castle, 
splendid and interesting as it is, is 
not, in our opinion, more seductive 
than the vignette-plate of the castle 
alone. ‘The country around Vire 
(where the land sometimes lets as high 
as six guineas per acre) is called the 
Bocace of Normandy. It was ren- 
dered as memorable in the sixteenth 
century, by the bloody persecution of 
the Huguenots and Calvinists, as the 
Bocage in the south of France has 
been, more recently, from the but- 
cheries of the Revolution. We have 
slightly mentioned the name of M. 
de la Renaudiére. Mr Dibdin found 
him “a bibliomaniac of the first wa- 
ter,” but he was also a critic and a col- 
lector of English literature. He had 
nearly a thousand volumes in our lan- 

; and, speaking of the two great 
northern and southern quarterly cri- 
tical journals, he said “* he preferred 
the politics and vivacity of the Edin- 
burgh, but thought the Quarterly 


more instructive, and more carefully 


written.” De GusTiBuS NON EST 
DISPUTANDUM. 
We cannot take leave of the first 
volume, and enter upon the second, 
without a word or two of observation, 
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which may not be so grateful to the 
author as what has preceded. In the 


first place, why was not Falaise, with 
which the second volume opens, in- 
corporated with the first? The ac- 
count of Normandy would then have 
been contained in one volume. Of 
all places, Falaise is the most to our 
liking, on account of its respectable 
society, and delightful neighbourhood. 
It has happened to us to have been 
there, to have seen M. Monton offi- 
ciating in his church, and the Comte 
de la Fresnaye presiding at his table. 
But the amiable, the engaging, the 
modest, and the learned Abbé Lan- 
gevin, it was not our good fortune to 
meet with. Mr Dibdin’s account of 
him, together with his speaking por- 
trait, is among the most charming 
pieces of biographical detail scatter- 
ed throughout these volumes. In 
respect to other characters and e- 
vents, we think too much is said 
of the Saracen’s-head resemblance of 
William the Conqueror, which may 
as well be the Emperor Lotharius ; 
and which, indeed, is admitted by the 
author to be a very suspicious relic of 
antiquity. The visit to the printing- 
office of Monsieur Brée l’ Ainé might 
have been amusing enough; but no 
one would have regretted its omission. 
M. Lewis, we think, should have 
given us a sketch of the reverend au- 
thor evincing his gallantry and loyal- 
ty by singing the national air of “ (sop 
SAVE THE Kina,” to the surrounding 
and admiring pressmen, and the lat- 
ter, in return, fiddling their popular 
song of William the First and his har- 
lot mother, Arlette! There is some 
pretty French ballad poetry interspers- 
ed in this account of Falaise, and we 
make no apol for selecting, al- 
though a little puzzled which to take, 
the first of the two songs which pre- 
sent themselves at pp. 48, 49. 


LE BAISER D’ADIEUX. | 


PrREs de toi ’heure du mystére 

Ne m’ oapeles plus demain, 

Vers ta demeure solitaire 

Mes pas me guideront en vain ; 

J'ai respiré ta douce haleine, 

Et des pleurs ont mouillé mes yeux, 
J'ai tout senti, plaisir et peine, 2 3:, 
J’ai regu ton baiser d’adieux. 


Tu pars, et malgré ta promesse 
Rien ne m’assure de ta foi ; 
Nul souvenir de ta tendresse 
Ne vient me dire: Pense & moi. 
VOL. 
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Ton amour qu’en vain je réclame 
Ne me laisse, en quittant ces lieux, 
Que l’humide et brilante flamme 
De ton dernier baiser d’adieux. 


The engravings connected with the 
account of T'albot’s Tower, one of the 
finest castles in Normandy, and si- 
tuated to the left, on the entrance 
into the town of Falaise from Vire, 
are all that we could wish them to be. 
The bas-relief of Christ bearing his 
cross, from an ancient church at 
Guibray, in the vicinity of Falaise, 
is all that the Society of Antiquaries 
could wish it to be—barbarous, old, 
aud ugly. In the second place, mix- 
ing up Falaise with Normandy, we 
must be allowed to remark, that this 
portion of the work, compared with 
the two remaining portions, affords a 
less substantial basis for the perma- 
nency of the author's fame. It is 
what, we are aware, the ladies will 
like best; and what, when we cast 
our eyes upon the yy man of matter 
with which it has furnis 
ourselves may be disposed to view 
with no unfriendly feelings. Yet, if 
this part of Mr Dibdin’s Tour were 
not followed up by what does abso- 
lutely succeed it, we should say, that 
the author’s reputation as a tourist 
would not be of the very highest de- 
scription. There are many substan- 
tial, and many very interesting de- 
tails, connected with the accounts of 
Rouen, Caen, Bayeux, and Vire, and 
the whole is written with the air of a 
man of good breeding and good na- 
ture, but it is not a Mr Dibdin 
himself would read fifty years hence, 
(when he will undoubtedly be a very 
old gentleman, ) with the satisfaction, 
or rather information, which must 
arise from a reperusal of the account 
of Paris and Germany. ‘The engray- 
ings, however, in the first volume, 
are of a most brilliant class of charac- 
ter, and more generally picturesque 
than in the succeeding volumes. 

Notwithstanding the bulk of the 
second volume, we shall detain the 
reader but a comparatively short time 
in our review of it. It is, almost 
from beginning to end, wholly diblio- 
graphical; and the author informs 
us inhis preface, that, by means of 
the truly exquisite engravings of his- 
torical portraits, given for the first 
time from illuminated manuscripts, 


he hopes to “scatter a few flowers 
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upon the otherwise unalluring = 
of bibliography.” The flowers which 
he has seattered are really as beauti- 
ful in tint as they are delicious in 
fragrance: For flowers, read portraits 
of Louisa of Savoy, Anne of Britlany, 
Louis X1I., Chess Play, &c. to say 
nothing of those representations of « 
doubtful genus, in the portraits of 
Charles the Bald, and his brother the 
Emperor Lotharius. These latter are 
not to our taste; but Mr Dibdin is 
never happy, unless he discovers 
something grotesque to balance his 
beauties.* All thesc treasures belong 
to the Royal Library of France, 
which, with the early printed books 
in the same matchless collection, must, 
we conceive, be of incalculable advan- 
tage and comfort to the Rorburghers 
at London, and to the Bibliophiles at 
Paris. Such details, however, are 
meant for a wider and more benefici- 
al circulation, and it may be the 
boast of the author, that he is abso- 
lutely the First MAN to make, not 
only his countrymen, but foreigners, 
acquainted with such treasures. The 
descriptions of other public libraries, 
although necessarily less elaborate, 
are of the same characteristic utility. 
We admit, that our criticism relates 
entirely to the quantum of good de- 
ducible from the study of bibliogra- 


py. 

pon revision, we find we are get- 
ting into an inverted order, and have 
omitted to notice the author's ac- 
count of the city of Paris, as connect- 
ed with the Boulevards, churches, 
fountains, and street scenery, &c. 
Some of this might have been spared, 
because much that is like it is in 
every tour; but the description of the 
Boulevards is not only handled in an 
original manner, but is, as far as our 
memory furnishes us, one of the very 
best extant. We have no space for 
its insertion. The engraving of the 
Boulevards Italiens is quite enchant- 
ing. We almost fancy ourselves 
walking among the spruce Parisiennes 
who are tripping so gaily before us. 


* It is not often that the staid and old- 
fashioned pages of the Genileman’s Maga- 
zine are quoted, or referred to, as contain- 
ing specimens of vigorous criticism ; but 
we must do the last number (July 1821) 
of that journal the justice to say, that in 
the account of this part of Mr Dibdin’s la- 
bours (p. 51) there is a very animated and 


just appreciation of it. 


The accounts of the Abbé Rive, 
Gouget, Mercier St Leger, and Dom 
Brial, each accompanied by a portrait, 
have greatly amused us. The Jast is 
the only one of these characters now 
alive. He will be principally known 
to posterity as the Editor of the 
Recucil des Historiens des Gaules, 
commenced by Bouquet, and conti- 
nued by the Benedictines ; a work 
which shames ourselves, in propor- 
tion as it exalts our neighbours. 
Will the foundation of such, and of 
so glorious a national undertaking, 
never be laid at home? Dom Brial 
has an old croney of the name of 
Bétencourt ; and these two “ green 
old” Benedictine dandies are the two 
secretaries of the Institute. They 
one our author one or two soup and 

ouilli entertainments, of which we 
select a description ; beginning with 
the sketch of Dom Brial. 


** Dom Brial is very little above the 
mean height. He stoops somewhat from 
age; but, considering his years and inces- 
santly sedentary labours, it is rather mar- 
vellous that he does not exhibit more 
striking proofs of infirmity. His voice is 
full and strong; his memory is yet reten- 
tive, and his judgment sound. His hand- 
writing is extremely firm and legible. No 
man ever lived, or ever will, or can live, 
more completely devoted to his labours. 
They are his meat and drink, as much as 
his ‘ bouilli et petites poies:* of which I 
saw him partaking on my first visit. Oc- 
cupied from morning till night in the pro- 
secution of his studies,—in a quarter of 
Paris extremely secluded,—he appears to 
be almost unconscious of passing occur- 
rences without; except it be of the sittings 
of the Jnslilule, which he constantly at- 
tends, on Fridays, as one of the Secreta- 
ries. Even the late Revolution seems to 
have passed by 

+ « « asthe sound 
Of thunder, heard remote . . 


although few, I understand, have suffered 
more severely from its effects in the de- 
privation of property. His guileless cha- 
racter luckily rendered him unsuspected, 
and as luckily, the Rue Servandani was a 


, * petite lieve’ from the Place de Greve. 


So lives and so labours the venerable Dom 
Brial. 1 have twice dined with him, and, 
each time, in company with the Abbé Bé- 
tencourt, his brother secretary at the In- 
stitute, and his old, long-tried, and most 
intimate friend. 

*““The Abbé Bétencourt ‘was not un- 
known to me during his late residence in 
but he is still bet- 
ter known to our common friend * * *, 
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who gave me the letter of introduction to 
D. Brial. That mutual knowledge brought 
us quickly together, and made us as quick- 
ly intimate. The Abbé is above the mid- 
dle height ; wears his own grey hair; has 
an expressive countenance, with a nose of 
not quite such capacious dimensions as that 
of his colleague ; talks much, and well, and 
at times drolly. Yet his wit or mirth is 
well attempered to his years. His manner 
of rallying his venerable friend is very a- 
musing; for Dom Brial, from his deaf- 
ness, (like most deaf men,) drops at times 
into silence and abstraction. On each of 
my dinner visits, it was difficult to say 
which was the hotter day. But Dom 
Brial’s residence, at the hour of dinner, 
(which was four for my own accommoda- 
tion,) happened luckily to be in the shade. 
We sat down, three, to a small circular 
table, (in the further or fourth room,) on 
the tiled floor of which was some very an- 
cient wine, within the immediate of 
the right hand of the host. An elderly 
female servant attended in the neighbour- 
ing room. The dinner was equally sim- 
ple, relishing, and abundant; and the vir- 
tues of the ‘ old wine’ were quickly put 
into circulation by the Benedictine founder 
of the feast. If (thought I to myseif ) cer- 
tain of our friends could have witnessed 
me, from the opposite side of the rooms, 
thus sitting down to dainty fare between 
these two venerable Benedictines, in a 
small apartment, lined from top to bottom 
with books, the effect must have been 
somewhat odd ! 

** At six we rose from table, and walked 
in the Luxembourg gardens hard by. The 
air had become somewhat cooler. The 
sun was partially concealed by thin speck- 
led clouds: a gentle wind was rising; and 
the fragrance of innumerable flowers from 
terraces crowded with rose trees, was alto- 
gether so genial and refreshing, that my 
venerable companions—between whom I 
walked arm in arm—declared, that ‘ they 
hardly knew when the gardens had smelt 
so sweetly.” We went straight onward, 
towards the Observatoire, the residence of 
the Astronomer Royal. In our way thi- 
ther we could not avoid crossing the Rue 
d’Enfer, where Marshal Ney was shot. 
The spot, which had been stained with his 
blood, was at this momeat covered by 
skittles, and groups of stout lads were en- 
joying themselves in all directions. It 
should seem that nothing but youthful 
sports and pastimes had ever prevailed 
there. So insensibly do succeeding occu- 
pations wear away all traces of the [ 
paused for half a minute, casting a t- 
ful eye towards the spot. The Abbé Bé- 
tencourt moralized aloud, and Dom Brial 
seemed inwardly to meditate. We now 
reached the . The Sub-Prin- 
cipal was at home, was overjoyed to 
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receive his venerable visitors. He was a 
fellow-townsman of Dom Brial, and we 
were shown every thing deserving of no- 
tice. It was nearly night-fall, when, on 
reaching the Rue Servandani, | wished my 
amiable companions adieu, till we met a- 
gain.” Vol. II. pp. 425—427. 


The collections of Denon, Somma- 
riva, and Craufurd, interspersed with 
beautiful cuts, are then formally de- 
scribed ; but we think Mr J).’s obser- 
vations upon the far-famed Madonna 
of Canova, in the second of these col- 
lections, a little too refined, if not 
hypercritical. Denon is hit off to the 
life. His picture. follows us, like the 
original, into every room. If he 
were a dark, instead of a fair man, we 
should say, ‘‘ Mungo here, Mungo 
dere, Mungo everywhere.” A very 
via lactea of engravings overspreads 
the account of miscellaneous antiqui- 
ties. The busts of Francis I., and 
Diana of Poictiers, are perfect bijoux 
of their class. In the account of the 
fine arts, we rejoice to find the fol- 
lowing mention of our Wilkie ; nor 
do we less relish the anecdote con- 
nected with the battle of Waterloo. 


** In the midst of all the graphic splen- 
dour of modern Paris, it was delightful 
music to my ears to hear WILKIE and 
RaIMBACuH so highly extolled by M. Bé- 
nard. * Ha votre Wilkic—voila un génie 
distingué Who could say Nay!’ But 
let BURNET have his share of graphic 
praise; for the Blind Fiddler owes its po- 
pularity throughout Europe to Ais burin. 
They have recently copied our friend Wil- 
kie’s productions on a small scale, in aqua- 
tint ; cleverly e » for three francs a 

Wellington recen ke a pi 
from Mr Wilkie’s Wint'ts 
subject to be?’ demanded he quickly. I 
replied, in the very simplicity of my heart, 
* Soldiers regaling themselves, on receiv- 
ing the news of the victory of Waterloo.’ 
Mons. Bénard was paralysed for one little 
moment; but rallying quickly, he answer- 
ed, with perfect wet as I conceive, 
* Comment done! TOUT EST WATERLOO 
vous!’” p. 510. 


Shortly after this follows a most 
frightful and black-looking gentleman, 
St Bernardinus ; which may 

be h with fondness by Messrs 
Van and Dibdin ; with 
which, we declare, we will have no- 
thing to do, even were the original 
Ww t worth half of the Valdarfer 
Boccaccio! The account of Millin 
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together with the very fine portrait 
See executéd at Paris) is exceed- 
ingly interesting. Millin was not a 
Montfwucon, certainly ; but he had 
zeal, taste, and an unabating patrio- 
tic feeling. He did much, but did 
nothing exactly as it should be. Yet 
we are indebted to his industry for 
the notice, and the engravings, of very 
many very curious relics of antiquity. 
(To be continued. ) 


LITERARY LABOUR. 


AND MERIT. 


POPULARITY 


A riect of finished composition, in 
which every sentence, every word, 
nay every letter, performs its duty, 
gives great delight to the mind by 
effecting its primary object, whether of 
persuasion or amusement; but it 
also yields a secondary pleasure of the 
highest and most permanent kind, by 

resenting an image of perfect beauty. 

tis like a great army, levied for the 
defence of the peculiar endearments 
of our society. When we remark its 
discipline, arms, and warlike equip- 
ments, we are assured of its sufficien- 
cy, and we rejoice for our country ; 
but we also feel an independent and 
very high gratification in viewing its 
stately ranks, its graceful evolutions, 
and its magnificent aspect. ‘The force 
and effect with which history or 
poetry is first read, depend greatly on 
the finished character of the composi- 
tion; but the repetition of our en- 
joyment, or the increase of our ac- 
quaintance, is to be referred entirely 


to the tasteful delicacy of the arrange- | 


ment, and the fine polish of the exe- 
cution. Mr Hayley has justly re- 
marked, that although love may be 
originally inspired without particular 
beauty, the husband’s temper in the 
married life is much influenced by 
the beauty of his wife. Love, that 
highest, holiest, and most delightful 
of passions, is the legitimate offspring 
of beauty. If there were no beauty 
and no love in the world, the primary 
purposes of nature might be accom- 
plished ; but without their enchant- 
ments, what were human life? So 
it is with literary compositions ;—the 
facts of history and the images of 
poetry might be communicated by 
coarse and vulgar phrases, but o<r 
highest and richest pleasures arise 
from the beauty, and grace, and per- 


[Aug. 
fect loveliness of literary execution. 
Yet there is not an elegant commodi- 
ty, or a source of mental luxury, 
which is exposed to so much difficulty 
in the production, or so much hazard 
in its circulation, as literary pearls. 
This is a subject of infinite loss and 
regret to all persons of cultivated 
taste. 

Affectation, conceit, and vanity, 
have made distressing inroads into all 
the provinces of human enjoyments, 
but no where are their Gothic efforts 
so extensive and so ruinous, as in the 
elegant walks of poetry and fine writ- 
ing. But of all affectations, the most 
impudent and the most mischievous, 
is the affectation of producing poetry 
or prose worthy of public attention, 
without great, continued, repeated, 
and assiduous labour. ‘This is a very 
ancient, and, in all likelihood, an ever 
lasting species of madness. Horace, 
at once the most lyrical, the most 
witty, and the most sensible of an- 
cient writers, has given immortality 
to Lucilius by his satire. Yet there 
can be no doubt that Lucilius in his 
day would despise Horace as a dull 
asinine grub, who wished to supply 
the want of genius by laborious 
drudgery, to which true genius could 
never descend. 


Nam fuit hoc vitiosus; in hora sepe du- 
centos, 

Ut magnum, versus dictabat, stans pede in 
uno: 

Garrulus, atque piger scribendi ferre la- 
borem, 


Scribendi recte; nam ut multum, nil 


Who could have anticipated at that 
period of the world, that, 2000 years 
afterwards, the same contemptible 
and outrageous folly would infest li- 
terary society? But before we come 
down to modern times, let us advert 
to another allusion of the same kind, 
and by an eminent plodder, which is 
fraught with meaning and instruc- 
tion. The great Roman annalist re- 
cords: Q. Haterius, familia senatorié, 
eloquentie quoad vixit celebrate ; mo= 
numenta ingenii ejus haud perinde 
tinentur, Scilicet impetu magis, quam 
curd vigebat ; utque aliorum meditatio 
et labor in posterum valescit, sic 
Haterti canorum illud et pro 
cum ipso simul extinctum est.—“ 
terius, descended of a senatorian fa- 
mily, was in his lifetime celebrated 
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for his eloquence ; the monuments of 
his genius are not held in the same 
repute. He obtained celebrity rather 
by adventitious authority than by in- 
genious industry, and as the fruits of 
study and labour in others are valued 
by posterity, so the flowing and po- 
pular compositions of Haterius became 
extinct with himself.” This criticism 
is amply ‘borne out by the irresistible 
decision of time, and the unvarying 
testimony of history. But still we 
are doomed to hear the same fallacy 
repeated. At this moment, when the 
distinguished writers of the | are 
named, and perhaps contrasted, we 
hear some literary naturalist contend- 
ing with all the apparent sagacity of 
philosophy, that genius ought not to 
be restrained by care, and labour, and 
industry ; that the free spontaneous 
effusions of a mind inspired, would 
only become tame and insipid by the 
little touches of artificial polish ; that 
the vigorous language of passion can- 
not derive improvement from the 
cold criticism of reflection and study. 
_ This unfortunate delusion seems to 
be almost entirely confined to literary 
displays of genius. We remember to 
have heard our ingenious and eloquent 
countryman, the late Harry Erskine, 
tell the anecdote of a Fifeshire laird, 
who, when asked if he could play on 
the violin, replied that he did not 
know, as he had never tried. Our 
accomplished musicians might ven- 
ture perhaps to pronounce the Fife- 
shire gentleman a fool. But why? 
Merely because he had not sense 
enough to know that skill in music 
must be the result of great prepara- 
tion, continued practice, and laborious 
repetition. But can any reason be 
assigned why genius should not in- 
spire the most perfect music without 
any study, as well as the most su- 
blime poetry ? The truth is, that fine 
— composition is the most diffi- 
cult of all acquirements, but appears 
to be the easiest ; and the cause of 
this deception is, that the finest piece 
of writing differs from the loosest 
ravings or the coarsest gibberish only 
m degree. But degrees of difference 
are perceived only by the initiated. 
A stranger knows not one sheep from 
nother, but he can distinguish any 
sheep from a goat ; the shepherd re- 
cognises each individual sheep. In 
such cases, the rudest effort may be 
regarded by its author as the finest 
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ce. Thus, in i 
a good orator ?—in manners, is there 
one accomplished gentleman for ten 
thousand coxcombs? Like the pow- 
er of speaking or bowing, the fa- 
culty of authorship has, in latter 
times, been regarded as the gift 
of nature, and the use of it has been 
regulated rather by the degrees of 
discretion than by the degrees of qua- 
lification. The transition from the 
ordinary habits of men to positive 
publication, is but the transition of 
an illiterate declaimer into a parlia~ 
mentary orator, or of a clumsy wag- 
goner into a drunken dancer. But in 
arts in which the lowest step of the 

adation of proficiency is raised a- 

ve the vulgar walk, you have no 
such preposterous blunders. Rous- 
seau, a man of genius, and in the lat- 
ter period of his life a great master in 
music, had in early life tried the un- 
tutored power of his genius in ar- 
ranging a concert ; but the horrid din 
which filled every ear with agony, 
cannot be cited as an encouragement 
to such adventures. The builder 
who would use no plumb or line, but 
would pile up his materials according 
to the fervour of his genius, might be 
admired for his singularity, but he 
would get “ neither Christian, Pa- 
gan, nor man,” to occupy his fabrics. 
We believe that the time occupied in 
planning or in finishing St Peter’s in 
Rome, or St Paul’s in London, has 
never entered into the estimate of the 
genius and talents of the architects. 
The sculptor pretends not, by the first 
carcless effort, and, as it were, by the 
sluggish indifference of genius, to call 
forth the manly grace and the living 
eloquence of his statue. 

Even in the province of passion the 
same doctrine holds true. The actu- 
al, natural operations of passion are 
neither ulin the movements nor 
affecting in their expressions. What 
is called nature in artificial represen- 
tations is the most suitable, the most 
studied, the most perfect effort of art. 
Mr Macready would — at the 
senseless impertinence one who 
should prescribe as the true mode of 
o’erstepping not the modesty of na- 
ture,” to use no study or preparation, 
but to trust to the natural cnerst 
his genius. We see an accomp 
tee, and an i t clown, un- 

er the control of a strong passion, 
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anger, fear, or love :—which of the 
two excites the ore sympathy ? 
In other words, which gives the more 
natural expression to his feelings? 
Unquestionably the gentleman, and 
because his education acted as previ- 
ous labour and study in training him 
to give expression to his feelings. 
But genuine passion is never graceful, 
or gratifying to the spectator ; it is the 
representation, the illusion of passion 
which interests and delights, and this 
illusion is natural precisely in propor- 
tion to the art employed in conceiving 
and expressing it. ‘To a mind con- 
versant with the striking incidents, 
and the hallowed sympathies which 
“‘great Homer’ connects with the 
fate of Hector, there is not within the 
whole range of imagination an image 
of passion so sacredly dear to the heart, 
as that which Virgil imost artfully 
conjures up, when he represents An- 
dromache, weeping over Hector’s 
empty tomb, fainting away into the 
cold horrors of death at the sight of 
/Eneas, and asking, when she revived 
and doubted whether she was still in 
the realms of light, ‘‘ Where is Hec- 
tor ?”’ 
Ante urbem in luco, falsi Simoéntis ad 
undam, 
Libahat cineri Andromache, manesque 
vocabat 
Hcctoreum ad tumulum ; viridi quem ces- 
pite inanem, 


geminas, causam lachrymis, sacraverat 


eras. 

Ut me conspexit venientem, ct Troia cir- 
cum 

Arma amens vidit: magnis exterita mon- 
stris, 

Diriguit visu in medio: calor ossa reliquit : 

Labitur; et longo vix tandem tempore fa- 
tur : 

Verane te facies, verus mihi nuntius af- 
fers, 

Nate Dea? vivisne? aut, si lux alma re- 
cessit, 

Hector ubi est? Dixit, lachrymasque ef- 
fudit, et omnem 

Implevit clamore locum. 

This, every one will say, is pure 
nature and genuine passion. But na- 
ture and passion never produced such 
ascene. It is the highly finished 
production of much study and labour, 
and consideration. This same poet, 
this unrivalled master of passion, sings 
terms irresistibly plaintive, 

Heu miserande puer! si qua fata aspera 
rumpas, 
Tu Marcellus eris. Manibus date lilia plenis: 
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Purpureos spargam flores, animamque ne- 
tis, 
His Lzvend accumulem donis, et fungar 
inanl 
Munere. 

Octavia is said to have fainted on 
hearing these deeply affecting lines, 
but no one will pretend that she could 
have lamented her son in terms so 
passionate and so pathetic. 

In oratory and poetry, there pre- 
vails unfortunately a much greater 
disposition to exercise faith in the in- 
spiration of the muses, than to pro- 
duce good works by human industry. 
But the true orthodox test of faith is 
good works, and in literary labour we 
are obstinate Arminians, for we be- 
lieve most strenuously that no muse 
ever visits or blesses that man, who 
does not consume a great deal of oil, 
and feel the polish of his works so 
sensitively, that his finger would ache 
tor a month on finding an unexpected 
excrescence. The beliefin inspiration 
often operates upon the weak believ- 
er as inspiration itself. The drunken 
orator in a tavern, or the raving 
fanatic in a tub, may really believe 
every syllable uttered by him, to be 
the fittest and most expressive which 
the language can supply ; nay, the 
drunken companions of the former, 
and the fanatical admirers of the lat- 
ter, may be of the same opinion, for 
‘every thing received, is in propor- 
tion to the recipient.” But let the 
composition be contemplated beyond 
the sphere of intoxication or madness, 
in which it was produced, and it will 
excite only disgust at its deformity, 
and pity for its admirers. The poet, 
who, 


—with a master’s hand and prophet's fire, 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre,— 


surely felt the force of genius and the 
wildness of passion ; yet, 

—the sounds that o’er the crested pride 
Of the first Edward scattered wild dismay, 


were selected, studied, ard arranged, 
with more labour and care than the 
dullest verse-maker ever bestowed. 
Homer, Shakespeare, and Burns, arefa- 
vourite authorities with our passionate 
naturalists, but the argument is a fal- 
lacy: They were the ambassadors or 
representatives of their respective 
countries, for the pu of commu- 
nicating to all future generations the 
progress of mind and manners up to 
10 
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the period of their poetical commis- 
sion; and with each the office in his 
country became extinct. They col- 
lected into immortal monuments the 
recious ore which the tide of time 
had thrown upon their shores ; their 
successors must labour in the mines 
for the ore, and afterwards refine and 
polish it with patient industry and 
ingenious toil. Paradoxical as it may 
sound, the most original of poets were 
the greatest compilers. The discern- 
ment and good sense which charac- 
terize their genius would, however, 
in different circumstances, have made 
them pre-eminently laborious and fas- 
tidious. Let not criticism be intoxi- 
cated and degraded from her throne, 
by the ill-tempered draughts, hastily 
handed to her by the rashness or folly 
of genius. If writings, like linens, 
are indeed to be adapted to the de- 
mand in the market, the liberal criti- 
cism of genius has no more to do with 
the writings than with the linens. 

But the high and important office 
of the critic deserves more particular 
consideration, for it is his province to 
apply the test of reason and truth to 
the productions of fashion, and to dis- 
tinguish temporary popularity from 
permanent merit.’ 

The art of printing has introduced a 
complete revolution in the conduct of 
publicintercourse. It has substituted 
publication for oral discourse, and ad- 
vertisements for epistolary correspond- 
ence. Reviews, Magazines, and Li- 
terary Journals, now perform the du- 
ties of the ancient philesophers, teach- 
ers, aud masters of schools. But the 
candidates for immortality must still 
labour in the same manner, and on the 
same terms,as of old. Our porters, 
und waggoners, and canalers, may car- 
ry on our domestic, that is, our con- 
temporary commerce, but the same 
hardy industry in the tars, and the 
same adaptation of the sails to the 
wind of heaven, which conveyed 
/Eneas to Latium, are still necessary 
to convey literary produce to distant 
generations. It is of infinite import- 
ance that cargoes which would sink 
the ship in its voyage, or be rejected 
as useless by the distant nations for 
whom are intended, should never 
be suffered to leave our shores. If 
we imagine the tide of time oo 
its way along winding valleys a 
around precipitous cliffs, we are to 
consider the true critic as stationed 
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on a lofty mountain, far above the 
mists and deceptions which affect the 
eyes of those who float along the cur- 
rent of the present age, and command- 
ing a clear view of the course of the 
stream in ages to come. 

The judgment of the crowd is of- 
ten opposed to the decision of an ho- 
nest critic. Vox populi, vor Dei, is 
utterly untrue in literature. It is in 
the very essence of study and labour 
to remove the objects of their care 
from the surface, to bury deep, to en- 
trench and secure, to conceal from ca- 
sual observation. Study and labour 
must ever be employed in selecting 
words, pointing allusions, and form- 
ing arrangements which are remote 
and unobserved at first view ; conse- 
quently studied and elaborate works 
cannot be duly appreciated, without 
diligence and attention corresponding 
to their distance from the ordinary 
ievel. But the multitude are not apt 
to search deep or to fix attention long, 
and, therefore, the writer best entitled 
to critical praise escapes their appro- 
bation. Language holds that peculiar 
relation to thought, that it cannot 
convey its real and full meaning to a 
mind unprepared to receive it. Lan- 
guage is but the index that conducts 
the reader’s attention to the volume 
in his breast, and the more precise 
and definite the reference of the index 
happens to be, so much the greater at- 
tention is required to turn to the very 
page referred to, and to the image re- 
presented there. The most elaborate 
and finished discourse, or poem, may 
pass for a collection of obscure senten- 
ces without careful and continued at- 
tention ; as the grandest delineation 
of cities, rivers, and mountains, may 
pass for coloured canvass without a 
fixed and continued view. Correct 
and polished writings, and unostenta- 
tious and because correct 
and polished, generally appear unin- 
while the glare and 
declamatory tautology of superficial 
writings strike at once, and obtain the 
preference. Good writers are neglected 
and undervalued, because they do not 
court attention, or expose their beau- 


ties to every idle passer by. 


Their virtue, and the conscience of their 
worth, 

That would be woo'd, and not unsought be 
won, 


Not obvious, not obtrusive, but retir’d, 
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are left undiscovered and unprized, 
and the meretricious tawdriness and 
impudent pretensions of writers with- 
out condensation of thought, choice of 
expression, or accuracy of arrange- 
ment, are preferred and praised, as 
distinguishing the brilliant and per- 
suasive instructors of mankind. 

These remarks are not the peevish 
expressions of disappointment or envy, 
they are the dictates of sound reason, 
of experience of human nature, and 
of ancient and approved criticism. 
Quinctilian recommends Cicero to the 
earliest attention of the student, as at 
once an agreeable and a diffuse writer, 
and adds, in the words of Livy, that 
the reader’s affection for Cicero will 
increase with the increase of his re- 
semblance to that great model. Arma- 
ri potest, tum (quemadmodum Livius 
precipit) ut quisque erit Ciceroni si- 
millimus. Here the principle is re- 
cognized, that the reader’s esteem for 
a good writer is in proportion to his 
progress in taste, and resemblance to 
the writer. The untutored multi- 
tude must, vpon this principle, prefer 
the writer between whom and them- 
selves there already exists the nearest 
resemblance. The same decisive au- 
thority directs that Livy should be 
tte in the hands of youth before Sal- 

ust, and assigns this reason: hic his- 
tortie major est auctor, ad quem tamen 
intelligendum jam profectu opus sit: 
* Sallust is the better historian, but 
to understand him, the reader must 
have mate a proficiency in education.” 
The very ground of excellence in Sal- 
lust was the cause of difficulty in 
understanding him. This difficulty 
of access to pertect but recondite beau- 
ties, is not for a moment to be con- 
founded with the obscurity arising 
from indistinctness of perception jin 
the writer, from the use of unappro- 
priate terms and inelegant phrases, 
or from ambiguous and mystical allu- 
sions. A shallow and muddy pond is 
as obscure as a secluded and profound 
fountain, but the cause of the obscuri- 
ty is widely different. 

The condensation of thought and the 
— elegance of expression which 
distinguish the few writers whose real 
pride of genius and obstinate fasti- 
diousness of taste qualify them for 
that immortality for which they pant, 
are infinitely meritorious, and worthy 
of the praises of the critic, and the 
gratitude of the public. The load of 
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literature is increasing as time advan. 
ces, and, therefore, no superfluity 
ought to be admitted. In levying 
an army for a distant and perilous ex- 
ition, all who have imperfections 
in their limbs or organs, whatever may 
be their merits, are excluded. Let 
criticism, therefore, let the exclusive 
and ardent admiration of the judicious 
reward writers of refined taste and la- 
borious ingenuity, and console them 
for the temporary neglect of the mob, 
who celebrate and applaud a painted 
charlatan one day, and his successor 
the next. This is the peculiar and 
proudest province.of criticism. The 
true critic is the representative of pos- 
terity, and the honest and indepen- 
dent performance of his duty is of the 
utmost importance to the production 
and the enjoyment of the richest plea- 
sures allotted to man. The modern 
critic holds quite a different office, and 
performs a far different duty from 
those of the ancient critic. The cri- 
tics of antiquity only gave lectures on 
taste and polite literature. Modern 
critics are messengers sent before the 
public to the land of promise, and 
their task is to report faithfully and 
bring back fair specimens of the fruits 
of the land. By the correct discharge 
of this duty, they do incalculable ser- 
vice to the public and to literature. 
Long and thorough acquaintance 
with their manners, their habits, and 
their allusions, increases inconceivabl 
the value of the books we read, as well 
as of the friends with whom we asso- 
ciate. The writings of the Greeks and 
Romans are unquestionably more fi- 
nished and expressive than any mo- 
dern writings, but who can be igno- 
rant that their thoughts and their pe- 
riods are rendered more sensibly just 
and forcible by the greater degree of 
attention which a dead language re- 
quires? The finest and most admir- 
ed parts of Shakespeare owe half the 
magic of their power to the expansion 
of meaning and the fitness of delinea- 
tion, with which early, constant, and 
growing familiarity with their minu- 
test circumstances, and the thousand 
associations excited in our minds, en- 
dow them. Let the reader glance his 
eye over the scene in which Hamlet 
turns his mother’s eyes into her very 
soul, and let him conceive if possi- 
ble, its impression on a first perusal. 
Its force and beauty are abundantly 
obvious, but it is not till after repeat- 
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ed readings and matured attention 
that one becomes fully sensible of 
the vehement avidity with which the 
awakened and wounded conscience of 
the queen renounces her own con- 
fession, and grasps at the hope that 
Hamlet was mad ; or that we distinctly 
comprehend the awful combination of 
feeling and discretion in Hamlet, the 
terrific frenzy and sorrow which points 
at his father “in his habit as he 
lived,” and the majestic sway of rea- 
son which proves that it was not the 
ecstasy of his fancy, but the reality 
of her guilt, that suggested the vision. 
Every word and image is clothed with 
an authority and force which original- 
ly belonged not to it. 


Mother, for love of grace, 

Lay not that flattering unction to your 
soul, 

That not your trespass, but my madness 
speaks. 


This admonition, which now pre- 
sents itself with the vivid decision of 
lightning, might be heard for the first 
time with indifference, and forgotten 
as soon as heard. 

The great duty of the critic, then, 
is to save attention from being wasted 
on compositions that are careless and 
jejune, and to direct its close and con- 
tinued application to works that merit 
and that will reward an intimate ac- 

uaintance. It were too much to say 
that a. writer of Shakespeare’s intui- 
tion into the human. heart could be 
neglected in the present day; but 
without contending for an extreme 
case, it may be confidently affirmed 
that the most profound observations, 
and the most faithful and comprehen- 
sive sketches of sentiment, charac- 
ter, or conduct, may pass unnoticed, 
only because sufficient attention does 
not hagpen to be given. The multi- 
tude of writers, therefore, adapt their 


exertions to the demand of their con- 


tcmporaries, and supply what neither 
requires nor deserves attention. Like 
the successful impostor of Arabia, they 
$0 to the mountain, since they cannot 
make the mountain come to them. 
Hence we are inundated with poems, 
histories, disquisitions, novels, and 
ten thousand other denominations of 
writings, that are in their. nature as 

rishable as the ice-built palace of 
the Russian empress. Let it not be 
said that society is indebted to such 
mushroom-makers, for the food they 
VOL, IX, 
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supply is always unsubstantial, and 
often poisonous, and they discourage 
others from providing better aliment. 
Human nature is the same in all ages, 
but criticism ought to derive instruc 
tion and arguments from the years 
that are gone. 

Of all Swift’s works, the most mar- 
vellously popular was “‘ The Conduct 
of the Allies,” and who reads it now? 
** Surely,” says Dr Johnson, “ who 
ever surveys this wonder-working 
— with cool perusal, will con- 

ess that its efficacy was supplied by 
the passions of its readers.” The 
slow progress of Paradise Lost into 
popularity is well known. The ex- 
uisite Odes of Gray were indebted to 
the common-place of the Elegy for any 
favour at first. Mr Hume’s sketch of 
his own life contains this ; 
“* T thought that I was the only histo- 
rian that had at once neglected present 
power, interest, and authority, and 
the cry of popular prejudices; and 
as the subject was suited to tot | ca- 
pacity, I expected proportional ap- 
plause. But miserable was my dis- 
appointment. Mr Millar told me that 
in a twelyemonth he sold only forty- 
five copies of it.” This was the recep- 
tion of the best volume of the best 
history of modern times, and at the 
time when Beattie’s ‘‘ Essay on Truth” 
was devoured by all classes of readers. 
Where was the critic sixty years ago? 

We may, eer on some future 
occasion, apply our theory of popula- 
rity and merit to the publications of 
living authors. ‘‘ We will a true in- 
quest make into such matters as may 
be laid before us, and we promise to 
present no one from fear, favour, or 
reward.” ‘The partiality of a critic, 
unlike the heavenly quality of mercy, 
is twice cursed ; it curseth him that 
gives and hiin that takes. 


LORD BYRON, DON JUAN, AND THO- 
MAS DAVISON. 


—— But there isa fourth in this 
dramatis persone, concealed behind 
the curtain, who sets the above group 
in action before the public! Here is 


‘my Lord Byron, doubtless one of the 


most extraordinarily gifted intellec- 

tual men of the day, again necting 

the part of BON JUAN n, 

with impunity, current 
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of fine poetry, by the intermixture of 
ribaldry and blasphemy such as no 
pure taste can read a § 

time, and such as no woman of cor- 
rect principles can read the (first. 
Why is this ridiculous and disgusting 
farce to go on, unnoticed by the more 

werful critical journals of the day ?, 


here sleeps that well disciplined - 


and master spirit, which once-inflict- 
ed chastisement upon the aberrations 
of a muse which has since become be- 
witching from its modesty ? Doe? the 
editor of another quarterly journal 
also sleep? Whence this soporific 
enchantment ? What has benumbed 
the feelings, or hushed the indigna- 
tion of the great champions in mo- 
dern literature? Gold?—not at all. 
Fear ?—far from it. Friendship ?—by 
nomeans. Admiration of Don Juan ? 
it must not be thought. But who is 
this fourth in this dramatis persone, 
above alluded to? “ Ay, there’s the 
rub.” Hence the mystery ;—hente 
the sopor’—hence the silence. Let 
us grapple more closely with this sub- 
ject ; and we entreat Mr D’Israeli in 
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but sherbet, he yet lives after the 
fashion of several saucy young gentle- 
men, and perhaps may not be 
sed in the variety of his gratifications, 
by the hero whose life he means sys« 
tematically to develope. 

«Well,—this finely printed quarto 
volume—of which, probably, from a 


‘thousand to fifteen hundred copies 


may have been printed—no sooner 
appears at the price of L.1, 11s. 6d. 
than it isrepublished by another book- 
seller, at the reduced sum of 4s. 6d. 
and yet, containing every jot and tittle 
of the text, of what collectors call 
the Editio Princeps! In short, Mr 
Murray’s property is invaded—is pi- 
rated. And what does Mr Murray? 
Truly, nothing. He is paralysed. 
He sits, with open eyes, and out- 
stretched arms, immoveable. He 
sees the Fox entering the premises, 
and running away with all the pretty 
pullets and ducklings, which he had 
so painfully reared to grace the green- 
sward of Wimbledon, and neither 
= a trigger himself, nor allows 

is gamekeeper todo the like.* Are 


particular, who devotes half his life to the courts of law inaccessible to re= 
the collection of Curiositiesof Litera- dress for such a grievance? They are 
ture, to pay every possible attention to not. Then why does not the Author or 
it; for it is truly one of the most Proprietor enter those courts, and get 
“curious,” if not mysterious, of all the Fox — for his audacity ? 
things which was ever connected with Ay, gentle reader—again we ould 
the publication of a performance, ‘“‘there’s therub.” The judgew 
whether in poetry or prose. tell Mr Murray, that what he calls 
The story is this: A large quarto “‘ pullets and ducklings” are, in fact, 
volume, entitled Don Juan, was rats and vermin—and that the sooner 
handsomely ea by the above they are destroyed the better. In 
most respectable printer, and publish- short, Mr Murray knew, as well as 
ed two years ago ; by whom ? by nO0- — individual of his Majest "5 liege 
body, nominally speaking. It came ‘subjects, that he could not have en- 
abroad in a manner, without compres tered these courts. The property, 
hension, and without precedent. Ne- for which he might claim a protec- 
vertheless it contained matter which tion, would be considered contraband 
could only have been spun from one in other words, libellous: Being, 
brain. ‘This it is tobe supereminent in every respect, “* contra bonos mores.” 
in talent. The lion cannot be mis- Don Juan, in consequence, was 
taken for the leopard. The “matter” poured abroad, thick and threefold 
was called Don Juan, and it was ne- Upon us—like the fiery flakes of that 
ver denied that it became familiar to infernal element to which he is to be 


the public by a contract, expressed or Ultimately consigned. The piracy at 
implied, between Lord Byron and Paris was hersilens, (as it was un~ 
Mr John Murray ; the latter, a book. punishable,) com with the de- 


seller of the most respectable charac- een committed by the Catherine 
ter, and the publisher of one of the Street bookseller ; and so these two 
most popular reviews in Europe. It 
is not to be supposed that Lord Byron 
would write for nothing. He ought 
not, and he cannot ; for although he 
rarely eats meat, or drinks any thing 


“ We think our Correspondent a little 
wrong here. We understood that Mr Davi- 
son raised an action, but the contents of 


the volume prevented any injunction. Ed 
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first cantos were suffered, without re- 
probation or castigationy—either from 
courts of law, or of literature,—to ob- 
trude all their immorality and irreli- 

ion in every quarter of the united 
the author himself telling 
us, like Rousseau, that any modest 
woman who read “2 was UNDONE! 
And yet two vears have passed away, 
and Sach a publication has not been 
reprobated by either of the two leading 
Journals of the day! We can ac- 
count a little for the silence of the 
southern Journal, because it might 
have been Murray v. Murray," — 
“ alter et idem:”—in other words, 
biting one’s nose to be revenged of 
one’s face. But it is not so with our 
NORTHERN Critical Journal, which 
has emphatically taken for its motto, 
** Judex damnatur cum NOCENsS ab- 
solvitur.” 

In consequence of this silence, a sup- 
posed consent appeared to have been 
given to the two first Cantos of Don 
Juan, and the publisher seemed, as it 
were, to have a patent for the vendi- 
tion of licentiousness. Even the So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Vice be- 
came stupid or supine upon the un- 
bounded currency given to this capri- 
cious and mischievous production. 
And now, at the distance of two 
years, Three More Cantos make their 
a from the same quarters, 
that is to say, from Lord Byron and 
Mr Davison. But where is the se- 
cond quarto edition? “ Experientia 
docet,” says our copy-book at school ; 
and the legitimate proprietor comes 
forth, in the second instance, precise- 
ly in the very and manner of the 
pirate in the first! Wherefore? Be- 
cause he knew the ticklish character 
of the commodity which he vended. 
He knew that the quarto would be 
soon succeeded by the fox-like octa- 
vo; because there was no legitimate 
help against it, in the soundness of 
the cause, or the consistency of his 
past conduct. And, , the 
sequel appears (not only in a large, 
but a small octavo form,—utrumyue 
paratus) with the third, fourth, and 
fifth Cantos of Don Juan,—resolving 
not to be undersold. As a matter of 
business, it is done wisely ; but as a 
matter of reputation, it would have 
been done infinitely more wisely. had 
the proffered continuation been reject- 
ed. Let him do what he will, the 


will sink or totter beneath his 

t. We are sure that Don Juan 
himself never felt more awkwardl 
than does his publisher. When 
Murray told the noble author, (see 
Canto IV. xcvii.) that families of re- 
spectability would not allow the first 
two cantos to lie upon their tables, 

which communication, on the part of 

e author, affords occasion to a sati- 
rical - quotation of HOW 
could he have ventured upon the pub- 
lication of those which followed? ‘This 
was a sad demonstration of inconsist- 
ency, a sad departure from the re- 
spectability which he owed to himself. 
Mr Murray is a liberal man, and he 
gives large sums for copyrights. But 
perhaps he dost in consequence of the 
appearance of the Fox. It was now 
his turn to out-wit the Fox. This he 
has done. But has he not outwitted 
himself? The latter -is always more 
dangerous than the former. 

And now as for the cantos recently 
published, we reservea more close criti- 
cism upon them for a future number. 
They have disappointed us, not in the 
quantity of grossness and personal 
abuse which = contain, but in the 
‘* vis poetica,” whether of plot or of ex- 
ecution. They are barren of incident, 
but fruitful in digression. Haidée’s 
father returns, and catches the young 
lover in the arms of his daughter. 
Don Juan goes “ to the right about,” 
not without losing a little blood him- 
self, and lopping off a limb or two of 
his assailants. He is dragged to a 
boat, and rowed off as a slave to Con- 
stantinople. Meantime, Haidée screams 
out hastily, and bursts a blood-vessel 
in her agony. Her death follows, but 
this would have been too simple an 
event for Lord Byron's horrific taste, 
and, therefore, he contrives to tell us 
a she is with child by the stripling 

er. 


She died, but not alone ; she held within 
A second principle of light, which might 

Have dawn’d a fair and sinless child of sin ; 
But closed its little being without light, 

And went down to the grave unborn, where- 


in 
Blossom and bough lie wither’d with one 
blight ; 
In vain the dews of Heaven descend above 
The bleeding flower and blasted fruit of 
love. ; 


These are exquisite lines, undoubt- 
edly ; ‘tis the cause, or subject only, 
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108 * 
which makes us shudder as we read 
Don Juan is sold in the mar- 
as a slave, but is bought (by 
black eunuch) exclusively for 

ost in the very act 
plying with her wishes, the 


This is “ the truth, and 
e progress e plot; and are we 
to pay “ smart-money” (in the strict 
est sense of the word) for this? The 
i ions, meanwhile, are endless, 
plentifully larded with attacks 
inst Lady Byro 
Southey, Wordsworth, aad 
» we can hardly see how 
author ean escape being bastinadoed 
by one, or the other, or all three of 
these gentlemen, each in turn, as 
soon as he shall have the virtue or 
courage to revisit his native land. 

In the third Canto, (stanza civ.) 
Lord Byron gives us a specimen 
his religious creed. It is just such a 
specimen as the leader of banditti 
would give: just such, as a gentle- 
man-highwayman would make. We 
wish, we heartily wish, that the fine 
poetry, which almost redeems the 
third Canto (the least exceptionable, 
on the ground of immorality) from 

robation, had not been mixed up 
with very much that is equally frivo- 
lous and foolish. ‘The second stanza 
in this Canto is beautiful, and almost 
original. The hymn (or heroicsong, 
at p. 46 to 51) is, we think, one of 
the very finest things, of its kind, of 
modern - It is full of vigour 
of thought and of expression: a fine 
classical feeling pervades the whole, 
and the conclusion is perfectly mag- 
nificent. “* OQ, si sic omnia!” and why 
should not nz, to whom “ much is 

ven,” give us much in return? 
mething better than he has recent« 
ly given, (for his former effusions 
were only objectionable on the score 
of their misanthropic tendency,) will 
doubtless be ox pay required. How 
this requisition will be complied with, 
matter for the Noble Lord’s se- 
rwus, anid tmmediate consi- 
on, He is yet a young man 
and future excellencies oe pss for 
past errors. Meanwhile, it may be 
public for him consider, that the 
soon tire of monstrosity, both 

im morals and in literatere. : 


The Edinburgh Annual Register. 


n, and Messieurs . 


dical arrangement; so 


[Augs 
THE EDINBURGH ANNUAL REGISTER 


ith a singular degree of ability, 
dustry, and research, is really an ime 
valuable treasure of historical and ge» 
neral ublic are no 
Strangers to, ai ve y appre. 
ciated, the distinguished talents and 
learning of the modest but eminent 
individual to whose laborious and 
judicious exertions they are indebted 
for the great mass of well-digested 
and important information contained 
in the volume before us; and we 
think it but a small of the praise 
due to the Edinburgh Annual Regi-« 
ster, conducted by this meritorious 
entleman, that every rival work hasof 
been following in its wake—haud 
passibus aquis. Accuracy, and methos 
in a 
work of general reference, have been 
su y studied. Industry «has 
been happily directed by unquestion- 
ed talent, and talent has been render 
ed effective by an industry that nex 
tolerates no apo ignorance. 
The historical portion of the work, in 
particular, is written’ with great fideli« 
ty, ability, and knowledge of the sub- 
ject: the style is pure, easy, graceful, 
varied, dignified. It is i ible 
to rate too highly the value of such 
a book as this to.the future historian ; 
if, indeed, it be not itself destined to 
outlive works of more formal, and 
worse founded pretensions ; for who 
that longs to see far into the interior 
of historical region, would not prefer 
the accurate, minute, yet comprehen-~ 
sive survey here laid down, to the 
mere outline charts which future. his« 
torjans may construct from the mate- 
necessity contain a few prominent — 
headlands and But, perhaps, it 
may be said, that we are too near the 
period so ably chronicled in the ? 
work, to form a just estimate of events». 
that may have agitated our feelings, 
and per excited our hopes. and) 
fears. In other circumstances, we 
would not treat this objection as a... 


and Co., and Hurst, Robinson, and 


*'Vol. X. Parts I. and Il. Edin- 
burgh, Constable and Co. ; London, Long-, 
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of Northumberland, the Duke of 


light one. But we can ' 
pa such objectors, if any such exist, 
that the historical department of this 
work is compiled with a degree 
of abstract philosophical impartiality | 
- which does equal credit to the taste 
and judgment of the conductor, and 
greatly enhances its value. He views 
men and measures like a philosopher, 
not a political partizan, and never 
allows frimself to betray any other 
feeling than a manly yet temperate 
love of liberty. At the same time, 
his profound geographical and histori- 
cal researches have afforded him a 
vast compass and variety of pertinent 
illustration, by the aid of which, 
without sacrificing the severity of 
truth, he contrives to invest his per- 
formance with a quiet but irresistible 
fascination. It is for this reason that 
the work is so amusing ; and we will 
readily engage to forfeit our credit 
with our numerous readers, if they 


do not agree with us, that itis not ~ 


more interesting than instructive, __, 
Besides the historical portion, this . 


volume contains biographical notices , 


of a great variety of notorious or emi« 
nent individuals :—of Mr Ponsonby, 


Marlborough, Marshal Massena, Car- 
dinal Maury, Kosciusko ;—of Richard 
Lovell Edgeworth, Dr Wm. Thom- 
son, (commonly called the Man 7?’ the 
Moon,) David iarns, James Gle-~ 
nie, Rev. W. Beloe, Dr A. Monro, sen. 
Mad. de Staé@l, Werner, De La 
Methrie, Messier, Rochon, and Dr 
T. Dwight. To thesé are subjoined 
an'able and valuable paper entitled, 
“A View of the Improvements in 
Science during the Year,” and “‘ A 
View of Discoveries,” 
obviously fram the pen of ‘the con- 


ductor himself—besides Poetry, Mis- 


cellaneous Literary Information, State 
Papers, and the British Chronicle:— 
A pretty tolerable bill of fare. 

he irregularity with which this 
work -hag hitherto been published, 
and the arrear into which it has fal- 
len, have afforded good grounds for 
complaint, But our readers will 
Tearn with satisfaction, that the pub- 
lishers haye formed the most efficient 
arrangements for making up their 
lee-wa™, for bringing forward the 
with despateh to the pre= 


sent tii. ad for ensuring punctuality 


Mr Horner, Mr H. Erskine, Mr Cura ‘Sag to tl” cime of future publication. 
ran, Admiral Duckworth, the Duke* 


TRANSLATION FROM THE SPANISH. 


MR EDITOR, 


I inctose a translation of the celebrated “ Profecia del Tajo” of Luisde 


work 


Leon. This eminent Poet stands at the very head of Spanish Lyric Poetry—im- 
measurably superior to-his predecessors, and equalled by none of his successors, 
except Herrera, who, full of the perusal of the sacred writings, communicated 
to his poetry a majesty, enthusiasm, and inspiration, which rival the classical 
beauties of Luis de Leon. The present is the pene pg pa of his Heroi¢ 
Odes with which we are acquainted, but in the moral and yi. le, he 
has left a large collection, which, with a more dignified tone, and moree 


P 


rophecy of the T: is, in th 
eX y agus 
t 


ereus, and particular passages are 


Eheu quantus viris, quantus adest sudor , 
Equis, &e, &e. 


towards the conclusion of the ode:- It will be owned, however, that in almost 
Bh Bere Luis de Leon has improved upon his model. 

is ode has been more than once translated, but Southey’s is the only one 
I have ever seen ; and however inferior in 


idea, imitated from Horace’s prophecy 
ionally literally translated, as in 


Warne Tagus winds ‘his 


Retired the Gothic lay= 


evated 
morality, breathes all the helenae iden to of his model, Horace. The — 
me 


poetical beauty, I can venture to. 
assert, that the present translation is the more faithful of the two. M. . 
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Translation from the Spanish. CAug. 


With beauteous Cava by his side 

Unseen of all—when from the tide 

The river-god uprear’d his breast, 

And thus the slumbering king addressed. 


In evil hour dost.thou rejoice, 

Vile ravisher ; for hark! the voice, 
The clanging armour, and the cry 
Of angry Mars is heard on’high, 

Of Mars, who comes in all net neg 
With flame and fury by his side. 


Alas! how brief the space shall be, 
Ere joy be turned to tears; and she,— 
She who in evil moment born _ 

For hapless Spain, beheld the morn :— 
How deadly to the Gothic race, 

Shall be her fatal loveliness ? 


Rapine and war, within their grasp, 
Shall thy deluded arms enclasp ; 
Exile and desolation fill 

The fiery catalogue of ill,— 

And fatal shall their issue be, 

Both to thy subjects and to thee. 


To those who turn with easy toil, 
Rich Constantina’s fertile soil,— 
To those whe» .Ebro’s waters lave, 
Or Sansuen “ty eighbouring wave, 
To plain, 

To all the sadéxtent of Spain, 


All reckless of his honoured name, 
To vengeance sacrificing fame. 

See where from Cadiz hostile towers, 
The injured Julian calls the powers 
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i i Of Afric to the war, and they, 

tee Too soon for thee, the call obey. 

+: Botte Hark ! how the vaulted heavens rebound 

HH The thunders of the trumpet sound, 

1a That from his desart home afar, 

i : Call the fierce Arab to the war, 

i And bid the banner to the day 

if Its fluttering pomp and folds display. 
I see the savage Moor advance :— 
Aloft he shakes his beamy lance, 


And wounds the air, and with delight 
Anticipates the coming fight,— 

And squadrons, countless as the sand, 
Upon the shore united stand. 


Earth s beneath the mighty host, 
While proudly swelling to the sles, 

e prondly swelling to the ski 
Confused the rise ; 
A dusty cloud denotes their way, ae 
That fills the air, and dims the day. 


Already see their hosts ascendi 
Their mighty gallies, and extendi 
10 
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Translation from the Spanish. 


Their arms of vigour to the oar, 
Launch boldly from the hostile shore, 
Kindling the waters, as they urge 


Their progress through the sparkling surge. 


Right on their swelling sails, behind 
Blows in its force the favouring wind, 
And through the strait of Hercules, 
The mighty monaych of the sea 

Gives entrance to the long array, 

And with his trident points the way. 


And thou amidst the storm reposing, 
In guilty joys thy moments losing, 
Why fly’st thou not, at honour’s call, 
‘To meet the thunder ere it fall ? 
Seest thou not Calpe’s sacred tower, 
Already in the foeman’s power? 


Arouse thee from thy lethargy— 
Arise, mount on thy steed, and fly ; 
Fly from the mountain to the plain, 
Stint not the spur, nor spare the rein, 
Nor stay the desolating hand, 

That madly whirls the flaming brand. 


Alas! what woes and misery, 

Alas! what weary toil is nigh ; 

To him who dons the sparkling crest, 
And binds the corslet to his breast, 


What labours have thy crimes decreed, 


Both to the rider and the steed ! 


And thou divine and lovely water, 
Soon to be dyed with horrid slaughter, 
How many a broken helm shall be 
Swept by thy current to the sea ! 

How many a corse of nobles slain, 

** Shall roll pollution to the main !” * 


Five times does Mars, exulting, weigh 
In equal scales, the doubtful day ; 
The sixth, alas! the strife is o'er, 
Thy star hath set to rise no more, 
And fate hath doomed 


To groan beneath a foreign 


A LAMENT. 


Air, “ Wha will dandle my Mary.” 
“No. 178 of Captain Fraser’s Highland Melodies. . 


Waa will dandle my Mary 
Whan I am far o’er the sea! 

Or whar will my sweet babe tarry 
Whan she is far far frae me! 

O wou'd they but let me take her 
Its a’ that I would implore, 

But O to think I ft her— 


To ken I shall ne’er see her more ! 


Southey. 
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A Lament.Verses by Dr Charles Burney. 


O sad and heavy’s the sorrow, 

O would it but crush this poor heart, 
F’er comes on the dismal bleak morrow 
Whan from my sweet Mary I part ! 
Her mother ! my dear faithful Ellen, 
Now sleeps in the grave, cold and low, 
And our hut on the braes of Portnellon 
Is lone ’mang the wild heath and sloe! 


* 


Pid 


Besides the little interesting his- 
tory attached to this beautiful air in 
Captain Fraser’s Melodies, there is 
another anecdote connected with it, 
which, though equally interesting, 
appears not to have been known to 
that gentleman, unless, indeed, it be to 
it that he alludes in his note on this 
air. 

In one of the wildest of the Highland 
districts of Perthshire, and at a time 
when chieftainship was in the pleni- 
tude of its power, a fine young High- 
lander, from another district, and who 
had only been married about eighteen 
months before, was found traversing 
the hills in cuest of deer. He had 
killed one, when a party of “he Clans- 
men of the Chief came upon him, 
seized him, and, according to the cus- 
toms of the times, immured him in 


My kindred, they ha’e me forsaken, 

And left my poor babe to its fate— 

My stout heart itsell is now shaken 

All earthly relief is owr late ! 

May heaven its best care and protection 
Spread round the sweet pledge of our love, 
And O may a father’s 
Plead for her in realms above ! 


Wha will dandle my Mary, &c. 


ection 


loch of that name. Without even the 
formality of a trial, the unfortunate 
young man was condemned to be sent 
to the wilds of America. During his 
confinement in the castle, his wife and 
their infant child, Mary, were per- 
mitted to come several times to visit 
him, and his great delight was to sit 
and “‘ dandle” his poor little Mary. 
To sum up the iol Sheer, the wife, 
a few days before her husband was 
sent away, died literally of a bros 
ken heart ;-and the foregoing ver- 
ses were sup » according to the 
tradition of the country, still current 
in the district of Dochart, to 
have been written by the husband on 
the night previous to his being sent 
off to America. He was not allowed 
to take his infant with him, and it is 
to that circumstance that he alludes in 


if the dungeon of the Castle of Loch the beginning of the Lament. 
¢ Dochart, situated in the middle of the 


VERSES BY THE LATE DR CHARLES BURNEY, 
Written on one of his Fellow-Studenis when at King’s College, Aberdeen. 
A Fragment. 


AttHouGH he’s Fancy’s froward child, 
In hope too sanguine, and: for thought too. wild ; 


Dupe of the eye, and on’s slave 
Where: Nature’s hands the li 
Or e’en with animation blest, 
When temper’d sweetness rules the female. breast ; 
Yet still a knave his soul abhors, 
Too proud to flatter, or to court 
Suspicion ne'er corrodes his mind, 
His earnest wish is still to love mankind, 
Never to lose an honest friend, 
With joy to live, with joy to.meet his end—- 
And, till he feels the tyrant’s dart, 
May friendship’s flame shine clear in * * * * ’s heart. 


lines of beauty gave, 
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REMARKS ON DR CHALMERS'S CHRIS- 
TIAN AND CIVIC ECONOMY OF 
LARGE TOWNS. No. 8. 


Tus number of “ The Christian 
and Civic Economy,” which concludes 
a volume of 358 pages, is entitled 
‘On Sabbath Schools.” But two- 
thirds of the pamphlet are taken 
up with a piece of special pleading 
respecting the necessity of eccle- 
siastics being men of learning as 
well as piety. The truth is, that Dr 
Chalmers has printed here the greater 
part of the speech which he deliver- 
ed in the last General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland in support of 
the overture from the Presbytery of 
Glasgow, for the more regular at- 
tendance of Students of Divinity at 
the respective Halls at which they are 
enrolled. This speech, as will be re- 
collected by all who heard it, or who 
afterwards read the report of it in the 
newspapers, had but a remote, if any, 
reference to Sabbath schools, or to 
the teachers of such schools. And 
while, in the pamphlet before us, we 
were reading about the advantages of 
making provision for the learning as 
well as aa the verry of a re- 
gulur clergy, about the respective 
Of Bishop Horsley and 
President Edwards, and about the 
impression of a seal, and bodily and 
spiritual inoculation, and so forth, 
we could not help asking ourselves, 
what has all this to do with Sabbath 
Schools ? 

We afterwards found, however, that 
the use which thé Doctor wishes to 
inake of his reasonings and illustra- 
tions, in this part of his work, is, that 
though learning be necessary to ena- 
ble men to judge of the genuineness 
of Christianity, and to defend it a- 
gainst the attacks of infidels, it is not 
necessary to its influence upon the 
heart and the life; and, therefore, 
as pious, though unlearned Christians, 
may be instrumental in producing 
Christianity in others, so their labours 
for the accomplishment of that end 
should not be discouraged ; in other 
words, they should be employed as 
teachers of Sabbath schools. 

** We, therefore, do wrong,” says the 
Doctor, ‘ in laying such a weight of dis- 

ent on the labourers who produce, 
and throwing the mantle of our protection 
and kindness only over the labourers who 
prune. And what, it may be asked, are 
the ingredients of mightiest effect, in the 
VOL, 1X. 


Dr Chalmers’s Christian and Civic Economy. 113 


character and talent of a productive la- 
bourer? They are not his scholarship, 
and not his critical sagacity of discernment 
into the obscurities of Scripture, and not 
his searching or satirical insight among 
the mysteries of the human constitution. 
With these he may be helped to estimate 
the Christianity that has been formed, and 
to lop off its unseemly excrescences ; but 
with these alone we never shall positively 
rear, on the foundation of nature, the edi- 
fice itself. This requires another set of 
qualifications which-may or may not exist 
along with that artificial learning to which, 
we trust, an adequate homage has been al- 
ready rendered by us, and qualifications 
which, whether they are found among en- 
dowed or unendowed men, ought to be en- 
listed on the side of Christianity. They 
may exist apart from science, and they 
may most usefully and productively be ex- 
erted apart from science. The possessors 
of them are abundantly to be found in the 
private or humble walks of society, and 
may be the powerful instruments of propa- 
gating their own moral and spiritual like- 
ness, among their respective vicinities.”” 
pp- 324, 325. 


Dr Chalmers then takes up the ob- 
jection against Sabbath schools, from 
the alledged malignant influence they 
exert on family religion ; and he an- 
swets it in this way. 

** Now, it ought to be remembered, that 
to come in place of a better system is one 
thing, and to displace that system is ano- 
ther. {Is it possible for any man, at all ac- 
quainted with the chrono of Sabbath 
schools, to affirm that they are the instru- 
ments of having overthrown the family re- 
ligion of Scotland? Have they operated 
as so many ruthless invaders, on what, at 
the time of their entrance, was a beauteous 
moral domain, and swept away from it all 
that was affecting or graceful in the obser- 
vations of our forefathers? Whether did 
they desolate the territory, or have they 
only made their lodgment on what was 
already a scene of desolation? The truth 
is, that for many years previous to the ex- 
tension of this system, a woful degeneracy 
was going on in the religious habit and 
character of our country ;—that, from the 
wanton outrages inflicted by unrelenting 
patronage on the taste and demand of pa- 
rishes, the religious spirit, once so charac- 
teristic of our nation, has long been rapidly 
subsiding—that, more particularly in our 
great towns, the population have so out- 
can the old ecclesiastical system, as to 

ve accumulated there into so many mas- 
ses of practical heathenism :—and now the 
State of the alternative is not, whether the 
rising generation shall be trained to Chris- 
tianity in schools, or trained to it under the 
roof of their fathers; but whether they 
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shall be trained to it in schools, or not 
trained to it at all. Itis whether a pro- 
cess of deterioration, which originated more 
than half a century ago, and has been ra- 
pid and resistless in its various tendencies 
ever since—whether it shall be suffered to 
carry our people still more downward in 
the scale of moral blindness and depravity 5 
or whether the only remaining expedient 
for arresting it shall be put into operation. 
Were it as easy a task to prevail on an ir- 
religious parent to set up the worship and 
the instruction of religion, in his family, as 
to get his consent, and prevail upon his 
children, to attend the ministrations of a 
Sabbath school, there might then be some 
appearance of room for all the obloquy that 
has been cast upon these institutions. But 
us the matter stands, in many a city and 
in many a parish, the Christian philanthro- 
pist is shut up to an effort upon the young, 
as his last chance for the moral regenera- 
tion of our country. In despair (and it is 
a despair warranted by all experience) of 
operating, with extensive effect, on the con- 
firmed habit and obstinacy of manhood, he 
arrests the human plant, at an earlier and 
more susceptible stage, and puts forth the 
only hand that ever would have offered for 
the culture and the training of this young 
immortal. In the great majority of in- 
stances, he does not withdraw his pupils, 
for a single moment, from any Christian 
influence that would have descended upon 
them in another quarter, but showers upon 
their heads and their hearts the only Chris- 
tian influence they ever are exposed to, 
He is, in fact, building up again that very 
system, with the destruction of which he 
has been charged, and rearing many young, 
who, but for him, would have been the 
still more corrupt descendants of a corrupt 
parentage, to be the religious guides and 
examples of a future generation.” 

pp. 341—343. 


The ideas expressed in this pas- 
sage are extended over several pages 
more, and exhibited in a variety of 
different aspects. The Doctor con- 
cludes with an exhortation to the 
Methodists to persevere in their la- 
bours. 

Such is a general account of the 
last published part of ‘‘ The Chris- 
tian and Civic Economy of Large 
Towns.” But we have the misfor- 
tune to differ from the Doctor in al- 
most war one of the positions which 
he so zealously advocates. With re- 
gard to the advantages of a religious 
education, both in a particular and a 
fore point of view, we are perfect- 
y aware there can be but one opi- 
nion. But we think, that in our 
country this incalculable benefit may 
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be far more effectually obtained. with. 
out the intervention of Sabbath 
schools. To obtain it we have only 
to apply the system, which, for that 
end, the wisdom of our ancestors ar- 
ranged, employed, and handed down 
to their posterity, and which the ex- 
‘perience of ages has proved to be a 
system of great efficiency for the pro- 
motion of knowledge, piety, and vir- 
tue. In this country every parent is 
bound by the most solemn engage- 
ments to impart to his offspring a 
knowledge of that religion which he 
professes to believe ; and every parish 
minister is bound to see that parents 
do their duty in this respect. Or 
Chalmers cannot but know, that the 
establishment of parochial schools 
resulted from the superintendence 
which the clergy exercised over the 
religious education of the younger 
members of their congregations ; nor 
can he be ignorant that the instruc- 
tions of parents, whenever convenient, 
but especially on the Sabbath, of 
parochial or other regularly appoint- 
ed teachers on week days, and of 
ministers in the course of their vi- 
sitations and examinations, and be- 
fore the admission of young per- 
sons to the Lord’s Supper, until 
about the time of the French Re- 
volution, constituted the whole sys 
tem of means in use for the infor- 
mation, and the religious and moral 
improvement of the young. For the 
method in which, under this system, 
family religion was conducted, and 
parental instruction imparted, we can- 
not refer to a more faithful descrip- 
tion than Burns's Cottar’s Satur- 
day Night;” nor for the happy ef- 
fects which it produced, than to the 
character of Scotsmen for intelligence, 
piety, and integrity. We believe that 
the same system is still pretty gene- 
rally at work, with the happiest effects, 
throughout the country; and we 
know, that in many places it is still 
exclusively with its primi- 
tive salutary influence on both the old 
and the young. 

Such, however, is our love of no- 
velty, that when Messrs Rowland 
Hill, Bogue, and other dissenters from 
England, first visited Scotland on 
perix expeditions ; when Messrs 

wing and Innes deserted their char- 
ges in the church, to unite with the 
Messrs Haldane in forming a new re- 
ligious sect in Scotland; and when 
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self-conceited, and wrong-headed 
young men, issuing from the loom, 
and the stall, itinerated through the 
country as preachers ; though no par- 
ticular fault was found with the old 
system, yet a wonderful revival of re- 
ligion was deemed to have taken place, 
and a total revolution of the Church 
of Scotland supposed to be at hand. 
The strangers from England, the de- 
serters from our National Church, 
and the untaught itinerants, were fol- 
lowed by vast multitudes. Congre- 
gations were organized, tabernacles 
pitched, Sabbath schools instituted, 


and libraries formed in almost all the. 


towns and villages of the country. 
This, indeed, like other popular fe- 
vers, was but of short duration. The 
public curiosity was soon satisfied : 
the leaders of the new sect quarrelled 
about the management of their tem- 
poral affairs, and began to differ in 
opinion about doctrines and modes of 
worship ; so that their congregations 
diminished daily, and they themselves 
ultimately separated. But it was 
from this new order of things that 
the Sabbath school system resulted, 
which has since become so general 
throughout Scotland. Now, our ob- 
jection to the Sabbath school system 
is, not so much that it is a bad one, 
as that it tends to supersede a system 
of approved excellence, the influence 
of which had been long diffused 
through the cottages of the peasantry, 
and mingled with all the feelings 
and principles which went to form 
the national character. And as this 
is not only an excellent system, but 
fully adequate for the purposes of 
religious instruction, we would rather 
revive and extend it as circumstances 
may require, than substitute another 
in its place. For this end, our cler- 
gy, in their respective parishes, have 
only regularly to visit and examine 
their people, and to exhort heads of 
families to do their duty, as the in- 
structors and guardians of their chil- 
dren and servants. And, notwith- 
standing all that has been alledged to 
the contrary, we are disposed to be- 
lieve that these duties have been, in 
general, conscientiously performed. 
In those cases where neglect can be 
detected, or where the means are ob- 
viously too limited, a remedy of sure 
and certain application is at hand. 
But our objection to this general in- 
troduction of the Sabbath School sys- 
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tem is not merely because we have 
already one far better and more effi- 
cent, but on account of its liability to 
abuse. Dr Chalmers has saict a great 
deal about pious people producing 
their own likeness on the neighbour- 
hood where they live, by becoming the 
religious instructors ofits youth. But 
is not genuine piety of an humble and 
retired character, not apt to conceive 
itself fitted or called upon to take en 
extensive management of the educa- 
tion of others? And are not fanaticism 
and hypocrisy forward and designing ? 
Would not a good man most effectu- 
ally and most surely ‘‘ produce his own 
likeness,” to use the Doctor’s phrase, by 
imitating the example of other good 
men set before him in the Scriptures— 
by commanding, like Abraham, “his 
children and his household after him, 
that they shall keep the way of the 
Lord, and do justice and judgment,” 
—and, like the psalmist, by behaving 
himself wisely, walking within his 
house with a perfect heart, and by 
seeking the faithful of the land to 
dwell with him, as his servants ?* 
But we go farther, and assert that 
these schools exert an influence, direct- 
ly and positively pernicious. Parents 
whoare careless, indifferent, and luke- 
warm, are thereby exonerated from the 
discharge of oneof the most imperative, 
and at the same time delightful, of a 
parent's duties, namely,communicating 
to his offspring a knowledgeof the great 
and fundamental truths of the gospel. 
It will perhaps be said that the parent 
is ignorant: granted ; but how far is he 
surpassed in knowledge by the self- 
constituted teacher? He may be ig- 
norant, but without some stimulus to 
exertion, he will never acquire a know- 
ledge of his Bible. It is the great 
characteristic of the system, which we 
contend for, that the parent, while he 
is catechising his child, is instruct- 
ing himself, and thus giving religion, 
if we may so speak, a double chance 
of success. Is it good that he should 
be furnished with a pretext for ne- 
glecting his duty P e Sabbath day 
ought specially to be devoted to this 
pu : how willthe parent, in all 
probability, spend the Sabbath, when 
the arts of the popularity-hunting 
Methodist have succeeded in attract- 
ing his children to the Sunday School? 
Any man who has eyes to see withal, 


* Gen. 18—J9, and Psalm 101. 
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and who has ever passed an ale-house 
on a Sunday evening, will, in the clae 
mour and vociferation by which his 
ears will be stunned, be admonished 
of the consequence of relieving parents 
from those sacred duties w ich God 
aud Nuture have equally imposed on 
them. 

Besides, the men who deem them- 
selves qualified to teach Sabbath 
Schools are frequently far from being 
disposed to submit themselves to the 
direction of the minister in whose pa- 
rish they exercise their assumed vo- 
cation. It is now a considerable num- 
ber of years since Dr M‘Gill of Glas- 
gow complained in the General As- 
sembly of the Church, of some person 
who taught a Sabbath School with 
shut doors during the time of Divine 
service. We surely need not inform 
Dr Chalmers, that the Methodists of 
England, whom he praises and en- 
courages so much, make it a common 
practice to teach a large proportion of 
their schools during the regular hours 
of worship; and that reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, are at least as 
much the order of the day as religion. 
To say nothing of what may occur in 
going toand returning from the schools, 
and of the association of the good and 
the bad once a week for a few hours ; 
is there no danger of the emulation 
which is excited rising to vanity or 
pride on the one hand, and sinking 
to envy on the other? In England, 
whence we borrowed the system, dis- 
play is carried the length of an anx- 
iously got up exhibition. It is quite 
customary there to have an annual 
sermon, with an extraordinary collec« 
tion for the benefit of the schools. A 
popular preacher is brought from a 
great distance, professional musicians 
are hired, and wealthy people are in- 
vited from all quarters to come to the 
entertainment, with the expectation 
that they will contribute freely to the 
support of the establishment. 

We had a great deal more to say 
on this subject, but we must de- 
sist for the present with remark- 
ing, that the old hee of religious 

nd, with a very 
few exceptions, is applicable to great 
towns, and is tly tid to 
that which, within these few years, 
has threatened to take its place ; and 
that it is the imperative duty of 
reuts, of guardians, of masters, and of 


S ‘ministers, not only to revive, but to 


extend, that mode of religious educa- 
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tion recommended to our attention by 


the example of our pious. ancestors 
and by the word of God. 


SOME HINTS CONCERNING INTRO= 
DUCTIONS, BY OLD MULBERRY. 


MR EDITOR, 

In a paper enti “On the 
Rot in Brains,” which I met with 
some Magazine lately, I observed it 
stated, among other things, that the 
want of original and spirited matter is 
owing to what the author has been 
pleased to designate ‘‘ this prevalent 
distemper.” But I am of a very dif- 
ferent opinion, and by a little reflec- 
tion I have been convinced, that, 
when this scarcity occurs, it proceeds 
from a less material and irremediable 
cause, namely, the difficulty of find- 
ing a way of introducing those num- 
berless ideas which constantly float 
about in our crania, like the atoms of 
an atheist’s universe, arranging them- 
selves into essays, poems, romances, and 
sometimes, alas! into air-built castles. 

That we are not inferior to those 
who have gone before us in originali- 
ty of conception, and the wealth of 
our mental possessions, is evident, I 
think, from the profusion of thought, 
aye, and new thought, which we meet 
with in familiar conversation, where 
the constraint and formality of au- 
thorship are laid aside ; and that we 
want only a variety of introductions 
for various occasions, in order to give 
our thoughts a tangible shape, may 
be proved by the evidence of these 
good things, which burst forth with- 
out waiting for any introduction at 
all, or which come lagging after what 
the plain-thinking people in our own 
critical town call heap o’ out o 
the way phrasin’.” 

Now, Mr Editor, the application 
of this lies nearer home than perhaps 
you are aware of. You are supposed 
to be a new Editor, and it is expect- 
ed that a new impulse will be given 
to a Magazine whose long-standing 
had given it some of the wrinkles, 
with all the authority of age. And, 
doubtless, a freshness and sudden. vi- 
gour willre-appear in all its parts, if you 
will condescend from your editorial 
greatness for a moment, and listen to 
oe whispers of an humble contribu- 

r. 

By one of those strange accidents, 


which happen once in a century, I 
lately felt in with the majority of 
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your contributors, at the house of an 
old young lady, who affects the fa- 
shionable oddity of a blue stocking. 
O what a omy our very faces had 
in their variety the chequered appear- 
ance of “ your excellent Miscellany,” 
to use the words of many a celebrat- 
ed* author. ‘There was Philologo- 
matheticos with a two-sheet-and-a- 
half essay, praising brevity of speech, 
inscribed along the longitude of his 
philosophical face; there was Simeon 
Simkin, with a reading-made-easy 
sort of style, discoverable in certain 
dimples on his round cheeks; there 
was Languino ** with a woful ballad 
made to his mistress’ eyebrow,” and 
a thousand sonnets to sun, moon, and 
stars, in his rolling eye, (all in his eye, 
you'll observe ;) there were Farrago, 
and Nullo, and Nemo, and the whole 
range of the alphabet, with various 
combinations, from A from Al- 
pha to Omega: but what your 
particular to is, all 
these gentlemen very modestly con- 
fessed, that they had great store of 
good things in their heads, if they 
could only get them to come out, or, 
what is the same thing, if they could 
find a way of introducing them. Now, 
what can be easier for you than to 
write a hundred or two of these in- 
troductions, fold them up, and title 
them like law papers, placing them 
according to their nature in different 
compartments of your bureau, as did 
a famous advocate of old, named M. 
Tullius Cicero, Esq. who, I am per- 
suaded, conducted one of the prin- 
ci reviews of his time? so that, 
when any of us felt at a loss for an 
introduction to some notions of im- 
which your contributors 

ave in great abundance, we might 
apply to our literary sovereign, sure 
of obtaining one to fit. The advanta- 
ges of such a plan are so manifest, 
that it would be a useless parade of 
argument to reason any more upon 
the subject. I shall, therefore, be 
satisfied with humbly offering the be~ 
ginnings of a few original introduc- 
tions, which you may amend and am- 
plify at your leisure, for the afore- 
mentioned excellent purpose. 

And now to metaphysics grant we 
the foremost place. Does Profundus 
wish to plunge into the abyss of man’s 


* Celebrated in the page devoted to an- 
swers to Correspondents, 
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moral nature and obligations? let 
him set out with a “Ido not know 
whether there is in man a greater 
propensity to good or evil, but of one 
thing I am certain, that sometimes he 
falls into the former, and sometimes 
is guilty of the latter ;” or, “* The nae 
ture of man is in itself so complicated, 
and, owing to circumstances, makes 
its appearance in so many different 
lights, that it is next to impossible to 
know any thing about it at all. I shall, 
however, give a full explanation of 
the matter,” &c. There is a taki 
modesty about this ; but having thus 
set pen to paper, let him, like John 
Bunyan, beware 

Lest thoughts should breed so fast 

As prove ad infinitum at the last. 
_ Is Dromio desirous of opening up 
the treasures of his comic vein, but 
hesitating as to the manner of first 
breaking the ground? let mine host 
of the Green Lion enter, bawling in 
vain to arouse his lazy myrmidons. 
Does Buskin feel inclined to treat 
your readers with a morsel of trage- 
dy ? let fear and awe fail from the 
oo of a moderate number of monks, 
whose faces whiten in the foreground, 
while the heavens are represented as 
blackening in the back; otherwise, let 
the steward Butto and the menial 
Servio be discovered over a flagon of 
wine, or a bowl of punch, discussing 
with great prudence and sagacity the 
affairs of their mysterious master 
Mantric, and his divine daughter the 
angelic Angelica. As for that ram- 
bling hair-brained fellow Pasquine, 
when he writes any thing, no other 
introduction is necessary than his 
own impudence. Would any lover 
of the ancient ballad lead your read- 
ers to the subjects of an exploded but 
highly interesting credulity ? he might 
commence with something like the 
following : 


I zeid ane faerie ‘on ye grene, 
Whilk was ane beauteous sighte, 


Brighte and blue was her glauncyng eyne, 


And her fete thaie daunced sae lighte. 
And aye as scho whiskit round and round, 
Scho sang ane eirie sang, 
Nae manne mot heare that wildynge sound, 
And duelle wi’ ye livynge lang, 


and so forth. But of all writers, 
writers of tales stand most in need of 


introductions. The carriage has so- 


often. broken down at the cottage door, 
—the wounded knight has so often 
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been carried from the Black Forest to 
the Gray Castle,—the horrors of the 
darkest night in the gloomy month of 
November, when the rain fell in tor- 
rents, when the wind howled with 
tremendous blasts, when the cries of 
the foundling were heard faintly in 
the pauses of the storm,—these acci- 
dents, and these horrors, I say, have 
so often recurred, that no respectable 
tale is willing to be ushered in by 
such forerunners. If Narro, then, 
will delight us with his tales, alas, too 
true, let him be original in his intro- 
ductions, let him begin with some re- 
flection of his own, which shall be il- 
lustrated by the facts he has to re- 
late ; and let him become acquainted 
with these facts in a natural way, not 
through the medium of some tobacco 

per, or some mouldy manuscript, 
ound in the garret of a starved and 
solitary author, a hundred years after 
his death, which, notwithstanding its 
being torn and illegible in a thousand 
places, is always as full in its infor- 
mation as any production of the pre- 
sent day, which regularly begins at 
the beginning, and ends at the end. 
These shifts won’t do now-a-days ; 
we are too well informed to be taken 
in so. A friend of mine, who puts 
great faith in these introductions, and 
who, for seven and twenty years, has 
picked up and examined every piece 
of paper he could find, as religiously 
as ever a Turk did,* candidly con- 
fesses, that the papers which inclosed 
his butter, snuff, &c. were always 

ocers’ old bills, scrawled after a most 

orrible fashion ; and though he has 
scrupulously inspected a vast number 
of garrets, he has never been so for- 
tunate as to find even one of these 
venerable MSS. 

In fine, I would recommend to all 
writers for magazines, a plan of be- 
ginning equally universal and easy. 
No subject in the whole range of 
man’s knowledge or imagination can 
be so uncommon as not to follow, with 
propriety, this wonderful introduc- 
tion ; and it is contained in two words, 
viz. ‘‘ Mr Editor.” There is no fear 
of a man who has any brains after he 


has got this length ; he finds himself 


* The Turks secure every piece of 
per they believing that Anat 
iragments will arrange themselves beneath 
their feet, when they haye to pass the bridge 
of red-hot iron. 
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in the company of a very intelligent 
personage, who will easily understand 
all he has to say, and he feels hinself 
constrained to proceed, when lo, and 
behold ! 


Forth springeth from these words 
Essay or poem, tale or legend wild, 
Or th’ endless host of thoughts allied to 
mirth, 
In varied yet unbroken consequence ; 
As fate, or chance, or talent shall decide. 


MuLBERRY. 


ON PROPHECY. 
Oenyogds ayyerts 


ESSOMEVOI» 

Tue uniformity of the laws of na- 
ture, taken in conjunction with that 
faculty of the human mind, which 
may be called the power of induction, 
or generalisation, naturally conducts 
to the discovery of rules or laws. 
The correct application of these rules 
or laws is, accordingly, the attribute 
of minds endowed with a turn for 
philosophising, and is at once the 
great benefit that accrues to men from 
the extension of science, and the 
powerful engine by which knowledge 
is rendered subsidiary to the increase 
of human power. But what is ap- 
propriately denominated science, with 
regard to subjects of physical inquiry, 
assumes the name of experience, with 
reference to human actions, and hu- 
man affairs. In science, and in the 
affairs of life, the mental operation is 
the same, however different the re- 
sults. In both cases, a general law is 
traced through an immense complexity 
and aggregation of individual facts, 
though the degree of certainty which 
will belong to the future synthetical 
application of the rule, will solely de- 

nd on the intrinsic attributes of the 
individual facts that have been the 
subject of our examination in the ela- 
boration of the rule, or law. In sci- 
ence, our conclusions are certain, be- 
cause the properties of the subjects of 
investigation are either immutable, 
or vary within certain limits. In com- 
mon life, on the other hand, the vo- 
litions of men are perpetually vacil- 
lating, and accidents and events are 
constantly occurring to affect the con- 
clusions of the inductive faculty, and 
to direct the current of human actions 
and opinions into new channels. Yet; 
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after making every proper allowance 
for this admitted peculiarity, in the 
latter instance, there can be no ques- 
tion, that the course of human affairs 
exhibits, at the long run, general 
laws; and hence we are enabled to 
account for the almost prophetic fore- 
sight which men of profound learn- 
ing, extensive observation, and pene- 
trating sagacity, have sometimes dis- 
played, in their premonitory intima- 
tions relative to events as yet unde- 
livered from the womb of Time. 
From all this, then, it follows, that 
Prophecy, and that degree of foresight 
with respect to future events which 
is referable to human sagacity, must 
be totally and essentially different. 
The following criteria seem to deter- 
mine what is meant bya true and 
actual prediction. 1. The event fore- 
told must extend to a period foo re- 
mote, or be of a complexion éoo ano- 
malous and unique to admit the sup- 
posed intervention of a sagacious divi- 
nation from past experience, or from 
the tenor of events presently passing 
in the world. 2. Prophecy must en- 
ter into minute details, draw distinct 
pictures, impress peculiar features, 
and give a distinct and easily-know- 
able individuality to the future oc- 
currences and personages which it 
undertakes to describe. 3. To 
with them a necessary and profitable 
authority, the enunciations of the Pro- 
phet must be attended by the visible 
manifestations of the Prophet’s God. 
To pry into futurity is a funda- 
mental tendency in the mind of man, 
is at once indicative of his ignorance, 
and of the cravings of his nature for 
brighter illumination and deeper 
knowledge, and has, in all nations and 
times, proved the fruitful parent of 
those ridiculous and fantastical super- 
stitions, which have so frequently ena- 
bled the crafty few to enslave at once 
the bodies ms | the spirits of the igno- 
rant and credulous many. Yet, to 
foretell, with accuracy and minute- 
hess, events yet unborn seems to be a 
godlike quality. Prescience is the un- 
participated attribute of Deity. He 
alone sees into futurity, and xe alone 
can, therefore, communicate the power 
to foretell what it is not given to the 
spirit of man, in its present condition, 
to know. But, here, the question re- 
turns ;/ supposing the gift of prophecy, 
for speci oses, to be communi. 
cated to certain lofty and superior 
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minds, elevated above the baser and 
more earthly weaknesses of common 
men ; how shall this power be recog- 
nised in a short-sighted mortal, inci- 
dent to the errors and imperfections 
of his fellow-men,—and amidst the 
clouds of ignorance, superstition, and 
imposture, that successively obscure, 
and lord it over the human mind ?— 
Upon this question hangs the whole 
matter under consideration. And 
here I remark, that the three criteria 
above specified seem to me to deter- 
mine the quality of a prophecy ab- 
stractedly considered ; but to bestow 
on it a present and immediate effect, 
it must be attended (1.) with a direct 
exhibition of the concomitant opera- 
tion of Divine power ; and (2.) with 
the positive prediction of proximate, 
but unexpected events—with a mi- 
nuteness, precision, and detail, which 
no degree of human sagacity could 
admit, and which, being fulfilled in 
the lifetime of the prophet, may found 
a substantial claim to credibility, in 
regard to those predictions which look 
forward into the shadows and dark- 
ness of a long futurity. A prophet 
would be a comparatively useless mi- 
nister of religion were his predictions 
disregarded, contemned, or forgotten 
in his lifetime. Prophecy was gener- 
ally intended to serve an immediate 
as well as a remote purpose. The 
greater part of the sacred writings of 
the Jews consist of the records of 
prophecy, which foretold the advent 
of an era of light and emancipation, 
when a purer faith, and the principles 
of a more propitious and comprehen- 
sive religious toleration should be dis 
seminated in the world: but these 
were uniformly conjoined with some 
strong injunctions, and admonitions, 
as to present conduct. Farther, we 
have only to look into these prophecies 
to be satisfied of the truth of the pre- 
ceding remarks. Miracles were perfor- 
med by Moses, Elijah, Daniel, &c. and 
predictions of approaching, but unex- 
pected, events were delivered by all. 
Of this we have memorable examples 
in Elijah’s prediction that it should 
not rain for three years and six months ; 
of Daniel’s interpretation of the hand- 
writing on the wall, and of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s dream; and above all, 
of our Saviour’s prediction of the 
sacking of Jerusalem, and the horrors 


and atrocities with which it would be 


attended—an event which at the time 
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of the prophecy was most improbable, 
and which, from its proximity, must 
have been considered as decisive of 
his character and his mission. 

And here it ought to be remarked, 
as a general corollary from what has 
been advanced, that prophecy exercises 
a double function ; it sustains the 
faith of those to whom it is immedi- 
ately addressed, and of those that fol- 
low after them under the same sys- 
tem; and it lays the foundation for 
the creed of those born to witness its 
accomplishment. It must therefore 
be in the first instance believed, for 
one or other, or both, of the reasons 
already assigned, viz. the working of 
miracles, or the prediction of proxi- 
mate events; and while its truth re- 
ceives in its fulfilment its last and 
appropriate vindication, it must be 
seen not only to derive its existence 
from God, but to have proceeded for 
a particular purpose. No prophecy 
was ever uttered merely to astonish or 
amaze, but to servea useful end. This 
is applicable to every prophecy con- 
tained within the two sides of the 
Bible. If then all these requisites be 
congregated in one group of authen- 
tication, THE PROPHECY IS TRUE. 
With respect to the majority of the 
Jewish —— little need be said. 
Every mind must be struck to find in 
them a constant and beautiful accom. 
modation to one great and mighty ob- 
ject, a striking convergence to one 
glorious point of consummation—the 
preparation of mens’ understandings 
and hearts for a cordial reception of 
that incarnate God who brought life 
and immortality to light by his gos- 
pel. Take the event and the prophe- 
oy compare them together, allow for 

e distance of time that intervened 
between these two extreme points of 
the series, ascribe to human sagacit 
as much as you possibly can, resist all 
belief in superior agency as long as 
you can, refuse every proof that is 
short of demonstration ; do all this, 
and yet say, if you can, that the mar- 
vellous coincidence above alluded to 
is either accidental or imaginary ? 

It has been said that prophecy is 
obseure. So is a book of travels that 
describes the manners, customs, and 
institutions, of a country wholly dif. 
ferent from our own. The state of 
the world, 500 or 1000 years hence, 
will, in all likelihood, be as dissimilar 
to its present condition, as the civil 
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and political manners and institutions 
of Great Britain now differ from those 
of the Siamese or Otaheitans. We 
cannot form distinct conceptions of 
either, because the points of coinci- 
dence and association are comparative- 
ly few. What may, therefore, be a 
very correct description of the future 
state of the world, and of the indivi- 
dvals destined to act a conspicuous 
pert in the mighty drama of humani- 
ty, may not be very intelligible to 
those who live ages before the period 
to which these descriptions and pre- 
dictions directly and specially apply. 
It is enough if it be proved by infal- 
lible historical evidence that the pre- 
diction foreran the event by centuries, 
and that no man could possibly mis- 
take or misunderstand it when the 
era of fulfilment arrived.—I am, &e. 
A FREETHINKER. 


SKETCHES OF MANNERS, SCENERY, 
&c. IN THE FRENCH PROVINCES, 
SWITZERLAND, AND ITALY, WITH 
AN ESSAY ON FRENCH LITERA- 
TURE.* 


Tue lamented author of the volume 
whose title we have just copied, be- 
came first known to the literary world 
by his Paris Visited and Revisited, 
works of great power and auspicious 
apt and which at once raised 

im to a high place among men of ta- 
lent and genius. He seemed gifted 
by nature with a vigorous fancy, and 
strong conception, and although the 
purity of his taste and style might 
sometimes be questioned, a spirit 
with which we delighted to sympa- 
thise, breathed throughout his writ- 
ings, while the soundness of his 
judgment, and the purity of his prin- 
ciples, stamped a peculiar value on 
all his compositions. Mr Scott was 
obviously a man of an ardent and ori- 
ginal mind. His ideas of honour 
were as lofty as his love of virtue was 
innate and habitual. But while his 
talents commanded the admiration, 
the qualities of his heart were fitted 
to secure the affections of his friends ; 
and no man ever had fairer prospects 
of rising to distinction in the world, 


__™ By the late John Scott, Esq. author 

of the Visit to Paris, &c. Doslliet Long- 

man and Co. 1821. 
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when these were at once blasted for 
everin the cruelestand most unlooked- 
for manner. The = have already 
made up their minds as to the nature 
of the transactions which led to his 
extermination, and we have no wish 
to fret those sores which are yet re- 
cent, and must still, we fear, rankle 
and fester in hopeless and incurable 
malignity. But when we say, 


MULTIS ille Bonts flebilis occidit, 


we hazard an assertion which we sus- 


— hardly one man breath- 
ing dis , or at least competent to 
ves and we would indulge the flat- 
tering hope that a death which we 
join with every right-thinking man in 
Lewsiliu, may not prove valueless 
in as far as regards the moral dignity 
and purity of our national literature. 
The first part of this volume only 
and the Essay on French Literature 
which “‘ was, in substance, publishe 
in a review,” are all that the author 
appears to have prepared for the press. 
The spirit that pervades the whole, 
however, is admirable.: His account of 
the provinces of Normandy and Bre- 
tagne supplies a great desideratum in 
travelling literature ; his remarks on 


the traces which he discovered, and ° 


the effects which he saw exemplified 
of the French Revolution, coming as 
they do from a Whig, and a man of 
liberal principles, must carry great 
weight with the moderate of all par- 
ties ; and his Sketches of Scenery on 
the banks of the Loire are at once 
original and interesting ; disclosing 
to us in lively pictures, and fine 
descriptions, a scene generally un- 
travelled by our “ ambulating” coun- 
trymen, and manifesting a power 
of imagination, and a warm feelin 
for natural beauty, which, compar 
with the galimatias of other ‘‘ voya- 
urs,” are quite attractive and re- 
eshing. He'seems, however, to have 
seen little of Switzerland beyond 
Lausanne and Geneva, and his notes 
on Italy are nothing more than re- 
miniscences in aid of his own recollec- 
tion. As such, therefore, they claim 
an exemption from criticism. The 
Essay on French Literature is very 
cleverly, if not profoundly, written. 
The author appreciates, with much 
precision and taste, the force of na- 
tional character on national literature, 
displays very convincingly the 
verty of the French language in what 
OL. Ix. 
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constitutes par excellence poetical ex- 
pression, and developes, with singular 
ingenuity and effect, the influence of 
recent events on the morals, taste, and 
literature, of the French nation. ‘The 
chief fault of this essay appears to be 
too great expansion. We find the 
same idea recurring again and again 
in a new dress and attitude, and are 
obliged to listen to illustration crowd- 
ed on illustration, after our conviction 
was complete. This is the natural 
error of a mind and imagination un- 
usually active, and overflowing with 
an exuberant redundancy of thoughts 
and images. But we must proceed to 
give our readers a few specimens of 
the interesting. volume before us, 
which we would earnestly recommend 
to their attention on Two accounts: 
first, for its own intrinsic merits ; 
and secondly, with reference to the 
future comfort of the remaining and 
branches of the author's fa- 
mily. 

The following pa displays, in 
full perfection, the comforts of a 
French Inn. 


*¢ As they conducted us up two stairs of 
this large and externally magnificent build- 
ing, we found every step besmeared with 
gross nastiness, and we were introduced 
through a dark passage, and one of their 
own bed-rooms, into the apartments allot- 
ted for us. Their walls, and particularly 
those of the two bed-rooms, were stained 
all over with spitting. This, however in- 
credible it may appear, is a common prac- 
tice in France. The back of every bed, 
even in the first rate hotels of Paris, gives 
this beastly evidence to the coarse man- 
ners of its occupants. In fact, a French- 
man seems to consider spitting a gratifica- 
tion, and its frequency an accomplish- 
ment. He always makes a display of it; 
and he spits against his wall as readily as 
into his handkerchief. Our rooms seemed 
quite removed from all communication 
with those who were to attend on us. 
the below was large, our dis- 
er it great. We loudly objected 
to our situation, and req to know 
how we should contrive to convey intima- 
‘tion of our wants to those who were to 
supply them. The dirtiest of the waiters 
had every thing to say forthe place. There 
was a superb salle be.‘w: the chambers 
‘were bien propres, and our wishes would in 
every case be anticipated ; but in case, by 
-any’accident, it should happen that Mon- 
sieur might haveoccasion to deinand any 

thing, he would have the honour to shew 
Monsieur how to signify his pleasure. Hc 
accordingly led me out, with an air of self- 
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Italy to make him in love with his 
own great and free country ; and, on 
nothing does he felicitate her so much 
as in having escaped the revolution 
mania that desolated France, and |] 

in every town, village, and hamlet, 
melancholy and discernible traces of 
its dreadful fury. 
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approbation, and with assurances of giving 
satisfaction, through the dark passage, 

t his truckle bed, into an open gallery, 
ooking down into a stable yard: having 
placed me close to the door of a detestable 
Cabinet d’Aisance, to which men and wo- 
men resorted, though the door was formed 
of open rail-work ; ke exclaimed ¢ Voila, 
Monsieur!’ He then informed me that I 
only had to hallow Garcon, down into the 
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yard, which cry they were very likely to 
hear, provided they did not happen to be 
out of the way! This explanation failed 
to give the satifaction, upon which he had 
so confidently reckoned. We declared our- 
selves bent on trying the Hotel de France 
opposite. He reiterated and ejaculated his 
assurances, that we would find every arti- 
cle commodious and clean, and him and 
his companion attentive. Nothing can go 
beyond the persuasion and confidence of 
their talking: they seem so perfectly at 
ease as to the strict veracity of their decla- 
rations ; they are so sure of gaining their 
point ; so certain of commanding satisfac- 
tion, that they persuade you against the 
evidence of your senses. They have also 
a persuasive tone of candour in the midst 
of their earnestness, and an attitude 
and expression of astonishment that they 
should have their words for a moment 
doubted, that seem dictated by the very 
simplicity of truth. Moved by the wait- 
er’s asseverations, and shrinking from the 
unpleasantness of leaving a house that we 
_ had once fairly entered, and the trouble of 
n eving our things, we consented to stop 
where we were, and it is but doing the 
men justice to say, that they did all they 
could to fulfil what they had promised. 
They were always on the alert, and ne- 
giected all other business to be in almost 
pepe attendance at our door. This, 
wever, rarely follows such assurances ; 
you are usually left, as a matter of course, 
to bewail your credulity. At the conclu- 
sion of our stay in the Hotel des Voya- 
geurs, the dirtiest waiter, who took an 
evident ascendancy over the other, acting 
on all occasions as spokesman and direc- 
tor, came up to us with looks of conscious 
triumph, and said, * Have you not been 
well served?’ We conf we had been 
agreeably disappointed. He thought this 
an auilen opportunity of giving a blow 
to the rival establishment opposite : * Ah,” 
said he, * how lucky you are in not hay- 
_ ing gone to the Hétel de la France! you 
would have had no attendance there, and 
would have been half poisoned with their 
cookery: besides, they are great Buona- 
partists, and belonged to his Federés.’ | 
asked if the town was a Buonaparte town ? 
* We have not many Buonapartists,’ he 
replied; ‘ but such as we have, are very 
bad.’ pp. 61--65. 


Mr Scott saw much in France and 
10 


‘¢ Every where in Franee the effects of 
this terrible convulsion are seen in destruc- 
tion, outrage, and brutality: few, indeed, 
by comparison, are those amendments of 

ublic condition, which would afford the 
over of his ies consolation for the 
coarseness of the means employed to bring 
them about. The French people, at that 
time, seem to have been animated by no 
feeling but a desire of general destruction. 
With all that existed, existence was a ca- 
pital crime, sufficient to condemn it to live 
no longer. Their animosity was that of 
a vain, ignorant people, against all that 
had not been done by themselves: they 
could not bear to be beholden to their an- 
cestors; they felt no pride in the past, be- 
cause they had no hand in it. The fine 
sensations of the heart, that arise in the 
better specimens of human nature, when 
we contemplate the root from whence they 
have sprung, are not felt by a Frenchman. 
This is another proof that he is totally ig- 
norant of the ideal, and that he can relish 
and understand only what is grossly ma- 
terial. He cannot see or feel what is not 
under his hand: he must touch to become 
acquainted—he must be personally con- 
ar to have any personal interest.” pp. 

—72. 


In visiting the castle of Vitré he 
again recurs to the same subject. 


‘© We went to see the fine castle of Vi- 
tré. It is in ruins, the rooms having been 
destroyed in the Revolution; but the walls — 
and towers are magnificent. Its ditch is 
large and deep; it stands upon an eley:- 
tion of rock, and looks down upon the 
lower town from a great height; while the 
view it affords of the country is highly 
beautiful. The elegant salon had been en- 
tered by a flight of stairs. There was a 
large and fine suit of rooms below the le- 
vel of the castle-yard, with windows look- 
ing out upon the lower town ; the stairs to 
thé salon were destroyed ; its gilded walls 
were blackened with fire; the beams that 
supported its floor had tumbled into the 
rooms below, or hung over them in a 
broken and threatening state. Even the 
towers of stupendous strength had suffered. 
The walls they could not hurt; but the 


_stoné floors were broken in, and fire had. 


been used here; so that the undertaki 
of ascending to the top ethene cou 
buildings was attended with considerable 
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danger. The yard of the castle bears 
the most imposing look of antiquity. It 
has the profound draw-well, the arched 
gateway, the watch-tower—all the finest 
old style. The Prussians had bivouacked 
here, and occupied the few lower apart- 
ments that are still defended from the wea- 
ther. An old woman resides in a small 
porter’s I » close to the drawbridge, 
who shews the ruin to strangers. She was 
moved to tears when she described the 
in its pride and splendour, which she 
seen.. She was on the establishment 
of the castle in her youth, and recountg 
the horrors of its fall with strong emoyf)y 
The destroyed rooms were convertedf#{n'y a 
revolutionary prison ; and the kit#ie, was 
destined for those condemngy, « die. 
Some of the unfortunate fanyy .o whom it 
belonged were here held captivity, and 
from hence were the place of 
death. While our “vise was describing 
these things, she §%e!.c im a solemn whis- 
per, as if surroyficud by the state of past 
days, and oveficard by the spirits of her 
murdered yiassers. In one strong room, 
near theov.er gate, the police confined a 
mischiévous madman; and his howling 
execrations, directed i the visitors, 
whom he heard near him, mingled them- 
selves with the old woman’s sad story, de- 
livered in a low tone of voice, thus 
ducing an indescribably awful effect. It 
brought the contrast between the present 
and the with almost wering 
force on our feelings. We 1 e 
very much struck with what we ad conn 
and listened to. Among other things, we 
were told, that some part of the family, now 
re-established at Paris, was suspected tohave 
lately visited the ruins of the superb posses- 
sion incogniti. They walked through the 
decayed salons, and stumbled over the 
fragments of their glory, with looks of me- 
lancholy grief; and, on going away, a 
young man gave a handsome donation to 
the aged porteress. She has since had 
good reason to believe, that this was the 
lord whose infancy she had nursed. She 
wept bitterly as she told us this; and de- 
clared she would have died consoled for all 
the past if she had but known him, and 
could have kissed his hand. It is in feel- 
ings and sentiments such as these that our 
nature shews its richness. In striving to 
rise above them as weaknesses, what do we. 
but fall back into poverty and blunders ? 
Man is made for his sphere, and cannot as, 
cend above it, but to be precipitated to its 
very bottom. The French have stripped their 
country of its finest ornaments, and most 
gtateful invitations to reflection. . Its ca- 
thedrals are dismantled, its castles demo- 
lished, its chateaux outraged: society has 
been reversed without being improved ;. 
and, if errors have been “ae > crimes 
haye unfortunately taken their place. The, 
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French Revolution will be to all agg 
blot, and a hurtful influence j 
history. It began in wag 
which was succeeded by ip 
ed in chains. Its rey 
progress ent, by a- 

ming some ab’ | -::tating others, against 
trying experygy-::s that may have such ca- 
lamitous aff) wicked results. Yet the peo. 
es : whom this serious charge lies 

VP neither modesty nor caution 
di ; they are still as light, 
's confident, as insolent, and as rash as 
ever. To reduce them to their ns low 
level is really a moral duty ; this a- 
lone can reduce the hurtfulness of their 
example, and, in some measure, obliterate 
the stain they have affixed on the charac- 
ter of mankind.” pp. 77—81. 


At the t moment we cannot 
refuse a place to Mr Scott's character of 
the Buonapartists—a character drawn, 
as the reader must perceive, by an im- 
partial hand, and calculated w afford 
materials for deep and serious reflee- 
tion. How finely this contrasts with 
the insane ity for revolutio 
ruffians and military despotism, whic 
reigns throughout the formidable 
_— of poor bewildered Lady Mor- 
gan 


distinguishable fi places 
ingui e from F 

in the externals of decency and good or- 
der, equally superior in those moral qua- 
lities that have at bottom a close connec- 
tion with the perfection of the social con- 
dition. Throughout our journeying in 
France, we invariably observed that the 
moderate royalists were persons of amiable 
manners, and excellent character, and that, 
on the other side, the zealous Buona- 
partists were men of discontented, vicious 
minds, or of desperate circumstances. The 
fiercest enemy to the king, in one of the 
towns through which we passed, was a 
woman who beat her husband, cheated his 
creditors, and starved his children. To 
this rule, it would be illiberal to deny, 
there are exceptions; but the respective 
systems of the two governments recom- 
mend them separately to Bo 
dispositions. The peaceful, the kind, and 
the religious, have, generally speaking, an 
abhorrence of that government, the chief 
fruits of which have been war, murder, 


and 
the 
ous 
ly be said, is not re 
man in France: it is an error peculiar to 
England to connect his name with any 
thing desirable in the state of manki 

It is very certain that men of excellent in- 
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tentions have committed this blunder in 
England, and that he has more admirers 
and advocates in that country than in any 
other of the world. This may arise from 
the earnestness of political f li g, and the 
energy of political debating, in Great Bri- 
tain. Where these prevail, men are fastly 
wedded to extreme opinions, and the 
strength of their minds precipitates them 
far beyond the mark. This, however, 1s 
a better fault than the stagnation of think- 
ing on such subjects; an over-activity in- 
dicates the briskness of life, although it is 
necessary to guard against the excesses 
committed in this boisterousness. That 
there should be any now foolish enough to 
believe that purposes of moral and _politi- 
cal improvement could in any way be pro- 
moted by the continuance of Buonaparte’s 
sway, is certainly one of the strongest 
proofs of the blindness of party that has 
ever been afforded the world; but it be- 
comes less surprising when one reflects 
that this attachment is but the consequence 
of self-love. This is always heightened by 
opposition ; and as the cause, to the suc- 
cess of which our reputation for discern- 
ment and talent is connected, becomes 
more and more lost, our egotistical sensa- 
tions drive us to uphold it with increased 
pertinacity. It may be observed that those 
in England, who have, through the whole 
course of the Revolution, considered the 
cause of human freedom dependent on its 
triumph, and who have not shaken off this 
idea, even under the tyranny and guide of 
the imperial despotism, are men of strong 
but egotistical minds, whose reasoning is 
acute, but always paradoxical, who think 
better than they act, and who take a pride 
in seeing qualities in things that no one 
else can see, or rather that are entirely op- 
posite to those which the experience of 
mankind has proved to belong to them. 
Persons open to conviction, that is to say, 
persons whose self-love is not the highest 
consideration in their minds, have gra- 
dually withdrawn themselves from so dis- 
graced a cause, and this has been falsely 
pte ct upon them as inconsistency and 
treachery. Others, who have founded, 
their original opinions in moderation, and 
who have since been advancing into a bi- 
gotted and prejudiced opposition, are ego- 
tists of another description. These have 
not found sufficient consolation for their 
shallow vanity, in abiding by the general 
experience and interests of their fellow- 
creatures, and their miserable weakness 
hinders them from seeing how the real dig. 
nity of our nature consists chiefly in those 
affections which make improvement an he- 
_reditary descent from the past. The 
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what Burke describes as an honourable 
submission ; they would rais¢ their indi- 
vidual importance by sneering at all that 
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verty of their minds renders them dead to. 
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is to be traced to the human race in gene. 
ral, and in which they, as individuals, 
have had nothing to do. That estrange- 
ment from natural affections, which Mr 
Godwin at one time thought conducive to 
general moral justice, they have effected by 
the inordinacy of their self-esteem. They 
are not only first, but sole, in their own 
eyes. Godwin’s error was a great one, 
and he has since acknowledged it; but it 
had a lofty source: the blunder of the 
others is as low in its origin as mischiev- 
ous in its consequences.” pp. 101—105. 
The following remarks, as connect- 
ed with the splendid advances in the 
mathematics, for which the French 
nation has, of late years, been dis- 
tinguished, are too curious to be 
over. ‘They deserve to be quoted for 
another reason, too apparent to be 
mistaken. 


‘¢ The French are in general excellent 
students ; they pursue laborious investiga- 
tion with extreme patience, and their natu- 
ral shrewdness enables them quickly and 
cleverly to draw results from investigation. 
If genius could come from reading, or 
truth from systematizing, the chief abode 
of both would be in France; but this, un- 
fortunately for the French, is not the case. 
Perpetual building upon the works of 
others is repeating over again the folly of 
the tower of Babel. You may reach toa 
great height, but to what. ? As 
_ rise you lose sight of the earth, and 

ave just as little chance, as when laying 
the first brick, of gaining heaven. Still, 
however, we must repeat our eulogium on 
the wise public spirit in France that pro- 
vides these noble libraries for the delight 
and assistance of those whom fortune sel- 
dom favours enough to enable them to fur- 
nish themselves very fully in this 
England deserves to be told of her shame- 
ful deficiency on this main point, in the 
warmest language. The locked doors of 
a college-room, which are only opened by 
the porter who shows the books for half-a- 
crown, or the guarded gates of a mighty 
museum, to get within which tickets must 
be sought and granted, are all she possesses 
in this way. These invite not the poor and 
naked, the hungry and the thirsty, but the 
graduated, the known, and the wealthy. 
A student with a shabby coat can scarcely 
reach these guarded treasures; and if he 
should be fortunate enough to do so, a re- 
pulsive air would greet his entrance, and 
the liveried attendants would deem them-— 
selves degraded if called upon to wait on 
so humble a reader. In France, to her 
credit be it said, the distinction between 
the well-dressed and the ill-dressed is not 
known in scientific and literary society.— 
The internal qualifications alone settle the 
degree of difference here.” pp. 131—133. 
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We have already characterised the 
Essay on French Literature, and we 
have only to remark, in addition to 
what we have said above, that it dis- 
plays a truly English spirit. Mr 
Scott was not one of those vain, flimsy, 
and flippant ‘‘ voyageurs,” who are 
captivated with the “‘ tout. artificiel” 
of the writers of France. He was too 
intimately acquainted with the golden 
age of Elizabeth, and of English 
try, to allow his eye to be dazzled, or 
his judgment misled, by the tinsel and 
frippery of the fantastic Siécle de 
Louis Quatorze. It is undoubtedly 
true, that the French have no 
poetry. So sensible are they of this 
tact themselves, that they have inva- 
riably and fiercely opposed every at- 
tempt to introduce blank verse into 
their language. The attempt, indeed, 
was absurd, if not impossible, as the 
French language is utterly destitute of 
poetical expression. Destroy the jingle 
of their bouts rimés, and what before 
held the rank of poetry is instantly de- 
graded into peaearen prose. There is 
not a sceneof real deep passion or pathos 
to befound in any one of their tragedies. 
This will not surprise any one who re- 
flects, that the nation is utterly de- 


void of feeling. A Frenchman’s emo-. 


tions lie all on the surface—are all a 
mere flash in the pan—a momentary 
corruscation, which embodies itself in 
a pun, or is sent forth in the shape of 
a pasquinade, but which never betrays 
the least knowledge of, or communion 
with, the hidden springs of great 
actions. He is gay without being 
animated, and grave without being 
serious. His constant effort is to 
shine ; and every casual idea or asso- 
ciation is, of course, pressed into the 
service of the moment. No deep im- 

ression is made, and the mind soon 
becomes, by habit, incapable of receiv- 
ing any. The literature of a country 
is the only infallible criterion of na- 
tional character. So Mr Scott has de- 
monstrated, and has given instances 
enow to satisfy the most sceptical.— 
But we must have done. 


HUMBOLDT’S PERSONAL NARRATIVE.* 
WE are not quite of opinion, that 


_ the “ Narrative of the Personal Tra- 


vels of Humboldt” has in all respects 
fulfilled the expectations which were 
awakened by its tirst announcement. 


Vol 
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We have all many splendid associa- 
tions with the scenery of the equinoc- 
tial regions of South America, With 
our earliest studies, we learn that, 
through that department of the new 
world, the immense chain of the Andes 
stretches in bolder and more Pee 
turesque forms than are assumed by 
any other mountains on the surface of 
our globe. It is in the same region, 
that the Oronooko and the Amazon 
pour those prodigious tides of water, 
which force even old ocean to retreat, 
and which colour, with their own pe- 
culiar hues, the wide bosom of the 
shore for mony a league. It is there, 
too, that the loftiest and loudest vol- 
canoes of the world pour their thun- 
ders from craters enveloped in perpetu- 
al snow ; and over the whole face of the 
landscape we have all been early taught 
to believe that a more luxuriant and 
novel vegetation is diffused, than that 
which can be found in any other coun- 
try. It was in this quarter of the 
world, too, that the early Spanish ad- 
venturers found those many wonders, 
with which they astonished the ears of 
their Sovereigns, and of all Europe,— 
that nations of Amazons which defied 
the usual dominion of man, roamed 


in fearless majesty, amidst forests in. 


which no sound of the woodman’s axe 
had ever been heard,—and that a king 
was found (El Dorado) who wasevery 
day dusted by his subjects with pow- 
dery gold, and whose dominions it 
was, at that time, the supreme object 
of European ambition to subdue. 

When a series of travels, therefore, 
in such a region is announced, the 
imagination of every reader is ready to 
take wing. 
magnificent descriptions of external 
scenery, fancy that they shall be car- 
ried into regions, where every thing 
will be different from all that they 
had formerly known of beautiful 
or grand; the philosophical inquirer 
pleases himself with the idea of disco- 
veries in the air, the water, and the 
earth, which could not be made amidst 
the monotonous uniformity of common 
countries ; andthe politician who loves 
to dwell on the varied forms of human 
polity, imagines that, in the strange 
associations of roving tribes, he shall 
obtain a more perfect insight into the 
origin of those establishments, which 
render civilized society so rich a scene 
of contemplation and of wonder. 

We are very far from saying that 


‘They who delight in. 
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Humboldt’s work is not full of much 
that is curious, and much that is novel. 
We think, on the contrary, that it will 
long be ed as one of the most 
valuable accessions which the litera- 
ture and philosophy of modern times 
have received, and we are confident 
that no reader can take the trouble of 
perusing the work, without coming 
from the perusal wiser and more im- 
bued with the spirit of philosophical 

ulation than before. But still we 
think it equally evident that the work 
is by far too minute and too long, and 
that its effect would have been infi- 
nitely improved, if the author had 
tixed the attention of his readers, ra- 
ther upon the grand and: general fea- 
tures of the country, than upon all 
the windings of the rivers and varyin 
vegetation of the woods, and if he ha 
— to make his book an allurement 
to the study of his purely speculative 
works, rather than to render it a repo- 
sitory of every minute speculation 
that  Renltare to cross his mind. 

Still we repeat, that the work is full 
of interest and of instruction, and that 
it is one of those few books which 
no reader ought to be unacquainted 
with. We proceed, therefore, with- 
out further comment, to present to 
our readers a few of the many won- 
derful observations with which the 
last published volumes are replete. 

The first curious speculation which 
these volumes contain respects the 
black crust with which many rivers 
in different parts of the torrid zone 
are known to invest those rocks which 
are exposed to their influence. On 
this subject Humboldt makes the fol- 
lowing curious observations. 

** We must observe, in the first place, 
that this phenomenon does not belong te 
the cataracts of the Oroonoko alone, but is 
found in both hemispheres. At my return 
from Mexico in 1807, when I showed the 
granites of Atures and Maypures to Mr 
Roziére, who had travelled over the valley 
of Egypt, the coasts of the Red Sea, and 
Mount Sinai, this learned geologist let me 
see, that the primitive rocks of the little 
cataracts of Syene display, like the rocks of 
the Oroonoko, a glossy surface, of a black- 
ish grey, or almost eae colour, and of 
which some of the fragments seem coated 
with tar. Recently, in the unfortunate 
expedition of Captain Tuckey, the Eng- 
lish naturalists were struck with the same 
appearance in the yellalas (rapids and 
shoals) that obstructed the river Congo or 
Zaire, Dr Koenig has placed in the Bri- 


[Aug: 
tish Museum, by the side of the syenites 
of the Congo, the granites of Atures taken 
from a series of rocks, which were pre. 
sented by Mr Bonpland and myself to the 
illustrious president of the Royal Society of 
London. ‘* These fragments,’ says Mr 
Koenig, ‘ alike resemble meteoric stones ; 
in both rocks, those of the Oroonoko and 
of Africa, the black crust is composed, ac- 
cording to the analysis of Mr Children, of 
the oxyd of iron and manganese.’ Some 
experiments made at Mexico, conjointly 
with Mr del Rio, had led me to think, that 
the rocks of Atures, which blacken the pa-. 
per in which they are wrapped, contain, 
beside oxyd of manganese, carbon, and su- 
percarburetted iron. At the Oroonoko, 
granitic masses of forty or fifty feet thick 
are uniformly coated with these oxyds; 
and, however thin these crusts may ap- 
pear, they must nevertheless contain pretty 
considerable quantities of iron and man- 
ganese, since they occupy a space of above 
a league square. 

‘* It must be observed, that all these 
phenomena of coloration have hitherto ap- 
peared in the torrid zone only, in rivers 
that have periodical overflowings, of which 
the habitual temperature is from twenty- 
four to twenty-eight centesimal degrees, 
and which flow, not over grit-stone, or 
calcareous rocks, but over granite, gneiss, 
and hornblende rocks. Quartz feld. 
spar scarcely contain five or six thousandths | 
of oxyd of iron and of manganese ; but in 
mica and hornblende these oxyds, and par- 
ticularly that of iron, amount, according to 
Klaproth and Herrmann, to fifteen or twen- 
ty parts in a hundred. The hornblende 
contains also some carbon, like the Lydian. 
stone and kieselschiefer. Now, if these 
black crusts were formed by a slow decom-, 
position of the granitic rock, under the, 
double influence of humidity and the tropi- 
cal sun, how is it to be conceived, that these 
oxyds are spread so uniformly over the 
whole surface of the stony masses, and are 
not more abundant round a crystal of mica 
or hornblende, than on the feldspar and 
milky quartz? ‘The ferruginous sand-. 
stones, granites, and marbles, that become 
cinereous and sometimes brown in damp. 
air, display an aspect altogether different. . 
In reflecting upon the lustre and equal. 
thickness of the crusts, we are rather in- 
clined to think, that this matter is depo- 
sited by the Oroonoko, and that the water. 
has penetrated even into the clefts of the 
rocks. Adopting this hypothesis, it may 
be asked, whether the river hold the oxyds __ 
suspended like sand, and other earthy sub-. . 
stances, or they be found in a state of che,) 
mical solution. The first supposition ‘is, 
less admissible, on account of ig homo- 
geneity of the crusts, which contain neither . 
grains of sand, nor spangles of mica, mix-_ 
ed with the oxyds. We must then recur 
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to the idea of a chemical solution; and 
this idea is no way at variance with the 
henomena, that we daily observe in our 
boratories. The waters of great rivers 
contain carbonic acid ; and, were they even 
entirely pure, they would still be capable, 
in very great volumes, of dissolving some 
portions of oxyd, or those metallic hydrats, 
which are regarded as the least soluble. 
The mud of the Nile, which is the sedi- 
ment of the matters that the river holds 
suspended, is destitute of manganese; but 
contains, according to the analysis of Mr 
Regnault, six parts in a hundred of oxyd 
of iron; and its colour, at first black, chan- 
ges to yellowish brown by desiccation and 
the contact of air. The mud consequently 
is not the cause of the black crusts on the 
rocks of Syene. Mr Berzelius had the 
goodness, at my request, to examine these 
crusts, and recognized in them, as in those 
of the granites of the Oroonoko and Rio 
Congo, the union of iron and manganese. 
This celebrated chemist thinks, that the ri- 
vers do not take up these oxyds from the 
soil over which they flow, but derive them 
from their subterraneous sources, and de- 
posit them on the rocks in the manner of 
cementation, by the action of particular af- 
finities, perhaps by that of the potash of the 
feldspar. A long residence at the cataracts 
of the Oroonoko, the Nile, and the Rio 
Congo, and an examination of the circum- 
stances that accompany this phenomenon 
of coloration, could alone lead to the com- 
plete solution of the problem we have dis- 
cussed. Is this phenomenon independent 
of the nature of the rocks ? I shall content 
myself with observing in general, that nei- 
ther the granitic masses remote from the 
ancient bed of the Oroonoko, but exposed 
during the rainy season to the alternations 
of heat and moisture, nor the granitic rocks 
bathed by the brownish waters of the Rio 
Negro, assume the ap ce of meteoric 
stones. The Indians say, ‘ that the rocks 
are black only where the waters are white.’ 
They ought perhaps to add, * where the 
waters acquire great swiftness, and strike 
with force against the rocks of the banks.’ 
Cementation seems to explain why the 

crusts augment so little in thickness. 
pp- 20—24. 


The next speculation relates to a fact 
which has long been known to those 
who dwell in the neighbourhood of 
falls of water, and which has often 
been accounted for on principles which 
our author controverts. e fact is, 
that the noise of a cataract is common- 
ly prodigiously increased in intensity 

uring the night. The principles 
which naturally suggest themselves as 
accounting for this fact are, in the 
first place, the increased: stillness of 
the air during the night, when every 
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sound of living thing is hushed, and 
nature, therefore, seems to utter a 
louder voice, only because no discord- 
ant sound mingles with her echoes ; 
and in the next place, it is supposed 
that the moisture and coolness of the 
air during night are still more efficient 
causes of this phenomenon—and this 
is the solution which even philoso- 
phic minds have been accustomed 
to give. Let us now hear Mr Hum- 
boldt on, the fact; and without pre- 
suming to answer for the justness of 
his theory, we shall at least be for- 
ced to confess that it is ingenious 
and plausible. 


*¢ The inhabitants of Atures and May- 
pures, whatever the missionaries may have 
asserted in their works, are not more struck 
with deafness by the noise of the great ca- 
taracts, than the Catadupes of the Nile. 
When this noise is heard in the plain that 
surrounds the mission, at the distance of 
more than a league, you seem to be near 
a coast skirted by reefs and breakers. ‘The 
noise is three times as loud by night as by 
day, and gives an inexpressible charm to 
these solitary scenes. What can be the 
cause of this increased intensity of sound 
in a desert, where nothing seems to inter- 
rupt the silence of nature ? The velocity of 
the propagation of sound, far from aug- 
menting, decreases with the lowering of the 
temperature. The intensity diminishes in 
air agitated by a wind, which is contrary 
to the direction of the sound; it diminish. 
es also by dilatation of the air, and is weak- 
er in the higher than in the lower regions 
of the atmosphere, where the number of 
particles of air in motion is greater in the 
same radius. The intensity is the same 
in dry air, and in air mingled with va- 
pours; but it is feebler in carbonic acid 
gas, than in mixtures of azote and oxygen. 
From these facts, which are all we know 
with any certainty, it is difficult to explain 
a phenomenon observed near every cascade 
in Europe, and which, long before our ar- 
rival in the village of Atures, had struck 
the missionary and the Indians. The noc- 
turnal temperature of the atmosphere is 3° 
less than the temperature of the day; at 
the same time the apparent humidity aug- 
ments at night, and the mist that covers 
the cataracts becomes thicker. We have 
just seen, that the hygroscopic state of the 
air has no influence on the propagation of 
the sound, and that the cooling of the air 


diminishes its swiftness. 

** Tt may be ¢ t, that, even in pla- 
ces not inhabited by man, the hum of in- 
sects, the song of birds, the rustling of 
leaves agitated the feeblest winds, occa- 


sion during the day a confused noise, which 
we perceive the less because it is uniform, 
and constantly strikes the ear. Now this 
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noise, however slightly perceptible it may 
be, may diminish the intensity of a louder 
noise ; and this diminution may cease, if 
during the calm of the night the song of 
birds, the hum of insects, and the action of 
the wind upon the leaves, be interrupted. 
But this yaa even admitting its 
justness, can y be om to the fo- 
rests of the Oroonoko, where the air is 
constantly filled by an innumerable quan- 
tity of moschettoes, where the hum of in- 
sects is much louder by night than by day, 
and where the breeze, if ever it be felt, 
blows only after sunset. 

« I rather think, that the presence of 
the sun acts upon the propagation and in- 
tensity of the sound by the obstacles, which 
they find in the currents of air of different 
density, and the partial undulations of the 
atmosphere caused by the unequal heating 
of different parts of the soil. In calm air, 
whether it be dry, or mingled with vesicu- 
lar vapours equally distributed, the sono- 
rous undulation is propagated without diffi- 
culty. But when the air is crossed in every 
direction by small currents of hotter air, 
the sonorous undulation is divided into two 
undulations, where the density of the me- 
dium changes abruptly ; partial echoes are 
tormed, that weaken the sound, because one 
of the streams comes back upon itself ; and 
those divisions of undulations take " 
of which Mr Poisson has recently devel- 
oped the theory with great sagacity. It is 
not therefore the movement of the particles 
of air from below to above in the ascend. 
ing current, or the small oblique currents, 
that we consider as opposing by a shock 
the propagation of the sonorous undula- 
tions. A shock, given to the surface of a 
liquid, will form circles around the centre 
of percussion, even when the liquid is agi- 
tated. Several kinds of undulations may 
cross each other in water, as in air, without 
being disturbed in their propagation ; little 
movements may ride over cach other, and 
the real cause of the less a of sound 
during the day appears to be the interru 
in the elastic 
During the day, there is a sudden inter- 
ruption of density, wherever small stream- 
lets of air of a high temperature rise over 
parts of the soil unequally heated. The 
sonorous undulations are divided, as the 
rays of light are refracted, and form the 
mirage (looming) wherever strata of air of 
unequal density are contiguous. The pro- 
pagation of sound is altered, when a stra- 
tum of hydrogen gas is made to rise in a 
tube cl at one end above a stratum of 
atmospheric air; and Mr Biot has well 
explained by the in ition of bubbles 
of carbonic acid gas, why a glass filled with 
Champagne wine is little sonorous so long 
as the gas is evolved, and continues to pass 
through the strata of the liquid. 

_ ** In announcing these ideas, I might 
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presented by 


almost rest on the authority of an ancient 
philosopher, whom the moderns continue 
to treat with disdain, though the most dis. 
tinguished zoologists have long rendered 
ample justice to the sagacity of his obser. 
vations. ‘* Why,” says Aristotle in his cu- 
rious book of Problems, * why is sound 
better heard during the night? Because 
there is more calmness on account of the 
absence of caloric, (of the hottest.) This 
absence renders every thing calmer, for the 
sun is the principle of all movement.’ 
Aristotle no doubt a vague presenti- 
ment of the cause of the phenomenon ; but 
he attributes to the motion of the atmo- 

ere, and the shock of the particles of 
air, what seems to be rather owing to ab- 
rupt changes of density in the contiguous 
Strata of air.” pp- 67——72. 


The scenery of the Oroonoko seems, 
from the descriptions of our traveller, 
to be often in the highest degree im- 
pressive and sublime, and its cataracts 

ave a character of majesty and of 
continuous grandeur which is not 
similar rivers in any 
other quarter of the globe. The fol- 
lowing description of the cataract of 
Maypures, and also of the general 
character of tropical scenery, is exceed 
ingly striking. 


** To take in at one view the grand cha- 
racter of these stupendous scenes, the spec- 
tator must be stationed on the little moun- 
tain of Manimi, a granitic ridge, that rises 
from the Savannah, north of the church of 
the mission, and is itself only a continua- 
tion of the steps, of which the raudalito of 
Manimi is composed. We often visited 
this mountain, for we were never weary of 
the view of this astonishing spectacle, con- 
cealed in one of the most remote corners of 
the earth. Arrived at the summit of the 
rock, the eye suddenly takes in a sheet of 
foam, extending a whole mile. Enormous 
rem stone, black as iron, issue from 
its m. Some are uped in 
pairs, like basaltic hills 
towers, strong castles, and ruined build- 
ings. Their gloomy tint contrasts with 
the silvery splendour of the foam, Every 
rock, every islet is covered with vigorous 
trees, collected in clusters. At the. foot of 
those paps, as far as the eye can reach, @ 
thick vapour is suspended over the river, 
and through this whitish fog the tops of 
the lofty palm-trees shoot up. What name: 
shall we give to these majestic plaats? I 
suppose them to be the vadgiai, a new spe- 
cies of the genus oreodoxa, ‘the. trunk of 
which is more than eighty feet high.. The. 
leafy plume of this palm-tree had.a bril- 
liant lustre, and rises almost t0-. 
ward the sky. At every hour of day 
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the sheet of foam displays different aspects. 
Sometimes the hilly islands and the palm- 
trees project their broad shadows, some- 
times the rays of the setting sun are re- 
fracted in the humid cloud, that shrouds 
the cataract. Coloured arcs are formed, 
and vanish and appear again alternately ; 
light sport of the air, their images wave 
above the plain. 

‘6 Such is the character of the landscape 
discovered from the top of the mountain 
of Manimi, which no traveller has yet de- 
scribed. I do not hesitate to repeat, that 
neither time, nor the view of the Cordille- 
ras, nor any abode in the temperate vallies 
of Mexico, have effaced from my mind the 
powerful impression of the aspect of the 
cataracts. WhenI read a description of 
those places in India, that are embellished 
by running waters and a vigorous vegeta- 
tion, my imagination retraces a sea of foam 
and palm-trees, the tops of which rise a- 
bove a stratum of vapour. The majestic 
scenes of nature, like the sublime works of 
poetry and the arts, leave remembrances 
that are incessantly awakening, and through 
the whole of life mingle with all our feel- 
ings of what is grand and beautiful. 

*¢ The calm of the atmosphere, and the 
tumultuous movement of the waters, pro- 
duce a contrast peculiar to this zone. .Here 
no breath of wind ever agitates the foliage, 
no cloud veils the splendour of the azure 
vault of Heaven; a great mass of light is 
ditfused in the air, or the earth strewn 
with plants with glossy leaves, and on the 
bed of the river, which extends far as the 
eye can reach. This appearance surprises 
the traveller born in the north of Europe. 
The idea of wild scenery, of a torrent rush- 
ing from rock to rock, is linked in his ima- 
gination with that of a climate, where the 
noise of the tempest. is mingled with the 
sound of the cataracts; and where, ina 
gloomy and misty day, sweeping clouds 
seem to descend into the valley, and rest 
upon the tops of the pines. The land- 


scape of the tropics in the low regions of 


the continents has a peculiar physiognomy, 
something of greatness and repose, which 
it preserves even where one of the elements 
1s struggling with invincible obstacles. 
Near the equator, hurricanes and tempests 
belong to islands only, to deserts destitute 
of plants, and to those spots, where parts 
of the atmosphere upon surfaces, 
from which the radiation of heat is very 
different.” pp. 137-—140.. 


We have of late been much pleased 
with the sober cast which many spe- 
culations have assumed, that but a 
few years ago were remarkable only 
for extravagance. It was then, and 
had been for ages, a favourite ‘theory 
to account’ for the very various ‘ap- 


pearances of vegetation and 6f animal 
1X. 
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forms in different hemispheres and in 
remote countries, by referring all of 
them to varieties of climate and of soil ; 
although these varieties are often so 
great as to be very inadequately aca 
counted for upon this principle. 
Those who love what is sound in 
philosophy, will therefore be pleased 
with the following most just shvervs 
tions. 


‘¢ Every hemisphere produces plants of 
a different species ; and it is not by the di- 
versity of climates that we can attempt to 
explain why equinoctial Africa has no 
laurinew, and the New World no heaths; 
why the calceolarie are found only in the 
southern hemisphere ; why the birds of the 
continent of India glow with colours less 
splendid than the birds of the hot parts of 
America; finally, why the tiger is pecu- 
liar to Asia, and the ornithorhincus to New 
Holland. In the vegetable as well as in the 
animal kingdom, the causes of the distri- 
bution of the species are among the num- 
ber of mysteries, which natural philosophy 
cannot reach. This science is not occu- 
pied in the investigation of the origin of 
beings, but of the laws according to which 
they are distributed on the globe. It ex- 
amines the things that are, the co-exist- 
ence of vegetable and animal forms in each 
latitude, at different heights, and at differ- 
ent degrecs of temperature ; it studies the 
relations under which particular organiza- 
tions are more vigorously developed, mul- 
tiplied, or modified; but it approaches 
not problems, the solution of which is im- 
possible, since they touch the origin, the 
first existence of a germe of life. We may 
add, that the attempts which have been 
made, to explain the distribution of va- 
rious species on the globe by the sole in- 
fluence of climate, date at a petiod when 
physical geography was still in its infancy ; 
when, recurting incessantly to pretended 
contrasts between the two worlds, it was 
imagined, that the whole of Africa and of 
America resembled the deserts of Egypt 
and the marshes of Cayenne. At present, 
when men judge of the state of things not 
from one type arbitrarily chosen, but from 
positive knowledge, it is ascertained, that 
the two continents in their immense ex- 
tent contain countries that are altogether 
analogous. There are regions of America 
as barren and burning as the interior of 
Africa. The islands that produce the 

ices of India are scarcely remarkable for 
their dryness ; and it is not on. account of 
the humidity of the climate, as it has been 
affirmed in recent works, that the New 
Continent is deprived of those fine a 
of laurinee and myristice, which are found 
united in one little corner of the earth in 
the Archipelago of India. - For some years 
past the real cinnamon has been cultivated 
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with success in several parts of the New 
Continent ; and a zone that produces the 
coumarouna, the vanilla, the pucheri, the 
pine-apple, the myrtus pimenta, the bal- 
sam of tolu, the myroxylon peruvianum, 
the crotons, the citrosmas, the pejoa, the 
incicnso of the Silla of Caraccas, the gue- 
reme, the pancratium, and so many ma- 
jestic liliaceous plants, cannot be consider- 
ed as destitute of aromatics. Besides, a 
dry air favours the developement of the aro- 
matic, or exciting properties, only in cer- 
tain species of plants. The most cruel 
poisons are produced in the most humid 
zone of America; and it is precisely un- 
der the influence of the long rains of the 
tropics, that the American pimento, cap- 
sicum baccatum, the fruit of which is often 
as caustic and fiery as Indian pepper, ve- 
getates best. From the whole of these 
considerations it follows, 1st, That the New 
Continent possesses spices, aromatics, and 
very active vegetable poisons, that are pe- 
culiar to itself, differing specifically from 
those of the ancient world ; 2d/ly, That the 
ptimitive distribution of species in the tor- 
rid zone cannot be explained by the in- 
fluence of climate solely, or by the distri- 
bution of temperature, which we observe 
in the present state of our planet ; but that 
this difference of climates leads us to per- 
ceive, why a given type of organization de- 
velopes itself more vigorously in such or 
such local circumstances. We can con- 
ceive, that a small number of the families 
of plants, for instance the musacee and 
the palms, cannot belong to very cold re- 
gions, on account of their internal struc- 
ture, and the importance of certain o $ 
but we cannot explain why no one of the 
family of melastomas vegetates north of 
the parallel of thirty degrees, or why no 
rose-tree belongs to the southern hemi- 
sphere. Analogy of climates is often found 
in the two continents, without identity of 
productions.” pp. 180—183. 


We have already noticed the rocks 
which are covered with a black crust. 
The following quotation relates to a 
mayan ai of the rivers which is at 

t as wonderful. 


** At the mouth of the Rio Zama we en- 
tered a class of rivers that merits great. at- 


tention. The Zama, the Mataveni, the. 


Atabapo, the Tuamini, the Temi, and the 
Guainia, are mys that is, their 
Waters, seen in a body, a brown 
like coffee, or ofa nish These 
waters notwithstanding are the most beau- 
tifal, the clearest, and the most agreeable 
to the taste. I have observed above, that 
the crocodiles, and, if not the zancudoes, 
at least the moschettoes, generally shun the 
black waters. The people assert, too, that 
these waters do not embrown the rocks; 


and that the white rivers have black bor- 
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ders, while the black rivers have white. In 
fact, the shores of the Guainia, known to 
the Europeans by the name of the Rio Ne. 
, frequently exhibit masses of quartz 
issuing from granite, and of a dazzlin 
whiteness. The waters of the Mataveni, 
when examined in a glass, are pretty 
white; those of the Atabapo retain a slight 
tinge of yellowish-brown. When the least 


breath of wind agitates the surface of these 


black rivers, they appear of a fine 
green, like the lakes of Switzerland. In 
the shade, the Zama, the Atabapo, and the 
Guainia, are as dark as coffee grounds. 
These phenomena are so striking, that the 
Indians every where distinguish the waters 
by black and white. The former have 
often served me for an artificial horizon; 
they reflect the image of the stars with ad- 
mirable clearness. 

“ The colour of the waters of springs, 
rivers, and lakes, ranks among those phy- 
sical problems, which it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to solve by direct experiments. 
The tints of reflected light are generally 
very different from the tints of transmitted 
light ; particularly when the transmission 
takes place through a t portion of 
fluid. If there were no abeorptlon of rays, 
the transmitted light would be of a colour 
complementary to that of the reflected 
light ; and in general we judge ill of trans- 
mitted light, by filling with water a shal- 
low glass with a narrow aperture. In a 
river the colour of the reflected light comes 
to us always from the interior strata of the 
fluid, and not from the upper stratum. 

** Some celebrated naturalists, who have 
examined the purest waters of the glaciers, 
and those which flow from mountains co- 
vered with perpetual snows, where the 
earth is destitute of the relics of vegetation, 
have thought, that the proper colour of 
water might be blue or green. Nothing, 
in fact, proves, that water is by nature 
white, and that we must always admit the 
presence of a colouring principle, when wa- 
ter viewed by reflection is coloured. In 
the rivers that contain a colouring princi- 
ple, this principle is generally so little in 
quantity, that it eludes all chemical te- 
search. The tints of the ocean seem often 
to depend neither on the nature of the bot- 
tom, nor on the reflection of the sky on the 
clouds. It is said, a t naturalist, Sir 
Humphry Davy, thinks, that the tints of 
different seas may very likely be owing to 
different proportions of iodin. 
_ “* On consulting the geographers of an~ 
tiquity we find, that the Greeks were 
struck by the blue waters of Thermopyle, 
the red waters of J 


stance, near Geneva, have a decidedly blue 
colour. It is said,- that the: snow waters, 
in the Alps of Switzerland, are sometimes 
of an emerald green approaching to grass 
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Several lakes of Savoy and of Pe- 
ru have a brown colour approaching black. 
Most of these phenomena of coloration are 
observed in waters that are believed to be 
the purest, and it is rather from reasonings 
founded on analogy, than from any direct 


analysis, that we may throw some light on 
so uncertain a matter. In the vast system - 


of rivers which we have traversed, (and this 
fact appears to me striking,) the black wa- 
ters are principally restricted to the equa- 
torial band. They 
bout five degrees of north latitude; and a- 
bound thence to beyond the equator as far 
as about two degrees of south latitude. 
The mouth of the Rio Negro is indeed in 
the latitude of 3° 9’; but in this interval 
the black and white waters are so singu- 
larly mingled in the forests and the savan- 
nahs, that we know not to what cause the 
coloration of the waters must be attributed. 
The waters of the Cassiquiare, which fall 
into the Rio Negro, are as white as those 
of the Oroonoko, from, which it issues. Of 
two tributary streams of the Cassiquiare 
very near each other, the Siapa and the 
Pacimony, one is white, the other black, 
** When the Indians are interrogated 
ing the causes of these strange co- 
lorations, they answer, as questions in na- 
tural philosophy or physiology are some- 
times answered in Europe, by repeating 
the fact in other terms, If you address 
yourself to the missionaries, they reply, as 
if they had the most convincing proofs of 
their assertion, ‘ the waters are coloured 
by washing the roots of the sarsaparilla.” 
The smilacew, no doubt, abound on the 
banks of the Rio Negro, the Pacimony, 
and the Cababury; their roots, macerated 
in the water, yield an extractive matter, 
that is brown, bitter, and mucilaginous ; 
but how many tufts of smilax have we 
seen in places, where the waters were en- 
tirely white! In the marshy forest which 
we traversed, to convey our canoe from the 
Rio Tuamini to the Canno Pimichin and 
the Rio Negro, why, in the same soil, did 
we ford alternately rivulets of black and 
white water? Why was no river ever 
found white near its springs, and black in 
the lower part of its course? I know not 
whether the Rio Negro preserve its yellow- 
ish brown colour as far as its mouth, not- 


withstanding the great quantity of white . 


water it receives from the Cassiquiare and 
the Rio Blanco. Mr de la Condamine, 
not having seen this river north of the 
Squaict, could not jndge.of the difference 


** Although, on account of the abund- 
ance of the rivers, ion is more vi- 


vegetation 
-orous close to the equator than eight or 
ten degrees north: or south, it cannot be 


affirmed, that the rivers with black waters 
rise principally. in the most shady and 
thickest forests. On the contrary,.a great 


n to be found a- 


number of the aguas negras come from the 
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open savannahs, that extend from the Me- 
ta beyond the Guaviare toward the Caque- 
ta. Ina vo which I made with Mr 
de Montufar from the port of Guayaquil 
to Bodegas de Babaojo, at the period of 
the great inundations; 1 was struck by the 
analogy of colour displayed by the vast sa- 
vannahs of the Jnvernadero del Garzal and 
of Lagartero, and the aspect of the Rio 
Negro and the Atabapo. These savan- 
nahs, partly inundated during three 
months, are composed of paspalum, e- 
riochloa, and several species of cypera- 
cee. We sailed on waters that were from 
four to five feet deep; their temperature 
was by day from 33° to 34° of the centi- 
grade thermometer; they exhaled a strong 
smell of sulphuretted hydrogen, to which, 
no doubt, some rotten plant of arum and 
heliconia, that swam on the surface of the 
pools, contributed. The waters of Lagar- 
tero were of a golden yellow by transmit- 
ted, and coffee brown by reflected light. 
They are, no doubt, coloured by a carburet 
of hydrogen. An analogous phenomenon 
is observed in the dunghill waters prepared 
by our gardeners, and in the waters that 
issue from bogs. May we not also admit, 
that it is a mixture of carbon and hydro- 
gen, an extractive vegetable matter, that 
colours the black rivers, the Atabapo, the 
Zama, the Mataveni, and the Guainia ? 
The frequency of the equatorial rivers con- 
tributes, no doubt, to this coloration, by 
filtrations h a thick wad of grasses. 
I suggest these ideas only in the form of a 
doubt. The colouring principle seems to 
be in very little abundance ; for I observed, 
that the waters of the Guainia or Rio Ne. 
» when subjected to ebullition, do not 
me brown like other fluids charged 
with carburets of hydrogen.” 


The is of a very 


‘different kind any we have yet 


quoted, and gives an affecting picture 
both of the miseries of savage life, 
and of the power of those natural in- 
stincts which bind the heart of wo- 
man to the children which she has 


born. Speaking of his up one 
of the rivers, our traveller thus pro- 


“‘ Before we reached its confluence, a 


_gtanitic hummock, that rises on the west- 
ern bank, near the mouth of the Guasa- 
_eavi; fixed our attention ; it is called the 
“Rock of the Guahiba Woman, or the Rock 
of the Mother, Piedra de la Madre. We 
_ inquired the cause of so sin 


a deno- 
mination. Father Zea not satisfy 
our curiosity ; but some weeks after, ano- 
ther missionary, one of the predecessors of 
this ecclesiastic, whom we found setttled at 
San Fernando as president of the missions, 
related to us an event, which I recorded in 
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journal, and which excited in our minds missions ordered the Indians to row to 
the most painful feelings. If, in these so- the shore, and follew the traces of the Gua- 


litary scenes, man ‘scarcely leaves behind 
him any trace of his existence, it is doubly 
humiliating for a European to see perpe- 
tuated by the name of a rock, by one of 
those imperishable monuments of nature, 
the remembrance of the moral degradation 
of our species, and the contrast between 
the virtue of a savage, and the barbarism 
of civilized man! 
“ In 1797, the missionary of San. Fer- 
nando had led his Indians ‘to the banks of 
the Rio Guaviare, on one of those hostile 
incursions, which are prohibited alike by 
religion and the Spanish laws. They 
found in an Indian hut a Guahiba mother 
with three children, two of whom were still 
infants. ‘They were occupied in preparing 
the flour of cassava. Resistance was im- 
possible ; the father was gone to fish, and 
the mother tried in vain to flee with her 
children. Scarcely had she reached the 
Savannah, when she was seized by the In- 
dians of the mission, who go to hunt men, 
like the Whites and the Negroes in Africa. 
The mother and her children were bound, 
and dragged to the bank of the river. The 
monk, seated in his boat, waited the issue 
of an expedition, of which he partook not 
the danger. Had the mother made too 
violent a resistance, the Indians would have 
killed her, for every thing is permitted 
when they go to the conquest of souls, (a 
la conquista espiritual,) and it is children 
in particular they seek to capture, in order 
to treat them in the mission as poitos, or 
slaves of the Christians. The prisoners 
were carried to San Fernando, in the ho 
that the mother would be unable to find 
her way back to her home by land. Far 
from those children who had accompanied 
their father on the day in which she had 
been carried off, this unhappy woman show- 
ed signs of the deepest m ir. She at- 
tem to take back to her family the 
children, who had been snatched away by 
the missionary ; ‘and fied with them re- 
—— from the village of San Fernan- 
0, but the Indians never failed to seize 
her anew; and the missionary, after ha- 
ving caused her to be mercilessly beaten, 
took the cruel resolution of separating the 
mother from the two children, who had 
been carried off with her. She was con- 
toward the missions’ of * the 
egro, going up the Ataba Slight- 
ly bound, she hee at the bow of the 
boat, ignorant of the fate that awaited her ; 
but she judged by the direction of the sun, 
that she was removing farther and farther 
from her hut and her native country. She 
succeeded in breaking her bonds, threw 
herself into the water, and swam to the left 
bank of the ye. The current carried 
her to a shelf of rock, which bears her 
mame to this day. She landed, and took 
shelter in the woods, but the president of 


hiba. In the evening she was brought 
back. Stretched upon the rock, (la Piedra 
de la Madre, ) a cruel punishment was in. 
flicted on her with those straps of manatee 
leather, which serve for whips in that coun- 
try, and with which the alcades are always 
furnished. This unhappy woman, her 
hands tied behind her back with strong 
stalks of mavacure, was then dragged to 
the mission of Javita. cad 
_ * She was there thrown into one of the 
caravanseras that are called Casa det Rey. 
It was the rainy season, and the night: was 
foundly. dark. Forests till then’ be- 
ieved to be impenetrable, separated the 
mission of Javita from that of San Fernan- 
do, which was twenty-five leagues distant 
ina straight line. No other path is known 
than that of the rivers: no man ever at- 
tempted to go by land from one village to 
ander, were they only a few leagues 
apart. But such difficulties do not stop a 
mother, who is separated from her children. 
Her children are at San Fernando de Ata- 
bapo; she must find them again, she must 
execute her project of delivering them from 
the hands of Christians, of bringing them 
back to their father on the banks of. the 
Guaviare. The Guahiba was carelessly 
rded in the caravansera. Her arms 
being wounded, the Indians of Javita had 
loosened her bonds, unknown to’ the’ mis- 
sionary and the alcades. She succeeded by 
the help of her teeth in breaking them en- 
irely ; aan re during the night ; and 
at the fourth rising sun was seen at 
mission of San Fernando, hovering around 
the hut where her children were confined. 
* What that woman performed,’ added the 
missionary, who gave us this sad narrative, 
‘the most robust Indian would :not have 
ventured to undertake. She traversed the 
woods at a season, when the sky is con- 
stantly covered with clouds, and the sum 
during whole days a but for a few 
minutes. Did the course of the waters di- 
rect her way ? The inundations of the Ti- 
vers forced her to go far from the banks of 
the main stream, the midst of 
woods where the movement of the waters 
is almost imperceptible. How often must 
she have been stopped by the thorny, lia- 
nas, that form a network around the trunks 
they entwine ! How often must she have 
swam across the rivulets, that run into the 
Atabapo! This unfortunate woman was 
asked she had sustained herself d 
four days? She said, that exhausted w 


- fatigue, she could find no other 


ment than those black ants» called 
vachacos, which climb the .trees: in . long 
bands, to suspend on them their resinous 
nests.’ We pressed the missionary, to tell 
us, whether the Guahiba had peacefull 
enjoyed the happiness of remaining wi 
her children; and if any repentance had 
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followed this excess of cruelty. He would 
not satisfy our curiosity; but at our re- 
turn from the Rio Negro we learnt, that 
the Indian mother was not allowed time to 
cure her wounds, but was again separated 
from her children, and sent to one of the 
missions of the Upper Oroonoko. There 
she died, Colas all kind >t nourishment, 
as the sa in mities.” 
The remainder of this volume is 
occupied chiefly with remarks on the 
cannibal propensities of some of the 
tribes which inhabit this continent, 
with an account of the author’s pro- 
ress up the rivers, whose banks now 
e clothed with such luxuriant 
vegetation, that the travellers were for- 
ced to row many a league along the 
shore before they could find nye 
enough for a few persons to raise their 
tent ; and lastly, with some curious 
observations on what has been called 
the bifurcation of the Oroonoko. The 
uuthor’s observations on all these sub- 
jects are characterised by his usual in- 
enuity and extensive research. But 
the great fault of the work is, that it 
has too much of all this, and that, in- 
stead of peraaine an account merely 
of what the author saw and examined, 
the reader is obliged to go over with 
him all he has ever read that has 
any relation to the subject ; so that he 
knows not frequently whether it is 


the wonderful country he is called to 


admire, or the wonderful variety of 
that information which is 
by him who has undertaken to de- 
scribe it. 

In a future number we shall give 
one remarks on the remaining vo- 
ume, 


THE FATAL ERROR, A TALE. 


Ir is in vain that we view the con- 
cerns and pursuits of mankind in the 
aggregate, and pronounce them the 
feeling of a moment, the pageant of 
an hour, the fading and fruitless oc- 
cupation of a day. 


There are times when we must enter _ 


into the detail, when we must trace 
the numberless windings and ramifi- 
cations of individual interest, with a 
warmth which belies such contemptu- 
ous expressions ; when the emotions 
of common humanity exert an engros- 
“ng power over our sympathics ; and 
we must have lived long in the feeling 
and the ‘practice of a frigid philoso- 
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gether, on the affections and interests 
of men, with a heartless and unmoved 
superiority. Such were my reflec- 


tions some days ago, when, in one of 


the public walks, I looked upon the 
city at my feet, teeming with its busy 
thousands. I thought of the diversi- 
" of feeling which, within that space, 

¢ necessities, or the amusements, or 
the misfortunes of our lot, called in- 
to action. I began to imagine the 
number and the extent of those mu- 
tual dependencies, which bind toge- 
ther such a large portion of society, 
but, like the contemplation of eternity, 
it was overwhelming. 

It was about noon, and the walks 
were deserted except by a few strag- 
glers, who seemed, like myself, — 
ther isolated from the active world. 
One of these approached me with a 
modest but confident air; there was 
something of sympathy in our so- 
litude, and apparent state of mind, 
which gave us a sort of right to 
the conversation of each other, and I 
experienced little of that surprise I 
should have felt, at any other time, on 
being accosted by a perfect oa 
Besides, there was something highly 
interesting in his appearance. His 
age, and the expression of his counte- 
nance, told that he had seen and felt 
much : time had passed over him with 
no light step, for he seemed crushed 
under a load of years which many have 
borne with comparative ease. The 
minds of such persons generally pos- 
sess a strength of determination anda 
firmness in acting, unknown. to those 
who have always fortunate. Their 
ng like an army which has dis- 
puted every inch in its retreat before 
an almost overpowering enemy, gather 
themselves up at last into their own 
fortress, and act with the persevering 
courage of deliberate despair. This 
observation received an additional 
proof in the present instance. After 
a little preliminary conversation, he 

ve me an outline of his history. 
fie had been brought up to the ma- 

ement of a small farm, which his 
father rented a few miles east from 
Edinburgh. There he remained after 
his father’s death, and by hard labour 


had maintained in a decent way his 


mother, a wife, and two children. 
The elder of these, ason, he determined 
to educate for the church, with an am- 
bition honourable to the feelings, but 
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frequently hurtful to the fortunes, of 
our peasantry. In the course of pro- 
vidence, he "had successively followed 
his mother and his wife to the grave, 
but the last stroke was the heaviest, 
when the hope of his declining years 
fell a victim to disease, when he was 
destined to watch the lingering decay 
of him whose opening genius had pro- 
mised to be an honour to his old age— 
the gradual melting away of his fond- 
est expectations. His son died ; and 
the prospect was closed for ever. A 
daughter alone remained to cheer his 
solitude. Her amiable temper fre- 
quently alleviated his distress, and 
sometimes for a moment he would 
sink the remembrance of the past in 
the enjoyment of the present. When 
we consider the jealousy with which 
a person watches over his last, his only 
possession, the one object of joy that 
can interrupt the dreary unity of grief, 
we cannot wonder that he admitted, 
with reluctance, the addresses of a 
professed lover to bis child. Her 
nce and voice were the talisman 
Corebich he could call up the shades 
ot other and happier days—the melan- 
choly pleasure of remembrance ; and 
he eould not bear to think that she 
should be borne from his embraces by 
one who was not a resident near his 
own home. A further intimacy with 
Jeanie’s lover did not tend to lessen 
this reluctance. With a penetration 
which experience in the ways of the 
world alone can give, he saw through 
the veil of hypocrisy he assumed, and 
fownd at bottem a total want of sound 
principle. ‘The fair exterior, how- 
ever, of Jeanie’s admirer easily gained 
upon her simplicity, and she was cap- 
tivated with the air of romantic vir- 
tue, which he took care to throw 
around all his actions. Some expres- 
sions of equivocal tendency which he 
rloyed on one oceasion, though 
their meaning was easily explained 
away to the credulous girl, produced 


in the old man a rooted aversion to 
his company and s; he was 


accordingly forbidden the house. 


From this moment a ehange was evi- 


dent in Jeanie’s conduet, and though 
she still looked upon the attending her 
father as a pleasure, yet she had tast- 
ed enjoyments more congenial to the 
gaiety ef youth ; the whispers of love 
and sentiment were to her more agree- 
able than the querulous tones of age 
even ina father; besides, she considered 
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the last act of tal authority as a 
piece of devided tyranny. While she 
was secretly and almost unconscious. 
ly entertaining indignation, at what 
she conceived to be an unwarrant- 
able restraint, letters from her lo- 
ver, who had gone to Edinburgh, 
came to inflame her mind. These 
resented her father as an unreason- 
able old man, whose relish for 
the enjoyments of this world was 
gone, and who, on that account, could 
not bear to see others innocently hap- 
py. When young Johnstone suppos- 
a her sufficiently prepared by a series 
of letters in this strain, he proposed 
that, on pretence of visiting a relation, 
she should come to Edinburgh, where 
they would be privately married, and 
whence they would immediately return 
to the house of her father, who, after 
feeling a of her com- 
ny, and finding that his opposition 
would doubtless be too 
happy at her going back, to remember 
the supposed impropriety of their mar- 
riage. In a moment of excitement, she 
took theill advised step. Under the pre- 
tence already mentioned, and with only 
enough of money to bear her expences 
to Edinburgh, she set out, filled with 
hopes of every thing being well at 
last. She had been about five weeks 
from home when Johnstone’s letters 
fell by accident into her father’s 
hands. The languor he had expe- 
rienced since her departure was quick- 
ly changed into feelings of the: most 
acute description ; and he had arrived 
in town the night before we met, full 
of anxiety for his daughter’s safety. 
In the morning he had inquired after 
Johnstone, and discovered him to be a 
person of very doubtful character, and 
that he had suddenly set off for Lon- 
don under circumstances of great sus- 
picion. Of his daughter he could obtain 
no intelligence, and he had wandered 
forth without having formed any reso- 
lution, when we had the fortune to 


‘meet. The description which he gave 


me of his Jcanie, as he called her, struck 


ow forcibly. Since the date which 


as that of Johnstone's 


‘departure, I had seen such a one 


stealing every evening in the twilight 
into an obseure court opposite my 
window. There was altogether a de- 
licacy in her a ce which ill 
suited the meanness of her habita- 
tion, while the faded colour of her 
cheek reminded me of her who “ pined 
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in thought.” Ever passing my win- 
dow at the same hour and in the 
same dress, she had become to me a 
subject of periodical interest, and I 
felt strangely disappointed when for 
some nights past she had ceased to 
make her appearance at the usual 
time. Impressed with the idea that 
Jeanie and the object of my frequent 
conjecture were one and the same, I 
mentioned the circumstance to the 
old man, and we proceeded together 
to the house I had so often marked. 
The moment I crossed the threshold, 
my heart sunk within me; there was 
all around that ee stillness 
which accompanies death, and an aw- 
ful presentiment took possession of 
my soul. We were admitted by a 
decent looking woman, who, on being 
asked whether Jeanie Eastdale was 
there, replied, ‘‘ Aye, she’s here, and 
yet she’s no here; I trust her better 
pairt is ina better place.” On this 
the unhappy man rushed past us into 
the middle of the apartment, and cast 
his eyes wildly around till they rested 
on the lifeless remains of his daugh- 
ter. She, I was informed, had taken 
lodgings there, on her discovering the 
character of Johnstone and the nature 
of his regards for her ; and here she 
had been obliged to stop in hopes that 
her needle would procure for her the 
means of returning home, but before 
that could be done, she had incurred 
a debt of about two pounds. In order 
to pay this she suffered privations, 
which, together with her 
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ment and disgrace, had brought on a 
fever which cut her off in the very 
blossom of her days. She had writ- 
ten once to her father, and entrusted 
the letter to a carrier, but it had never 
reached the place of its destination, 
and the apparent neglect and unfor- 

iveness of a parent had contributed 
in no small degree to the melancholy 
event. 

In this narrative there is nothing 
new to excite a jaded appetite, no- 
thing elegant to please a fastidious 
taste; but surely there is much that 
is interesting to touch a feeling heart. 
0! I shall never forget the look of 
that hapless father as he viewed his 
* all too luckless child.” He has one 
only consolation—she died virtuous. 
But why have I entered on the great- 
ness of his griefs, or the slender- 
ness of his consolations? Will they 
be made to feel, who look with list- 
lessness on the spectacle of misery im- 

loring their pity in. the speechless 

nguage of its own dejection ? Will 
they open their bosoms, who have 
armed themselves against the impulses 
of nature by the expedients of heart- 
less speculation ? Will those orators 
confess their real sentiments, who, in 
the of their haughty and un- 
candid declamations, have fixed the 
stamp of insignificancy on the pur- 
suits of human life and the workings 


of human affection? No! but the | 


benevolent man will give full scope to 
his feelings, and he will find himselt 
the better for it. V. V. Vv. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
NAPOLEON.—( From the French.) 

Tue following is a pretty correct version of one of the numerous poems on 
the Death of Napoleon, at present in circulation at Paris. It is a curious 
proof of the fond and devoted attachment with which the memory of that 
“Mighty Murderer” is still cherished by his deluded followers. 


Nosce spirit, hast thou fled, 
Is thy glorious journey sped, 


Thy days of brightness numbered,— 
Soul of dread sublimity ! 


Hast thou burst thy prison. bands, 
Twin'd round thee by coward hands, 


Hast thou fled to other lands, 


Where thou must—thou wilt be free ? 
Tyrants ! cowards! mark the day, 


Even now ‘tis on the way, 


When your names, to scorn a prey, 
Shall live with endless mfimy ! 
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136 Original Poetry. ‘Aug. 
Hark, ‘tis victory’s deathless knell !— 
Lodi shall remember well !— 
Austerlitz! Marengo! tell 
Of his glorious chivalry ! 


Tell his deeds by field and flood ! 
Witness river, mountain, wood ! 
Show his path of fire and blood, 
That burned behind him gloriously ! 


Alas that hero’s life should close 

In languid, fameless, dull repose, 

Far from the contest that bestows 
On mortals immortality. 


Alas that he, the great, the brave, 

Should fill a hermit’s bloodless grave, 

Where never rolled the hallowing wave 
Of battle and of victory ! 


He should have died on bloody field, 

Where column after column wheel’d, 

Where cannon roar’d and charger reel’d, 
Amid destruction’s revelry. 


He should have laid his glorious head 

Amid the wreck himself had made, 

Ten thousand corpses round him spread, 
The flower of all his enemy. 


Spirit of undying name, 

Endless honour thou shalt claim, 

Whilst thy foes unknown to fame, 
Shall w. -p in cold obscurity ! 


Glory’s hallow’d light divine 
Ever on thy head shall shine, 


' And yalour’s heart will be thy shrine, 
u Thy portion vast futurity ! 
X. X. 


THE PEDLAR BOY. 


Mr Epiror, 
The following ballad is founded on a late very affecting circumstance which 


took place in the county of Dumfries. If you think it worthy of a place in 
your Magazine, it is entirely at your service. 


O’rn Eskdalemuir, by Eskdale’s stream, 
Who sauntered blythe along ? 
"Twas Elliot, the poor "boy 

tf That hummed his cheerful song. 


He was a cherish’d child of love, 
_ And o’er his cradled head, 
How many fervent prayers were pour'd, 
And tears of fondness shed. 


Health mantled on his blooming cheek, 
Hope sparkled in his eye, 
Till fever banished health and hope, 
But Elliot did not die. 
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Original Poetry. 
He lived a wan and sickly child, — 
And reason’s gifted light, 
That beam’d so fair in promise there, 
Seemed quenched in endless night. 


But love supplied what hope had lost, 
was still his mother’s joy, 

To watch his wildly wandering look, 
And soothe her crazy boy. 


_ She thought his spirit hid with God, 


And trusting in his care, 
It was her comfort when she died, 
That she would meet him there. 


The boy then lived a wandering life, 
And with his pedlar’s pack, 

He traversed many a woodland path, 
And shepherd’s mountain track. 


Where Elliot came the children thronged 
His glittering store to see, 

And well he loved the simple hand 
That pressed around his knee. 


He sung them many a simple song, 
Wove caps of rushes green, 
And shared in all their infant mirth, 
-From morning’s sun till e’en. 


The aged loved the simple boy, 
And gave him welcome cheer, 
He seemed to them a sacred thing, 

"Twas pity made him dear. 


At parting hour his playmates flocked, 
To guide him cross the burn, 

= filled his scrip, and kindly pressed, 
That he would quick return. 


Alas! no more his lightsome s 
Will reach that friendly door, 

His corpse lies cold upon the heath, 
His pale face stained with gore. 


Did sordid passion’s.greedy eye 
Fix on his little store, 

And prompt the sacrilegious thought, 
To rob the wandering poor? 


Wretch! couldst thou share his simple meal, 
And rest thee on his bed, ' 

And then let fall thy murderous hand 
On his defenceless head ? 


But heaven that saw the ruthless deed, 
Stamped ruffian on thy brow, 

A dungeon’s gloom, a felon’s fate, 
Unpitied, waits thee now. 


As on the brink of death he stood, 
O’erwhelmed with guilt and dread, 

Mid thunder’s peal and lightning’s flash, 
The murderous spirit fled. 
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Original Poetry. 
GENIUS. AN 


On Genius !—soul of harmony, 
If in my bosom sleep thy fire, 
Awake its flame to ert 
And sweep the ravished lyre !— 
While emulation deems thy power 
Inspired from life’s primeval hour, 
And glorying in his mental force, 
Pursues Ambition’s daring course. 
Thou stimulus of mystic form, 
Still deeply felt though dimly seen,— 
Wild—in the soul-impassioned storm, 
And in the bosom-calm, serene. 
What mighty beings worship thee, 
Spirit of song and liberty ! 
But ah, what votaries destroy 
Thy promise of immortal joy ! 
Their aimless views the mental balance keep 
Uneasy in suspense, or wavering half asleep. 


Il. 


But come, thou bent of vigour’s soul, 
Ambitious to attain the goal— 
Come, portion of celestial fire, 
Infused by nature’s awful sire ! 
Designed to burn, or less or more, 
As heaven instils the active power. 
"Tis inclination’s potent vein, 
Enamoured of its vital course— 
That bursts restraint’s obnoxious chain, 
Or sleeps indignant at its source. 
Ah who would curb the fiery steed 
In emulation’s eager speed ? 
Who would still love's first emotion ? 
Who arrest the rolling ocean ? 
Who would chain the wanton wind— 
Cramps the wild genius of the mind ! 
Blasts the rich promise of the vernal year, 
And clouds the sun of day in glory’s glad career. 


Ill. 


In vain—the spirit will be free 
Though bends the frame in thraldom’s chain ; 
And nature! never yet to thee 
Rose the blest song of liberty, 
So sweet as woke the captive’s strain ! 
Men heard—and blushed that they were men.— 
Earth shall be free—and men rejoice. 
Do tyrants smile >—'tis nature’s voice. 
And Genius, in his visions high, 
Breathes freedom to posterity. 
Freedom ! what spirits bless thy sway, 
Immortal habitant of mind— 
And catch thy beauty from the day, 
Thy music from the wind !. 
Till borne away by patriot zeal, 
Song breathes what they divinely feel— 
And Genius, burning with congenial flame, 


Hymns to the ravished world the glory of thy name ! 


Aug. 
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IV. 


Behold in Hope’s caressing arms, 

While yet her fond enthusiast slumbers— 
He dreams of nature’s—glory’s charms— 

And wakes to breathe in numbers. 

But who will hear his friendless lay, 

Who dare the modest youth approve ? 
The world is mute.——He turns away— 
While envy tears the laurel’d bay 

By fancy’s fairy fingers wove ! 

Pale scorn, how bitter is thy love ! 

Thy cold compassion, who would bear ? 
But Genius spurns the world—to rove 
Through indignation’s twilight grove, 

And shed the burning tear. 

Day breaks :—shall he return again, 

To mingle with the herd of men ? 

And struggle in starvation’s field 

For laurels which they blush to yield ? 

No!—but the feeble wants of nature crave, 

He weeps for Chatterton—and finds them in his grave ! 
V. 

Oh world! ungrateful as thou art, 

Why, why withhold poor merit’s claim— 
When splendour wins thy selfish heart, 

To glory in thy shame! 

But who would bend the humble knee, 

‘lo thine abhorred hypocrisy ?-— 

That slave shall merit thy regard,— 

But not the poet’s bright reward,— 

Whose proud devotion woos to be 

Espoused to immortality ! 

Fond child of hope! what dreams employ 
Thy spirit in the realms of joy !— 

To range the deep expanse of night, 

Or hail the rainbow-dawn of light,— 

Or see instruction’s page sublime, 
Emblazoned on the wings of time. 

Muse of genius! wildly strong, 

And richly various glows Bae 
Enamoured still of nature’s beauteous form— 
Delight sails on the breeze, or rapture mounts the storm. 


VI. 


Who but genius framed the lyre, 
And bade enthusiasm sweep the string— 
When music wrapt the soul on fire, 
And set the foot on wing ! 
Behold in fancy’s magic ring, 
What charmed passions move !—~ 
See pride forget disaster’s sting— 
Ambition danee,—and sorrow sing 
In harmony with love. 
Or mark the pencil’s witching grace, 
Iake beauty dearer to the heart,— 
Or sculpture, breathing loveliness, 
From inspiration’s chisel start. 
Oh power of genius! ever hail 
In modesty’s angelic veil. 
But why, alas! should nature hide, 
Tn vesture meek, her darling pride ? 
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Ah! why with promise bright adorn 

The dawn of life’s prophetic morn, 

And damp the summer of its years, 

With pale misfortune’s sighs, and sorrow s anguished tears? 


VII. 


Why feels the genius of the soul 

Adversity’s supreme control ?— 

Why ?—but to prove man’s might the more, 
In life’s rough path—so smooth before ! 

And strengthen, by his triumph there, _ 
Worth, friendless, struggling with despair. 
Thou stepdame of unfavoured youth, 
Adversity, rude nurse of truth ! 

The proudest spirit bends to thee, 

With stern, yet deep humility,— 

Till from his heart in anguish steal 

The tear his cheek disdains to feel ! 

But salutary virtues arm 

The torments of thy powerful charm. 

Else how should Homer’s genius glow 

In pale starvation’s wildest throe,— 

And pour the universal strain, 

That boasts unrivalled worth in glory’s brightest fane. 


Vill. 


Oh! rapture of the brilliant flame, 
Impelling modesty to fame, 
May never indolence enslave 
The spirit can misfortune brave ; 
Nor luxury’s voluptuous boon 
Enerve the vigour of his noon ; 
Nor uniformity destroy 
The wildness of poetic joy ! 
Let wanton fancy shift the scene 
Congenial to the native vein. 
But ah! ye friends to genius dear, 
Encourage modesty’s career, 
Nor let ingratitude of scorn 
Blast promise in its blushing morii ; 
Nor approbation too profuse 
Wake vanity to tame the muse : 
But give, ye friends, to genuine merit give 
So much of true desert as bids ambition live. 


IX. 


Alas! and must our nature own 

That merit lives—but dies unknown. 
The cypress binds his burning brow, 

Till death the laurel crown bestow. 

And was itso in Greece >—In Rome ?— 
Yes, genius, and must be thy deom— 

As down thou sail’st the stream of life, 
With all its elements at strife ; 

And when thy bark is buried deep, 

Will envy be the first to weep! 
Accursed inheritance of worth— 

To shame the land that boasts his birth : 
And glories in his memory— 

As Spain, Cervantes! joys in thee— 

And England, art thou too unjust ? 

Oh! wake not Milton’s—Butler’s dust — 
Whence indignation weeping turns 
Where Scotia’s blushing pride points to the tomb of Burns! 
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THE PLAID OF THE NORTH. 
Addressed to a Lady on beholding her beautiful Plaid. 


Strike the Harp of the North, for the plaid of the Highlands, 
Till beauty and valour shall honour the strain— 

Strike it up, till its glory resound o’er the islands, 
Where bosoms of rapture shall praise it again. 


Let the Lowlands exult in their civilized story, 
And boast their apparel—too tame to be free ! 
But let mine be the mountain, romantic in glory— 
The Plaid of the North is the mantle for me ! 


*Tis the robe of all hues, in variety blending— 
An emblem of friendship, fidelity, worth ; 

But its charm is best seen when divinely descending 
O’er beauty’s fond bosom, the pride of the North. 


I have witnessed the brave of all nations before me, 
Yet felt no emotion, their vesture was art— 

But the Highlander rose, and his spirit came o’er me, 
While nature’s wild mantle enravished my heart. 


I have witnessed the fair robed in fanciful a pee 
u 


And mused on their charms, though I co 


d not approve ; 


But when beauty shone forth in the plaid, I grew tender, 
And worshipped the magic that taught me to love. 

Tis the garment for beauty, adorned while adorning, 
The mantle for valour is Caledon’s plaid,— 

But when loveliness smiles in its hues—'tis the morning, 
With the rainbow of glory thrown over her head. 


THE GRAVE OF ROMNEY. 


Keswick, 30th July 1821. 
Mr EpitTor, 

Tue vestiges of a man of genius are 
so interesting, that you wi pra 
give place to the letter of a Cockney 
Tourist, who, in his rambles among the 
Lakes of Cumberland, chanced tostum- 
ble on the grave of George Ronfney. 

This celebrated Artist, the friend of 
Cowper and of Hayley, was born at a 
place called Beckside, near the little 
town of Dalton, in Lancashire, on the 
15th of December 1734. His father 
followed the occupation of a carpen- 
ter, and George was apprenticed to the 
same business ; and though he never 
had an opportunity of seeing a finer 
ape of the art of painting than 
the sign of the Red Lion at Dalton, he 
very early discovered his genius for 
the art, by the execution of pieces of 
sculpture and tracery on his father’s 
furniture, and by curious designs and 
sketches, with which he decorated the 
walls of his workshop. These early 
indications of talent recommended 
George Romney to the notice of a 
neighbouring gentleman. In 1755, 
an itinerant painter, of the name of 
Steele, took Dalton in his route, and 

€ was apprenticed to him. ‘He 
soon after accompanied his master to 


York, where Lawrence Sterne, at that 
time one of the Prebends of York Ca- 
thedral, then resided. Sterne soon 
discovered the superiority of Romney's 
genius, and took him under his pro- 
tection. He painted several scenes 
from the Tristram Shandy, and about 
that time conceived and executed an 
historical picture, which laid the foun- 
dation of his futureeminence: the sub- 
ject was the Death of David Rizzio. 
{ must refer you, Mr Editor, to the 
life of this eminent artist, given by 
Richard Cumberland, in a Eu- 
ropean Magazine of June 1803, and 
content myself with telling you that, 
in passing through Dalton last week, 
on my way from Furney’s Abbey, I 
felt a strong inclination to visit the 
grave of one whose works I had often 
contemplated with enthusiastic plea- 
sure. I was directed by a person I 
met in the street, to ask at the Vicar- 
age, where I should find the ve 
I sought for. I went accordingly to 
the simple dwelling of the parish mi- 
nister ; itwas in no distinguish- 
ed from the cottages that surrounded 
it, except by a little inclosure. I 
rapped at the door, and made my re- 
quest with an apology for the intru- 
sion of a stranger ; the good old cler- 
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gyman was seated with his family at 
around oak tea-table, in the apart- 
ment which served as kitchen and 
parlour. He rose, on hearing me ask 
where I should find the grave of Rom- 
ney. ‘Poor George Romney,” said 
he, (the tears starting into his exes.) 
‘« T will show you his grave myself ; he 
was a friend I loved very truly ; but 
first (said he very courteously) re- 
fresh yourself with a dish of tea.” I 
excused myself from a compliance 
with his hospitable invitation, but 
gladly accepted his escort to the 
churchyard. My venerable conduc- 
tor was above eighty — ofage ; he 
told me he had been fifty-one years Vi- 
car of Dalton, andthat he had seen many 
a head laid in the grave, but none that 
he honoured more than poor George 
Romney. He took me to the plain 
stone tablet, on which was engraved 
the following inscription :-— 

Georgius Romney, 

Pictor Celeberrimus, 

Obiit Nov. 15, 1802. 

Requiescat in pace. 

The vicar told me that his oak tea- 
table was made by Romney during 
his apprenticeship, and he would in- 
sist on my going home with him to 
see it. He said * it did him to 
see one who honoured genius.” He 
described to me a cheerful day he had 
passed with Cowper, Hayley, and 
Romney; “one of those days (he 
said) which a man may live long 
without forgetting.” I inquired if 
there were any original sketches or 
designs of this great artist remaining 
in his native on but the old gen- 
tleman informed me, that his son, the 
Rey. John Romney of St John’s Cole 
lege, Cambridge, had collected all that 
could be found of his father’s works. 

After a short visit to the vicarage, 
where I was introduced to the vicar’s 
family and the oak tea-table, I took 
leave of my venerable acquaintance, 
delighted with his frankness and ur- 
banity, and not less with his enthu- 
siasm on the subject of his gifted 
friend.—I am, Mr Editor, respectfully 
yours, A Tourist. 


THE SPANISH DRAMA, 

La invencion, la gracia y traza es propia 

A la ingeniosa, fabula de Espana. 
Lope de Vega. Arte Nueva. 


Tue dramatic literature of every 
nation may be considered as a picture 
12 


[Aug. 
of the national character. The lights 
and shades, the greatness and weak- 
ness of character, no less than the 
peculiarities of manners and opi- 
nions of different nations, are all, 
more or less, faithfully imitated in 
their dramatic poetry. The singular 
mixture of openness and reserve, of 
nerosity and credulity, which forms 
the prominent feature of our own na- 
tional character, is delineated with 
remarkable fidelity in our English 
comedy: the light-headed gaiety and 
heartlessness of French manners are 
drawn to the life by Moliere, Des- 
touches, Piron, and D’Harleville : and 
the gloomy sublimity of the Ger- 
man drama, as exemplified in the 
Faustus,” the Robbers,” and 
‘€ Wallenstein,” is the natural result 
of the metaphysical speculations, and 
the perpetual contemplation of the 
morbid anatomy of mind, to which 
that nation is devoted. The Spanish 
theatre, however,: is decidedly the 
most strictly national in Europe. 
Conscious how well fitted the man- 
ners of their country were for drama- 
tic representation, they have seldom 
stooped to borrow either their matter 
or their manner from those of other 
countries. And when they have done 
so, they have given such a national 
colouring to the thoughts and inven- 
tions of others, that their identity is 
scarcely to be recognized. ‘* Tout ce 
u'ils ont emprunte, ils ont Espagno- 
ize.” Though, by the adoption of 
this exclusive system, they might 
seem to have written only for their 
own nation, and not for strangers, yet 
it is this very circumstance which, at 
the present day, gives a particular 
charm to the Spanish drama. It must 
yield the palm to England in the 
delineation of individual character— 
to both England and Germany in the 
inting of passion—and to France in 
fhe pa wit of its comedies, and the 
eloquent declamation of its tragedies ; 
but the manners and the state of so- 
ciety which are developed in the Spa- 
nish drama, are such as would be in- 
teresting in the hands of the most in- 
judicious writer, while it will be ad- 
mitted that the Spanish dramatists 
haveexhibited them in all the strength, 
beauty, and variety of contrast or com- 
_ of which they are suscepti- 
e, 
It is always a task of great interest, 
though, at the same time, of great 
doubt and uncertainty, to ascertain 
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the moral or physical causes which 
operate in the formation of national 
manners and national literature. In 
general, the only landmarks by which 
we can be guided, are those great po- 
litical events, whose consequences, 
by placing the mind under the opera- 
tion of circumstances before untried, 
may be supposed to communicate to 
it a new direction and a visible im- 
tus. But these important events, 
by which, to use the metaphor of 
Dugald Stewart, meridians are drawn 
through the vast and crowded map of 
time, are but of rare occurrence, and 
the changes of manners, so imperce 
tible in their gradation, as to elude 
research, and disappoint the most 
penetrating observer. In the case of 
Spanish literature, however, the in- 
vestigation is comparatively easy. The 
invasion of Spain by the Arabs fur- 
nishes a point d’appui, on which spe- 
culation may rest with comparative 
security. We have, indeed, no data 
to go upon with regard to the man- 
ners or the literature of the Visigoths, 
for not a vestige of either has descend- 
ed to our time, but judging from the 
situation of the other Gothic nations, 
and calculating the effect which a par- 
tial introduction of Eastern manners 
and literature would produce on a na- 
tion thus situated, we will a priori ar- 
rive nearly at the very conclusions 
which an examination of Spanish li- 
terature would suggest to us. In com- 
parison with the European states, 
Arabia was the only seat and metro- 
polis ‘of knowledge, and, like an- 
cient Rome, she disseminated science 
with her conguests,—she found Spain 
buried in ignorance and barbarism, 
and her exertions soon rendered it 
little inferior to herself. ‘ Sateritiam 
invenit, marmoream reliquit.” She 
introduced the Sciences, the Belles 
Lettres, the Fictions of the East. 
Time, and the moderation of the con- 
querors, gradually wore off the feel- 
ings of mutual antipathy between 
the victors and the vanquished, and 
seldom did so intimate a union take 
place, between two nations differ- 
ing in manners and religion, as 
that which prevailed in Granada or 
Cordova about a cen after the 
fall of the Gothic dynasty. It was 
from this blending of manners and 
intimacy of intercourse, that the na- 


tional character of Spain was gene- 


rated and matured, uniting to the 
pride, gravity, and firmness of the 
Gothic, the pomp, imagination, and 
of Eastern manners. Yet 
in this union the distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of either were softened on- 
ly, not effaced. Had Spain become 

together Asiatic, her literature would 
have lost many of those points of in- 
terest which it now possesses: had 
she remained entirely Gothic, instead 
of standing forth 


above the rest 

In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
while the other nations of Europe were 
sunk in ignorance, she might have been 
but now emerging from the womb of 
barbarism, and struggling into intel- 
lectual existence. 

Without attempting to determine 
exactly what peculiarities the Spanish 
character possessed before the chan 
which the Arabian invasion produced, 
we shall briefly analyse its features 
in some measure blended together. 
Few features of the Spanish character 
are more prominent than their excessive 
national and family pride. Both these 
are noble and generous emotions. Na- 
tional pride is the best security for 
national honotr, and the pride of 
birth, regulated by judgment, may lead 
to the most beneficial results. The 
advocates of universal equality may 
ask with the sneer of Juvenal, ‘‘ Stems 
mata quid faciunt?” but the di 
sionate reasoner will readily answer, 
that the honours which have been 
handed down through a long and glo-~ 
rious ancestry are regarded by = 
possessor as a sacred deposit, to 
carefully preserved by himself, and 
again to be transmitted pure and un- 
sullied to his successor. The venerable 
halls, the storied trophies, and the 
portraits of his ancestors, are silent yet 
eloquent monitors, that daily remind 
him what he owes to his progenitors, 
to himself, and to his posterity. The 
family whose proud boast it was that 
** all the sons were brave, and all the 
daughters chaste,” possessed in this 
belief a stimulus to virtue, more ef- 
fectual perhaps than the most striking 
precepts of morality. Sentiments 
such as these, carried, as they fre- 
quently were, toan extravagant ex~ 
cess, gave rise to a fretfal and ner- 
vous delicacy on the stbject of ho- 
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nour, which remlered an a to 
the sword a matter of daily and hour- 
ly occurrence. The Spanish cavalier 
was one 


—— que nunca ha recusado 
Batalla con ningun hombre 
Que ocasion le huviese dado. 


And di 1 as they were to catch at 
every shadow of offence, occasions 
were seldom wanting. For, however 
sensitive the Spanish cavalier might 
be on every point, which, in the most 
distant way, affected “‘ the honour of 
his house,” he was not, on that ac- 
count, disposed to be more careful of 
endangering or injuring that ef ano- 
ther. The extreme seclusion in which 
the Spanish ladies lived, gave rise to 
a thousand intrigues, plots, romantic 
adventures, and rencontres, and af- 
forded an open arena for gallantry 
and duelling. In short, though a 
special reservation might be made in 
his own favour, the Spaniard’s creed 
of honour with regard to others seems 
evidently to have been, that every action 
was honourable that could be avowed 
and defended with the sword, and 
that it was always a sufficient apology 
for a bad cause to die fighting in its 
defence. 


Alto morire ogni misfatto ammenda. 


But the energy of the Spanish cha- 
racter was not always dissipated in 
petty quarrels, or exercised only in 
the inglorious field of nocturnal ren- 
contre. The same spirit which 
prompted the Spanish cavalier to re- 
venge by the sword an imagin 
wrong or personal insult, animated 
him in defence of the king, his coun- 
try, and his religion ; and those cur- 
rents of restless valour which over- 
flowed in private and family quarrels, 
and desolated the land which they 
should have strengthened and ferti- 
lized, were irresistible when united 
in their proper channel, and turned a- 
gainst a foreign enemy. ‘T'o be satis- 
fied how universally these sentiments 
of warlike enthusiasm were diffused 
among the Spaniards, let us look for 
a moment to the lives of their poets. 
The uniform and unvaried tenor of 
the a ae men is a constant 
complaint of biographers, and yet, as 
Lord Holland remarks, there a few 
of the Spanish poets of distinguished 
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eminence, whose lives do not com- 
pletely contradict the observation. 
Cervantes lost an arm at the battle of 
Lepanto. Garcelaso fell fighting at 
the siege of a fortress in Provence. 
His contemporary Mendoza was a dis- 
tinguished general as well as a re- 
spectable poet. 

Lopé embarked on board the Arma- 
da, and abused Sir Francis Drake in 
consequence. Calderon bore arms in 
Flanders. Ercilla, celebrated in the 
Arancana, the battles in which he had 
himself borne a part, while, like Ca- 
moens, *‘ one hand the sword employ- 
ed, and one the pen.” We might easily 
swell the list, but we mustalready have 
sufficiently illustrated our assertion. 
The jealousy of the Spanish character 
was intimately connected with their 
punctilious nicety of honour, and the 
restraint by which they endeavoured 
to effect their purpose, by actually . 
increasing the evil, augmented to an 
alarming height the passion which 
had given rise to it. In the warm 
temperature of Spanish character, 
jealousy attained an unnatural growth 
and expansion. It struck its roots 
into the heart, and choaked with its 
baleful luxuriance the nobler shoots 
and blossoms of the soul. It became 
the universal theme of the poet and 
the novelist, the primum mobile of the 
stage, and the national feature by 
which Spain was best known to other 
nations. We shall have occasion, 
however, to advert more particularly 
to this point in considering the use 
which has been made of the passion 
of jealousy by the poets of the Spa- 
nish theatre. 

With these discordant passions, re- 
ligion was most strangely and unac- 
countably blended. Fallen from its 
native purity, and debased by super- 
stitions, it onized with all, and 
became the alternate engine of good 
and evil ; at one time animating the 
mind to the most generous actions, at 
another affording a specious pretext 
and a ready excuse for all that could 


debase or dishonour humanity. It 


mingled with the common concerns of 
life, with business, amusement, or in- 
trigue. Every one knows the effect 
of the tolling of the vesper bell at 
Madrid. The loungers on the Prado, 
and even the actors on the stage, 
stop, uncover, and » Or appear to 
pray for a few eval ma But the re- 
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ligious effect of this ceremony, if any 
effect be produced by it, is as mo- 
mentary, as the empt sound that 
causes it. Business and pleasure re- 
sume their respective rounds as bes 
fore, and the ray are which this 
interruption may have broken off, is 
renewed before the “ squilla de lon- 
tano” has ceased. This is but one 
instance, but many will occur to 
every one in the least acquainted 
with Spain and its inhabitants. It 
was this union of the externals of de- 
votion with every petty incident, and 
every passion, good or bad, that indu- 
ced a traveller to remark with seve- 
rity, but, at the same time, with some 
truth, that he knew no nation that 
had the name of God so much in their 
mouths, or so little in their hearts, as 
the Spaniards. 

In thus analysing the leading fea- 
tures of Spanish character, we have, 
according to the remark with which 
we set out, been describing the ma- 
teriel of the Spanish theatre, and the 
manners and passions which it repre- 
sents; for the extreme nationality of 
the Spanish theatre rendered the e- 
motions exhibited on the stage a most 
literal and correct transcript ef those 
which were felt and acted upon in 
real life. In particular, nothing can 
excel the truth and dramatic effect 
with which the passion of jealousy, 
the glow of chivalrous loyalty, and 
the pride of birth, have been trans- 
ferred to the stage, and clothed in the 
graces of poetic eloquence. ‘The un- 
varying regularity with which the 
former of these feelings is brought 
forward, may, however, appear a lit- 
tle revolting to the foreign reader. 
Jealousy, as Lord Holland remarks in 
his Lite of Lopé, is introduced to pal- 
liate any enormity, or account for 
every absurdity. It is the engine by 
which the complicated machinery of 
the Spanish drama is almost invaria- 
bly set in motion. That this passion 
18 powerfully dramatic, will be readi- 
y admitted, but, at the same time, 
there are few more likely to pall upon 
the mind. Every change and grada- 
tion of jealousy has been anatomized 
by Lope, and the succeeding writers 
under the Philips, but yet with such 
4 sameness end monotony in point of 
effect, as must lead every one, save a 
Spaniard, to wish that the services of 
“the green-eyed monster” had been 


less frequently called into action. The 
VOL. 1x. 
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circumstances, too, by which it is a- 
roused are in general so very trivial, 
as to prevent the least pity for the 
sufferings it occasions, and even to 
communicate an air of the ludicrous 
to the everlasting 


Muriendo estoy de zelos, 


which is the whining complaint of 
every Spanish lover. 

The enthusiastic loyalty of the Spa- 
nish character, as exhibited by their 
dramatists, will perhaps appear to a 
foreigner as exaggerated as their re- 
presentations of jealousy. It is ree 
presented as paramount to every con- 
sideration, as suppressing the strong- 
est feelings of our nature, and even 
leading the innocent to the commis- 
sion of crime. In the “ Estrella de 
Sevilla,” the chief interest arises from 
the situation of Sancho Ortiz, who is 
informed by the king, that he had 
received a personal insult, and re- 
quested to revenge his quarrel. San- 
cho swears to do so instantly, and the 
king delivers to him a sealed paper 
containing the name of his enemy. 
On opening the letter, he finds that 
it contains the name of Bustos ‘Ta- 
bera, his most intimate friend, and the 
brother of his intended wife. Though 
distracted by love and friendship, 
loyalty at last prevails, and he comes 
to the resolution of sacrificing every 
feeling to the duty he owes to his so- 
vereign. 


FE] rey no puede mentir 
No—que es imagen de Dios. 


Bustos, habeis de morir. 
* 


No se, si es injusto el rey 
Es obedecerle ley, 
Si lo es, Dios le castigue. 
Lopé, Estretia de Sevilla, Act. I. 
Ese. 8. 


The Spanish writers have been emi- 
nently successful in the noble sallies 
of national and family pride, with 
which their drama abounds. It must 
be confessed, that some of these effu- 
sions overstep the thin partition which 
divides the sublime from the ridici- 
lous; but in general there is some- 
thing extremely imposing in the 
orientalism of their addresses to each 
other, recounting their array of tro- 
phies and titles, and in the exalted 
sentiments of honour by which they 
are accompanied. 

Generoso Don Ramon 


Conde de Monforte invicto, 
T 
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Cuya memoria la fama 

Ha de negar al olvido: 

Don Vicente soy de Fox— 

Si noble, ilustre, ed antiguo 

Rien lo sabes pucs me das 

El nombre de tu enemigo. 
Calderon, Gustos, y. disgustos, &c. 
Jorn. I. 


How strong and universal must 
have been the effect of such ieeling», 
when we find that they were cherish- 
ed by the peasant as well as the hi- 
dalgo! In Lopé’s comedy of “ El 
Mejor Alcalde el Rey,” Sancho, the 
shepherd of Don Tello, in begging a 
favour of his master, prefaces his re- 
quest, by informing him, that in 
every thing, save the gifts of fortune, 
he considered himself his equal. 


Pero en Galicia, Senores 
Ks la gente tan hidalga, 
Que solo en servir al rico 
B] que es pobre no le iguala. 
Jorn. I. 


The Spanish poets have, in this in- 
stance, had the good sense to make 
*< even their failings lean to virtue’s 
side,” for an appeal to the pride and 
native honour of their characters is 
almost never represented as unsuc- 
cessful. In the “ Por la Puente Ju- 
ana,” the Marquis of Villena, after 
exerting every art to get Juana into 
his power, when on the point of suc- 
cess, is at once disarmed by the ener- 
getic appeal which concludes her ad- 
dress. Alluding to the means by 
which he had succeeded in carrying 
her off to a small island in the Tagus, 
she says, 


Entré en la Barca, esta tarde, 
Confianza peligrosa, 

Pero justa, en Ja nobleza 

De vuestra persona heroyca, 
Que no ha de degenerar 

De sus magnanimas obras 
Sino ayudarme a cobrar 

Como quien es, honra y gloria 
De Girones y Pachecos, 

Mi ser-mi vida, y mi honra— 
Por titulo—por senor 

Por grande—por hombre sobra 
Pues soy muger, y muger 
Que os ha contado su historia, 


Lopé, Por la Puente Juana, 
Jor, Esc. 20. 


This stately and formal courtesy 


of Spanish manners sometimes be- 


comes a little ludicrous under circum- 

stances of deep interest. In Calderon’s 

beautiful play of “‘ La Dama Duende,” 


Don Louis, enraged at finding his sister. 
Angela in Manuel's apartment, leaves 
the room in search of his sword ; be- 
fore going, however, he addresses his 
intended antagonist, “a Dios, Don’ 
Manuel, que os guarde ;” “a Dios,” 
replies Don Manuel, “ que con bien 
os lleve.” 

The bustling activity of the pas- 
sions and manners from which the 
Spanish writers drew the materials 
of their dramas, has evidently commu- 
nicated to their theatre that complexi- 
ty of plot, and that negligence in deli- 
neating individual character, by which 
it is distinguished. Lopé and Calderon, 
who wrote with the facility, and fre- 
quently with the carelessness of impro- 
visatori, found that, with such ample 
materials before them, it was much ea- 
sier to invent new incidents, or to vary 
old ones, than to form a new conception 
of character, which was a work of pa- 
tient study and observation. Accord- 
ingly, the nobler task of painting cha- 
racter has been almost completely ne- 
glected by the Spanish dramatists: And 
if the decline of the old school, and the 
introduction of the French taste un- 
der Yriarte and Moratin, was produc- 
tive of the least benefit to the Spanish 
theatre, it was in the additional. pro- 
minence which it gave to character. 
But if the Spanish writers have not: 
chosen the better path, they are with- 
out a rival in that walk to which they 
have confined themselves. No dra- 
matic authors have ever equalled them 
in the variety and novelty of their in- 
cidents, in the contrivanceof interest- 
ing situations and coups de theatre, 
in the progression of interest with 
which they hurry the reader from 
scene to scene, in the ease and nature’ 
with which their underplots fall into 
the stream of the main action, and 
in the grace and happiness of their 
denouements. Some complain that 
this complication of plot is carried to 
such a degree, as frequently to render 
the piece confused and unintelligible. 
We must not, however, in this in- 
stance, judge our own feelings. 
The Spanish dramatists wrote for 
their countrymen, and it is admit- 
ted by all who have. visited Spain, 
that. Spaniards possess an incre- 
dible acuteness and facility in follow- 
ing out the doublings and the wind- 
ings of these plots, while the bewil- 
dered foreigner sees nothing but con- 
fusion, 
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And finds no end in wandering mazes lost.” 


The limits of an essay will not allow 
us to touch upon the smaller peculi-« 
arities of the Spanish theatre—the di- 
vision and classification of their plays, 
the measure in which they are written, 
or the introduction of that anomalous 
personage, the Gracioso. One or two 
words on the dialogue, and we have 
done. 

The dialogue of the Spanish plays 
has great faults and great beauties. 
It may be questioned how far any po- 
etry can be properly admitted into 
the drama, save the mere poetry of 
sentiment and action, and certainly it 
would not be easy to defend theoreti- 
cally the introduction of poetry of a 
lyriecast : all practice, however, pleads 
strongly in its favour. The ancient 
Greek drama, and the plays of Shake- 
speare, and of the writers of the Eliza- 
bethan age, will readily occur to every 
reader. It is this which tempers the 
gloom of the German drama, and it is 
the want of this which renders the 
tragedies of Alfieri so disagreeably op 
pressive and monotonous. The whole 
structure of the dialogue of the Spa- 
nish theatre is extremely lyrical, a 
circumstance, which, as Lord Holland 
observes, may have originated in the 
short lyric nature of the redondillas, 
and versos de pie quebrado in which 
their plays are written, but which has 
with equal probability resulted from 
the superabundance of a warm imagi- 
nation, untempered by judginent, 
and pouring forth its treasures, not 
with liberality, but profusion. This 
lyrical propensity would not, however, 
be objectionable, were it not for the 
common-place nature of too many of 
the images, metaphors, and allusions 
of the Spanish dramatists, not except- 
ing even those of The Poet, “ par 
excellence,” as Schlegel calls Calde- 
ron. Neither Lope nor Calderon 
could, indeed, be expected to em- 
ploy much research, or to be origi- 
nal through several hundred come- 
dies. The former, indeed, is said 
to have frequently interwoven with 
the structure of his dramas any 
Spare poems, sonnets, odes, or epi- 
apes: which he happened to have 

y him at the time, and the exami- 
nation of a few of his plays will 
tend strongly to confirm the surmise. 
Both he and Calderon are extremely 
fond of introducing into their pieces a 
kind of dialogues that seems to have 
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been fashionable in the court of Ma- 
drid, in which a proposition is laid 
down, and the characters adopt dif- 
ferent sides, and defend their opi« 
nions in a set speech.“ This is cer- 
tainly absurd, and the reasoning on 
either side is seldom very correct or 
convincing, but the reader will be oc- 
casionally amused with its subtlety 
and ingenuity, and with the elegance 
and epigrammatic point of thelanguage 
in which it is conveyed. 

The remarks which we have now 
concluded are applicable to the 
middle period of the Spanish drama. 
Three epochs in its existence are ob- 
servable. ‘The first extends from its 
infancy through the rude and obso- 
lete works of Encina, the Naharros, 
Lopé de Rueda, and Virues, down to 
Cervantes, who may either be consi- 
dered as the last of the first, or the 
founder of the second epoch. The 
second, to which we have been di- 
recting our attention, was the man- 
hood and maturity of the Spanish 
drama, which reached its highest ele- 
vation under Calderon. It includes 
Lopé, Calderon, Moreto, Roxas, De 
Solis, Molina, and a nameless crowd 
of “‘ imitated imitators,” who exagger- 
ated even the extravagancies of their 
prototypes. The close of the seven- 
teenth century witnessed the com- 
mencement of a new ewra, with the 
introduction of the French comedy. 
The credit of the old national drama 
had been gradually declining, and 
after a well meant but feeble stand 
made by La Huerta, the old writers 
were laid on the shelf, and Yriarte and 
Moratin reigned in their stead. Spain 
seems to be at this moment commenc- 
ing a fourth epoch, or rather witnes- 
sing the revival of the second, for the 
French taste is slowly but surely on 
the decline, and a revulsion of taste, 
which seems to be gaining ground 
over all Europe, is again restoring the 
old writers to favour and popelaetes 

On the whole, though those who 
come to the perusal of the Spanish 
drama with a disposition to be criti- 
cal, will find ample materials for ri- 
dicule and censure, the candid and 
impartial reader will, amidst these oc- 
casional absurdities, find much to ap- 
plaud, to imitate, and to admire. 


— favourable specimen of these 
i in Calderon's ad- 
mirable play of ‘+ El seereto a voces.” 
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The outline of the whole = tmmposing 
and macnificen:, and thouch in some 
parts the colouring & sketchy and 
im others giarins and ex- 
aggerated, yet touches are continually 
occurring which reveal the handli 
of the artist, and atone for many im 
perfections. Im every age and coun- 
try where the evs of penius has not 
beer: succeeded or supplanted by that 
of taste, mens’ writings must bear 2 
certain of rudeness. which at 
more advanced i will undoub:- 
edly jar with, and shock those de sheate 
feelings which refinement and civi- 
lization have generated ; but cold in- 
deed to the beauties of poetry must 
that mind be, which cannot over- 
look these faulis, amongst the excel- 
lencies by which they are surround- 
ed: Some of these faults too are more 
imaginary than real. We should 
learn to distrust our opinion with 
regard to works in another Janguage. 
One essential part of our pleasure in 
reading poetry is, that the delicacies 
and shades of allusion should be at 
once detected without the necessity 
of a laborious investigation. Now, 
it is almoct impossible for a foreigner 
to be so perfectly acquainted with the 


manners, customs, and local allusions 


of another country, as not to overlook 
many beauties, which, to 3 native, 
are striking and palpable. And this 
must be more particularly the case in 
dramatic literature, where the fami- 
liarity and frequency of such allu- 
sions presuppose an acquaintance with 
the manners of all classes in society, 
which it falls to the lot of few foreign- 
ers ever to attain. 


TEN YEARS EXILE; A POSTHUMOUS 
WORK OF MADAME DE STAEL.* 


We have not for along time met 
with a book of interest than 


lively feeling, and the comprehensive 
observation, which characterize. all 
Madame de Staél’s compositions ; and 
as they relate to her own history dur- 


ing one ef its most distressing periods, 


she has scarcely occasion to have re- 
course to her uncommon eloquence for 


awakening our warmest sympathies. 
* London, 1821. 


which have been ascribed to her, and 
which, if they did exist, it would have 
been uppudence to have unveiled in 
apy form of bypocritical contrition ; 

but weaknesses very allowable to her 
sex and situation, and yet, which one, 
who had been desirous af 

the heroine of 2 tale, might have en~ 
deavoured to cover. 

It is not, however, Madame de Staéi 
herself who is the principal figure on 
the canvas before us. Another much 
more terrible personage starts into life 
again, in all the panoply of his wer ; 
and at this moment, when we have so 
lately heard of his final d 
from that world which he had con- 
trived in his “ little day,” almost t 
turn upside down ; there is something 
indescribably awful in having him so 
soon recalled from the region of spi- 
rits, and presented to us once more Mm 
the full flush of his glory and his 
crimes. The name of Napoleon can 


of that 


_ dazzling at one time, and even to the 


last something so commanding; he 
was so well ‘adapted for the part 
which he played, and even when it 

was all at an end, he carried so much . 
of the sovereign with him the 
Stagey—he was separated so far from 


he is from beginning to end almost a 


being, to whom we can hardly ap 

the common rulesof moral censure, 

whose existence, now that it is at an 
end, wecan scarcely believe tohave been 
any ‘other than that of a distempered 
dream. At present, perhaps, it would 
be more suitable to the train of our 


good about Napoleon. Madame de 
Staél may be as “ honest a chronicler 
as Griffith,” but, alas! she has not 


} j 
i ut There is. we think. what is better 
than eloquence, real m this 
narrative, amd but ittic atiempt tw 
ealour or exegzerate. The gifted 
. a writer speaks with great humility of 
ae her own powers, and makes no effurt 
a to comeeul her weaknesses, we do not 
2°) incan those more culpable weaknesses 
ae es scarcely now be repeated but with 
‘Fy a some feelings of tenderness ; there 
Lg 
the rest of humankind, an in 
Ee such an enchanted whirl, and died im 
such a no Jess marvellous calm ; that 
of romance, a kind of 
cst Memoirs, aitnoug ey are 
merely the fragments of an incomplete 
work. They are written with the 
| 
to hear but what was 
; made us 
? Whom we most hated living— 
Now in his ashes honour.— 
: 
4 


Tre Freers’ Erik. tas 


Never vet has he been painted, 
even by herself. in more hatefel 
jours ; and we tear there is no exag- 
geration, bu: that every word is trae. 
The opinion entertained of Napoleon 
by this lady has jong been known, as 
3 character of the most tharouch and 
complet: selfishness, without any con- 
cern about any human beinc who 
stood at all in the way of his plans or 
again t hear, but we scarcely expect- 
ed te meet such a detail af mean and 

cruelty, or find that while 
ee forming, m his boundless ima- 
cination, the most extensive schemes 
of conguest that ever seduced an he 
roic mind, he could yet condescend 
to the lowest practices of revenge, 
which one might look for fram some 
sighted or jealous woman. While 
the whole world was at his feet, 
he actually seems to have taken the 
pet, that a female writer had never af- 
tered incense upon his altar, and his 
persecution of her appears to have 
been as pertinacious and minute in all 
the possible means of torturing, as if 
this important enterprise had been the 
only business upon his hand. At 
hrst sight this appears incredible, and 
we might impute the whole represen- 
tation to the lady's inflated notion of 
her own importance, but she makes it 
out, to our apprehension, very clearly, 
and, we believe, this was only one in- 
Stace among many of Napoleon's most 
insane affeciation of omnipotence and 
ommniscience,— he had a vanity of doing 
the most trivial things as well as the 
gTeatest, and of knowing what was pas- 
Sing in the most private families, as 
Well as in the cabinets of kings—and 
he probably thought it something su- 
blime to be able to direct the perse- 
cution Madame de Staé!, the 
same thorough-going detail, with 
which he at the same moment was 
planning the overthrow of the Rus- 
sian Empire. 

_From the very outset of his reign, 
Napoleon took a distaste to this lady. 
The friends of liberty, particularly B. 
Constant, were by her con- 

4 encouraged by 


after the 18th Brumaire, Bo- 
naparte had heard that had been speak - 


ing strongly in my own jes, against 
that dawning oppression, whos: progress I 
resaw as clearly as if the future had been 
vealed tome. Joseph whose 


very much. came te we me. and tad we, 
My beether ef yea Wher, 
De ox whr dasa Ms 
Game de Scecl smack hereilf te my gorern- 
mem: wha: she wants? the 
the deposit of her father? I will give 
orders far a residence im Pars? I will 
allow x ber. Is sheet, what is K she 
* * Gand Gad! replied I, ‘& 
& nat what I wish, bat what | chink, that 
was reported wo bam, bt I am 
certmn tha: be attached po meaning & 
far he bDeheves m the ef po 
epamens; be comaders every of me- 
valty as nathing mere thaa a form, 
mare meanamg 3 attachad chan 
the canclusan of 3 better; and as the 
having assured any one that you are his 
mest bumble servant weokd net entitle 
bum te ask any thing of you, so if any ene 
says that he is a lower of Lberty,—that he 
beheves in Gal,—zthat be peefers bes con- 
smence to has interes, Bomaparte considers 
such proiesnems only as an adherence te 
custom, or as the regular means ef fee- 
warding mews or selfsh calku- 
lauons. The only class of human beings 
wham he cannot well comprchend, are 
those whe are sincerely attached tw an epi- 
mon, whatever be the consequences af it : 
such persons Banaparte looks upan as boom 
bies, or as traders who eutstand their mar. 
ket, that is to say, whe would sell them- 
selves too dear. Thus, as we shall see. im 
the sequel, has he never been deceived in 
his cakculanans, bat by integrity, encoun- 
tered either in individuals er natzans.” pp. 
—. 


Madame de Staél was, in no long 
time, obliged to leave Paris, and was 
not itted to come nearer than 
forty s,—a heavy punishment to 
one who delighted in Parisian society 
and conversation. During this time, 
she travelled in Germany and Italy, 
but it was not till the intended pab- 
lication of her book on Germany, that 
the full violence of the storm burst 


em 
upon her. This was in the year 1920. ig 
: The book was printed at Paris under oe | 
censorial inspection, and yet, when she ae 
expected to hear of its publication, 3 
the appalling news arrived, that the st 
whole impression, to the number of i 
10,000 copies, was ordered to be de- Pe 
Crsarion. stroyed, and that she herself was to 
quit France in three days. She re- lop 
tured to Coppet, near Geneva, former- 
ly the residence of her father, M. 
Necker, but even here che had no | ; 
repose, her every motion was watch- 
ed, she was deprived of Mr Schle- 
and conversation I liked gel, the tuter of her sons,—two ee 2 
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friends who came to see her, one only 

for a few hours, were themselves in 

‘eonsequence banished, and she was at 
last forced, after much hesitation and 

balancing of difficulties, to attempt to 
escape out of the reach of her tormen- 

tor. Singular as it may seem, the 
offence taken by the Emperor ap- 

pears tohave been, that, inthe book on 
Germany, no mention had been made 
of him or his glory, for not a word 
was said that could be construed to 
his prejudice. The prefect at Gene- 
va often hinted to Madame de Staél 
that all would go well, if she would 
only write something in the Emper- 
or’s praise. 

“Of what consequence (she well re- 
marks) was this eulogium to him, am 

the millions of phrases which fear and hope 
were constantly offering at his shrine ? 
Bonaparte once said: * If I had the choice, 
either of doing a noble action myself, or of 
inducing my adversary to do a mean one, 
I would not hesitate to prefer the debase- 
ment of my enemy.’ In this sentence you 
have the explanation of the particular 
pains which he took to torment my exist- 
ence. He knew that I was attached to 
my friends, to France, to my works, to my 
tastes, to society ; in taking from me every 


wish was to trouble me sufficiently to make 
mie write some piece of insipid flattery, 
in the hope that it would obtain me my 
recall. in refusing to lend myself to his 
wishes, I ought to say it, I have not had 
the merit of making a sacrifice; the em- 

t wished me to commit a meanness, 
omy meanness entirely useless; for at a 
time when success was in a manner deified, 
the ridicule would not have been complete, 
if I hati succeeded in returning to Paris, 
by whatever means I had effected it. To 
satisfy our master, whose skill in degrad- 
- ing whatever remains of lofty mind is un- 
questionable, it was necessary that I should 
dishouour myself in order to obtain my 
return to France,—that he should turn 
into mockery my zeal in praise of him, 
whe had never ceased to ute me,— 
and that this zeal should not be of the least 
service to me. I have denied him this 
truly refined satisfaction ; it is all the me- 
rit | have had in the long contest which 
has subsisted between his omnipotence and 
miy weakness.” pp. 221—223. 


Madame de Staél describes, in a 
menner very affecting and natural, the 
irresolution and into which 


“ I determined on going off, while there 
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thing which composed my happiness, his— 


‘Aug. 
remained one means of getting to Eng. 
eo and that means the tour of the whole 
of Europe. I fixed the 15th of May for 
my departure, the preparations for which 
had been arranged long before-hand in the 
most profound secrecy. On the eve of that 
day, my strength abandoned me entirely, 
and for a moment I almost persuaded my- 
self that such a degree of terror as I felt 
could only proceed from the consciousness 
of meditating a bad action. Sometimes I 
consulted all sort of presages in the most 
foolish manner ; at others, which was much 
wiser, I interrogated my friends and my- 
self on the morality of my resolution. It 
appears to me that the part of resignation 
in all things may be the most religious, 
and I am not surprised that pious men 
should have gone so far as to feel a sort of 
scruple about resolutions proceeding from 
free will. Necessity appears to bear a sort 
of divine character, while man’s resolution 
may be connected with his pride. It is 
certain, however, that none of our facul- 
ties have been given us in vain, and that 
of deciding for one’s self has also its use. 
On another side, all persons of mediocre 
intellect are continually astonished that ta- 
lent has different desires from theirs. 
When it is successful, all the world might 
do the same; but when it is productive 
of trouble, when it excites to stepping out 
of the common track, these same people 
regard it no longer but as a disease, and 
almost as a crime. I heard continually 
buzzing about me the common-places with 
which the world suffers itself to be led: 
* Has not she plenty of money ? Can she not 
live well and sleep well in » good house ?” 
Some persons, indeed, of a higher cast, 
felt that I had not even the certainty of my 
sad situation, and that it might get worse, 
without ever getting better. But the at- 
mosphere which surrounded me counselled 
repose, because, for the last six months, I 
had not been assailed by any new persecu- 
tion, and because men always believe that 
ee will be. It was in the 
idst of all these dispiriting circumstances 
that I was called upon commen of the 
strongest resolutions which can occur in 
the private life of a female. My servants, 
with the exception of two confidential per- 
sons, were entirely ignorant of my secret; 
the greatest part of those who visited me 
had not the least idea of it, and by a sin- 
gle action, I was going to make an entife 


mily. Torn to pieces by uticertainty, I 
over perk 1 seat- 
ed myself in all the where my father 
had been accus to himself and 


contemplate nature; I regarded once more 
these same beauties of water afd verdure 
which we had so often admired 
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ment which incloses the ashes of my father 
and my mother, and in which, if the good 
God permits, mine also will be deposited, 
was one of the principal causes of the re- 
gret I felt at banishing myself from the 
place of my residence; but I found al- 
most always on approaching it, a sort of 
strength, which appeared to me to come 
from on high. I passed an hour in pray- 
er before that iron gate which inclosed the 
mortal remains of the noblest of human 
beings, and there, my soul was con- 
vinced of the necessity of departure. 
I recalled the famous verses of Claudian, 
in which he expresses the kind of doubt 
which arises in the most religious minds 
when they see the earth abandoned to the 
wicked, and the destiny of mortals as it 
were floating at the mercy of chance. I 
felt that I had no longer the strength ne- 
cessary to feed the enthusiasm which deve- 
loped in me whatever good qualities I pos- 
sessed, and that I must listen to the voice 
of those of similar sentiments as myself, 
for the purpose of strengthening my con- 
fidence in my own resources, and preserv- 
ing that self-respect which my fether had 
instilled into me. In this state of anxiety, 
I invoked several times the memory of 
my father, of that man, the Fénélon of po- 
litics, whose genius was in every thing o 
posed to that of Bonaparte; and genius 
certainly, had for it requires at least as 
much of that to put one’s self in harmony 
with heaven, as to invoke to one’s aid all 
the instruments which are let loose by the 
absence of laws divine and human. I went 
once more to look at my father’s study, 
where his easy chair, his table, and his 
napers, still remained in their old situation ; 
I embraced each venerated mark, I took 
his cloak, which till then I had ordered to 
be left upon his chair, and carried it away 
with me, that I might wrap myseli in it, 
if the messenger of death approached me. 
When these adieus were terminated, I 
avoided as much as I could any other 
leave-takings, which affected me too much, 
and wrote to the friends whom I quitted, 
taking care that my letters should not 
reach them until several days after my de- 
parture. 

‘““ The next day, Saturday, the 23d of 
1812, at two o’clock in the afternoon, 

got into my carriage, saying that I 
should return toe dinner. I took no 
whatever with me; I had my fan in my 
hand, and my daughter hers, only my 
son and Mr Rocca carried in their pockets 
what was necessary for some days’ journey. 
In descending the avenue of Coppet, in 
thus quitting, chat chateau which had be- 
come to me like an old and valued friend, 
I was ready to faint; my son took m 

you. are setting out E 

That word revived my spirits: [was still, 
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however, at nearly two thousand leagues 
distance from that goal, to which the usual 
road would have so speedily conducted me, 
but every step brought me at least some- 
thing nearer to it. When I had proceed- 
ed a few leagues, I sent back one of my 
servants to apprize my establishment that 
I should not return until the next day, 
and I continued travelling night and day 
as far as a farm-house beyond Berne, where 
I had fixed to meet Mr Schlegel, who was 
so good as to offer to accompany me ; there 
also I had to leave my eldest son, who had 
been educated. up to the age of fourteen, 
by the example of my father, whose fea- 
tures he reminds one of. <A second time 
all my courage abandoned me; that Swit- 
zerland, still so tranquil and always so 
beautiful, her inhabitants, who know how 
to be free by their virtues, even though 
they have lost their political independence : 
the whole country detained me, it seemed 
to tell me not to quit it. It was still time 
to return, 1 had not yet made an irrepa. 
rable step. Although the prefect had 
thought proper to interdict me from travel- 
ling in Switzerland, I saw clearly that it 
was only from the fear of my going be- 
yond it. Finally, I had not yet crossed 
the barrier which left me no possibilty of 
returning ; the imagination feels a diffi- 
culty in supporting this idea. On the 
other hand, there was also something irre- 
parable in the resolution of remaining ; for 
after that moment, I felt, and the event 
has proved the feeling correct, that I could 
no longer escape. Besides, there is an in- 
describable sort of shame in recommencing 
such solemn farewells, and one can scarce- 
ly resuscitate for one’s friends more than 
once. I know not what would have be- 
come of me, if this uncertainty, even at 
the very moment of action, had lasted 
much longer ; for my head was quite con- 
fused with it. My children decided me, and 
especially my daughter, then scarcely four- 
teen years old. 1 committed myself, in a 
manner, to her, as if the voice of God had 
made itself to be heard by the mouth of a 
child. My son took his leave, and after he 
was out of my sight, I could say, like 
Lord Russel, the bitterncss of death is past. 
I got into my carriage with my daughter ; 
uncertainty once terminated, I collected 
all my strength within myself, and I found 
sufficient of that for action which had alto- 
gether failed me for deliberation.” pp. 
238—247. 

Her route was for Vienna, where 
she arrived after more alarms than 
real obstacles. | 


‘¢ Before reached Vienna, as I waited 
with my servants and baggage, I stopped 
aday at Milk, that celebrated abbey, 


placed upon an eminenee, frem which Na- 
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had contemplated the various wind- 
ings of the Danube, and praised the beau- 
ty of the country upon which he was go- 
ing to pounce with his armies. He fre- 
quently amuses himself in this manner in 


rosking poetical pieces on the beauties of. 
“nature, which he is about to ravage, and 


upon the effects of war, with which he is 
ing to overwhelm mankind. After all, 

e is in the right to amuse himself in all 
ways, at the expence of the human race, 
which tolerates his existence. . Man is on- 
ly arrested in the career of evil by obstacles 
or remorse ; no one has yet opposed to Na- 
leon the one, and he has very easily rid 
imself of the other. For me who, soli- 
tary, followed his footsteps on the terrace 
from which the country could be seen to a 
great distance, I admired its fertility, and 
felt astonished at secing how soon the 
bounty of heaven repairs the disasters oc- 
casioned by man. Jt is only moral riches 
which disappear altogether, or at least are 


. lost for centuries.” pp. 260, 261. 


Germany was now in the gripe of 
the tyrant. Austria especially was 
sadly humbled by the exaltation of its 
princess to the imperial bed ; and at 
this moment Napoleon was on his 
march for the subjugation of Russia. 


*¢ The Court was then at Dresden, at 
the great meeting of all the German prin- 
ces, who came to present their homage to 
the Emperor of France. Napoleon had 
stopped at Dresden under the pretext of 
still negociating there, to avoid the war 
with Russia, in other words, to obtain by 


- his policy the same result as he could by 


his arms. He would not at first admit 
the King of Prussia to his banquet at Dres- 
den; he knew too well what repugnance 
‘the heart of that unfortunate monarch 
must have to what he conceives himself 
obliged to do. It is said that M. de Met- 
ternich obtained this humiliating favour 
for him. M. de Hardenberg, who accom- 
panied him, made the remark to the Em- 
peror Napoleon, that Prussia had paid one 
third more than the promised contribu- 
tions. The Emperor turning his back to 
him, replied, ‘ An apothecary’s bill’— 
for he has a secret pleasure in making 
use of vulgar expressions, the more. to 
humble those who are the objects of it.” 
pp. 262, 263. 


Madame de Staél was kindly re- 
ceived by her Vienna friends, and she 
had an immediate dispatch sent for 
& passport to convey her into Rus- 
sia; yet she found herself soon in 
a state of espionage still. more un- 
comfortable, because more rude than 
ou the French territories. The Aus- 
trians, in learning a new lesson, 


were clumsy in its application. . She 
thought it best to set off for Rus- 
sia without delay; she encountered 
many annoyances from the Commis- 
saries of Police, till she got into the 
Russian territories ; and in her rapid 
journey through these new regions, 
we have occasion to admire the viva- 
city of her descriptions, and the acute- 
ness of her remarks. We are not 
aware that so lively an impression of 
Russia was ever before conveyed to us. 
Madame de Staél saw it, indeed, in a 
most interesting moment, and she 
could not but think well of a people, 
in whose firmness of purpose she al- 
most predicted the reverses of Na 
leon. Can any description be live 
than the following ? 


“¢ Although I was driven along with 
great rapidity, it seemed to me that I did 
not advance a step, the country was so ex- 
tremely monotonous. Plains of sand, fo- 
rests of birch trees and villages at a great 
distance from each other, composed of 
wooden houses all built upon the same 
plan; these were the only objects that my 
eyes encountered. I felt that sort of night 
mare which sometimes scizes one during 
the night, when you think you are always 
marching and never advancing, ‘The coun- 
try appeared to me like the image of in+ 
finite space, and to require eternity to tra- 
verse it. Every instant you met couriers 
passing, who went along with incredible 
swiftness ; they were seated on a wooden 
bench placed across a little cart drawn by 
two horses, and nothing stopped them fora 
moment. The jolting of their i 
sometimes made them spring two feet above 
it, but they fell with astonishing address, 
and made haste to call outin Russian, for- 
ward, with an energy similar to thatof the 
French on a day of battle. The Sclavonian 
language is singularly echoing; I should 
almost say there is something metallic a- 
bout it ; you would think you heard a bell 
striking, when the Russians pronounce cer- 
tain Ictters of their alphabet, quite different 
from those which compose the dialects_of 
the West. 

‘** We saw passing some corps de reserve, 
approaching by forced marches to the thea- 
tre of war; the Cossacks were repairing, 
one by one, to the army, without order or 
uniform, with a long lance in their hand, 
and a kind of grey dress, whose ample hood 
they put over their head, 1 had formed 

uite another idea of these people; they 
live behind the Dnieper; there their Way 
of living is indé¢pendent, in the manne 
savages; but during war they allow them- 
selves to be governed despotically. One fs 
accustomed to sé¢2, in fine uniforms of biil- 
liant colours, the most formidable armies 
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The dull colours of the Cossack dress ex- 
cite another sort of fear; one might sa 
that they are ghosts who pounce upon you.” 
pp- $23—325. 
She saw Moscow but a short time 
before its grand catastrophe. 


<< I ascended to the top of the cathedral 
steeple, called Ivan Veliki, which com- 
mands a view of the whole city; from 
thence I saw the palace of the czars, who 
conquered by their arms the crowns of Ca- 
san, Astracan, and Siberia. I heard the 
church music, in which the catholikos, 
prince of Georgia, officiated in the midst of 
the inhabitants of Moscow, and formed a 
Christian meeting between Asia and Eu- 
rope. Fifteen hundred churches attested 
the devotion of the Muscovite people. 

‘¢ The commercial establishments at 
Moscow had quite an Asiatic character ; 
men in turbans, and others dressed in the 
different costumes of all the people of the 
East, exhibited the rarest merchandize: 
the furs of Siberia, and the muslins of In- 
dia, there offered all the enjoyments of lux- 
ury to those great noblemen whose imagi- 
nation is equally pleased with the sables of 
the Samoiédes, and with the rubies of the 
Persians. Here, the gardens and the pa- 
lace Razoumowski contained the most beau- 
tiful collection of plants and minerals; 
there, was the fine library of the Count de 
Bouterlin, which he had spent thirty years 
of his life in collecting: among the books 
he possessed, there were several which con- 
tained manuscript notes in the hand-writ- 
ing of Peter I. This great man never ima- 
gined that the same European civilization, 
of which he was se jealous, would come to 
destroy the establishments for public in- 
struction which he had founded in the mid 
dle of his empire, with a view to fix by 
study the impatient spirit of the Russians. 

‘* Farther on was the Foundling House, 
one of the most affecting institutions of 
Europe ; hospitals for all classes of society 
might be remarked in the different quar- 
ters of the city: finally, the eye in its 
wanderings could rest upon nothing but 
wealth or benevolence, upon edifices of lux- 
ury or of charity; upon churches or on 
palaces, which diffused happiness or dis- 
tinction upon a large portion of the hu- 


man race. You. saw the windings of the 


Moskwa, of that river, which, since the last 
invasion by the Tartars, had never rolled 
with blood in its waves: the day was de- 
lightful ; the san seemed to take a pleasure 
in shedding his rays upon these glittering 
cupolas. I was reminded of the old arch- 

Plato, who had just written a pas- 
toral letter to the Emperor Alexander, the 
oriental ityle of which had extremely af- 
fected me: he sent the image of the Vir- 
gin from the borders of Europe, to drive 
far from Asia the man who wi to hear 
VOL. IX, 
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down upon the Russians with the whole 
weight of the nations chained to his steps. 
—For a moment the thought struck me 
that Napoleon might yet set his foot upon 
this same tower from which I was admir- 
ing the city, which his presence was. about 
to extinguish ; for a moment I dreamed 
that he would glory in replacing, in the 

ace of the czars, the chief of the great 

rde, which had also once had possession 
of it; but the sky was so beautiful, that [ 
repelled the apprehension. A month after- 
wards, this beautiful city was in ashes, in 
order that it should be said, that every 
country which had been in alliance with 
this man, should be destroyed by the fires 
which are at his {disposal. But how glo- 
riously have the Russians and their mo- 
narch redeemed this error! The misery of 
Moscow may be even said to have regene- 
rated the empire, and this religious city 
has sea like a martyr, the shedding 
of w 


ose bluod gives new strength to the © 


brethren who survive him.” pp. 348—351. 


We could quote much more of this 
animated and powerful narrative, did 
our limits permit. Madame de Staél 
saw the Emperor Alexander at St 
Petersburg, and formed a high idea 
of his understanding and principles. 
The book ends abruptly with her en- 
trance into Sweden. There is in it, 
throughout, much scope for medita- 
tion and for the excitement of lofty 
sentiments. Indeed, ifsovereigns and 
nations are not learning virtue from 
the experience of the last thirty years, 
it is lamentable that so awful an ex- 

rience should have been lost. Sure- 

y the lust of despotic sway must have 
expired in the grave of the exile of St 
Helena: And can it be possible that 
the great northern Emperor, whose no- 
blesayings seemed so admirable to Ma- 
dame de Staél, should have had any 
thing of that low ambition transfused 
into his own bosom? Wetrust not— 
however, sometimes, appearances are 
against him ; but we can assure him, 
and every other sovereign present 
and to come, that none of them will 
ever be any thing comparable to Na- 
poleon in his own way, and that his 
glory, short lived and tarnished as it 
was, will for ever throw contempt and 
laughter upon the petty efforts of 
any future adventurer, in the vulgar 
arena of politics or,of war. ‘The 
world must now be governed by other 
maxims and other arts;. princes must 
find in perfect good faith and in pa- 
triotic counsels their shield and theic 
riumph. 
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“« That which is wanting, (as Madame 


cause of morality, is, that it should con- 
tribute in a very striking manner to great 
success in this world; he who feels all the 
dignity of this cause will sacrifice with 
pleasure every success; but it is still ne- 
cessary to teach those presumptuous per- 
sons who imagine they discover depth of 
thinking in the vices of the soul, that if in 
immorality there is sometimes wit, in vir- 
tue there is genius.” 

Till princes are inflamed with this 
high and pure ambition, and evident- 
ly labour for the good of their people 
as strenuously as Napoleon did for his 
own personal aggrandisement, there 
is no avoiding the feeling of preference 
which is still, silently and secretly, 

iven to him over all the potentates of 

is day,—which even survived his 
fall, and which is now resting upon his 
solitary grave. Here is a mighty task 
for the rulers of the world,—they have 
not yet overthrown Napoleon,—his 
genius is still contending with them, 
and woe be to them if their spirits 
are subdued under it! Yet subjects 
must not expect too much at once. 
Their rulersare but men, and they must 
not abandon their loyalty on the disco- 
very of every royal weakness or flaw. 
‘There may in particular be a sluggish- 
ness or an ignorance prevalent in 
courts with respect to the best forms 
of freedom or the best methods of in- 
troducing them. Are the people, too, 
every where prepared for freedom ? 
This is a question which rulers may 
conscientiously ask; and the late 
Neapolitan drama will not tend great- 
ly to lead them to the answer which 
might be wished. We must look to a 
gradual, but we trust a steady amelio- 
ration. It is pleasing, in reading the 
sketches of Madame de Staél and 
other travellers, to find what noble 
materials there are in most nations. 
These will yet come out, and all we, 
perhaps, can at present ask from so- 
vereigns is, that they will throw no 
obstacle in the way of a fair and ge- 
nuine progress. Let them love their 
people, and all will f° well—let them 
Bo among them, and know them, and 

earn to value them. The Emperor 

Alexander seemed to be in the di 
road for this noble issue. 

“ He expressed to me the desire,” says 
Madame de Staél, ‘ which all the world 
knows him to entertain, of ameliorating the 
state of the peasants still subject to slavery. 


de Staél finely remarks,) to the sacred 
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a constitution for your empire, and your 
conscience is the guarantee of it.” * Were 
that even the case,’ replied he, ‘ I should 
only be a fortunate accident.’ Noble words! 
the first of the kind, I believe, which an 
absolute monarch ever pronounced! How 
many virtues it requires in a despot, na 
perly to estimate despotism! and hew 
many virtues also, never to abuse it, when 
the nation which he governs is almost as- 
tonished at such signal moderation.” 


It is a good thing for kings to go 
beyond the precincts of their palaces, 
and see their people with their own 
eyes. We rejoice that our sovereign 
has gone toIreland. Amid the cheer- 
ing of its miserable and r inhabit- 
ants, he will, in a moral view, be at- 
tended by a far nobler train, than 
when all the chivalry of his land fol- 
lowed in the pomp of his coronation. 
The brightest jewels of his crown are 
but dim to the lustre of the deeds 
of light which are now, we trust, 
opening before him. 


LIFE OF DAVID HAGGART. * 


We have strong doubts as to the 
propriety of this work having ever 
seen the light, and we fear that its 
Editor's apology—of having been twice 
agent for the unfortunate criminal, 
and been by him strongly urged to 
the undertaking, even though for the 
purpose of raising a sum of money for 
the unhappy parent,—will hardly be 
sustained by the sober-thinking part 
of the public. The appeal in a father’s 
behalf is indeed so far creditable, at 
least to the heart of the Editor, and 
the sympathies which such an appeal 
is calculated to awaken may, in the 
opinion of many, suffer such a publi- 
cation as this is to be tolerated. Still 
we think that public sympathy might 
have been manifested under a less ques- 
tionable shape ; and that, if necessary, 
a sum could have been raised for the 
family of Haggart’s father, from the 
generosity of the public, and at a less 
expence to its welfare, than that of 
endangering the morality of its poor. 

Setting aside the claim of charity, we 
can conceive only one salutary conse- 
quence likely to result from this publi- 
cation, which is, that the extrao ya 
facility, and the repeated success, wi 


* Written by himself while under sen- 
tence of death. 12mo. W. and C. Tait, 


* Sire,’ said I to bim, * your character is Edinburgh. 
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which Haggart committed his depre- 
dations on the pocketsand watches, and 
of unsuspecting travellers and dealers 
at fairs, will tend to make them more 
cautious in future as to their situa- 
tions and their associates. But, on 
the other hand, taking into view the 
notoriety of this pick-pocket hero—the 
curiosity excited in consequence of the 
publication—and the chance of its ex- 


tensive circulation, owing to the com- 


paratively cheap rate at which it is 
published—the question still presses 
upon us—how little is any good pur- 
pose likely to be served by its publi- 
cation? and what an auxiliary is it 
likely to prove to vices the most sinful 
in their nature, and the most alarming 
in their operation ? 

We shall take a view only of the 
general character and tendency of the 
work, without making any extracts :— 
We are unwilling to make the pages 
of this Magazine the medium of cir- 
culation to a mischief, the spread of 
which we most sincerely deprecate. 

To the intellectual reader, it presents 
a constant and hurried exhibition of 
the jblackest villanies, which disgust 
the man of taste as well as the man of 
established principle ; butto those read- 
ers whose principles are somewhat 
unfixed, who hesitate between the po- 
verty which often waits on honest in- 
dustry and the temptations of illicit 
gain, it appears in a most alluring 
form: Every page tells them of large 
sums procured by the dexterity 
of a single moment; and they are 
too apt to compare these accounts 
with the penury of their own labori- 
ous condition, while the dread of pu- 
nishment is overbalanced by the hopes 
of an easy affluence. And is there not 
some reason to dread the result? Be- 
sides, this publication presents all the 
enticing features of courage, bustle, 
and enterprise so lavishly given to 
narrations of the most atrocious guilt, 
which can hardly fail to make many 
of the unsteady apprentices in our 
city sympathize with the hero, and 
overlook the guilt and danger of such 
transactions, in the air of boundless 
freedom and boisterous enjoyment 
which is. here made to surround 
them. The scenes in this vo- 


temptation to young offenders to pro- 
ceed: And we were much shocked to 
find, in the 4th page, the doctrine of 
fatalism urged as proof of the use- 
lessness of repentance. This doc- 
trine holds out to conscience too ready 
a quietus, and the consequences to 
which it leads were never before more 
meiorably exemplified. An editor, 
as well as an author, is surely bound 
to pause, and to reflect on the proba- 
ble consequences of what he is doing, 
and of what he introduces indiscrimi~- 
nately to public view. There are, to 
be sure, in the work, some redeeming 
sentences, expressive of sorrow and re- 
pentance, but these are by far too few, 
and too evasive, to form a salvo for the 
poison so largely intermingled. 

There is another strong objection 
to this publication, namely, the gross 
impropriety of mentioning the NAMES 
of some individuals with whom Hag- 
gart was connected. It is, no doubt, 
proper that those deserving consign- 
ment to public infamy should have 
the mark of the beast stamped upon 
their foreheads—and so far the nar- 
rative may be judicious enough ; 
but here comparatively innocent as- 
sociates have been branded so publie- 
ly, as to render a return to honest so- 
ciety and good example next to im- 
possible: They must find all retreat 
cut off, and be u forward in the 
criminal career which they had proba- 
bly commenced, only, in an un ed 
moment. But we wish to allude more 
eter to the case of three young 

dies in Newcastle, whose names are 
dragged forward with a cruel want of 
delicacy, which must be extremely 

inful to their feelings, and, we fear, 
injurious to their characters. After 
repeated mention of their names, H < 
sart takes leave of them (p. 37) in 
ollowing terms : 

** In the month of June I took leave of 
this lady and aren daughters, with 
sincere ty sorrow at parting on 
both sides Never will I forget the kind. 
ness and even friendship of these good peo- 
ple to me. Little did they know the per- 
son whom they had so long harboured im 
their house, and introduced to the most of 
their acquaintances and relations under the 
name of Mr John Wilson.” 

That the unsuspecting kindness, 
unsullied virtue, and moral worth of 


these ladies, fit them for becoming as- 


sociates with characters very superior 
to this dangerous because enterprising 
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: wavering with that terror which places ( 
| of confinement ought to inspire. The 
history of Haggart’s escapes, we are . 
much afraid, presents too strong a 
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felon, we are disposed enough to be- 
lieve but at the same time we fear 
they must inevitably suffer from the 
bare cireumstance of his having been 
at once their inmate and their eulo- 
gist. It is difficult to divest men's 
ininds of association, as well as prejue 
dice, and under the auspices of a 
racter so notorious as that of Haggart, 
their names inevitably become coup- 
led with his, in the mouth of every 
loose talker. Here, therefore, has been 
inflicted, a most cruel and wanton 
injury, which only a very small por- 
tion of reflection or prudeuce on the 
part of the Editor, and without at all 
failing in his trust, might easily have 
prevented. ‘The extent of this injury 
is not easily calculated: through its 
operation these ladies have probably 
become the table-talk of the slander- 
ers of their own sex, and subjects of 
the sneer, the hint, and the witticism 
vf rakes incredulous of female virtue. 
We shall notice only one — 
more, as we are already heartily tirec 
of this disgusting subject ;—it is our 
suspicion, that Haggart, even while 
his days were numbered, and while 
pausing on the awful venge of eterni- 
ty, had not the most scrupulous re- 
to truth.* An air of improba- 
ility breathes over many of his pages, 
—and we fear, that, like others more 
fortunate in such matters, he has 
studied effect, as the means of raising 
money, even at the expence of his 
veracity, and at a moment, too, when 
the greatest criminals are generally 
supposed to speak the truth. | 
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Taggart the Murderer and Plautus. 
In his Life recently, and so injudi- 
not to ex~ 
posed to the public, this enterprisi 
ruffian boasts. of his, success in 


_* The robbery of a gentleman's watch, 
described by Heggart n 49, is re- 
presented as attended with stances, 
which, from direct authority, we are assur. 
ed had no existence. From certain docu. 
ments that have appeared, (since this arti- 
_cle was in types,) it. would also seem that 
many of Haggart’s pretended adventures, 


escapes, and connections in England, are 
about as authentic in point of fact, as those 
recorded in Caleb Wiili or the travels 


of Munchausen. Our conclusion against 
‘veracity was, therefore, not hastily drawn. 
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CAug. 
ing the bulkies on a search, by con- 
cealing his stolen notes in the cape of 
his coat, which device he describes as 
peculiar to himself, assuming no small 
degree of merit for putting the thief. 
searchers up to so notable a trick. 
The idea of such a place of conceal- 
ment is older than Haggart imagined, 
as will appear by a e in the As- 
sinaria, (Act III. 8. 3. 1. 67. Taub. et 
Grut. 1621,) where Argyrippus pro- 
ses to the slave Leonida to ayail 
imself of a similar mode of conceal- 
ment, though doubtless for a different 
purpose. The thief proposed to turn 
at fault the dogs of justice, whereas 
the knave of Plautus thought only of 
blinking the ‘‘ forks” of his mistress. 


Dé te servassint semper, 
Custos herilis, decus populi, thesaurus co- 


piarum, 
Salus interioris hominis, amorisque impe- 
rator: 


Hic pone, hic 1stam colloca CRUMENAM 
IN COLLO plané! 


Biblical Notices. 


Born Sir William Jones and Mr 
Dugald Stewart have borne testimony 
to the pure Anglicism, as_ well .as 
the vast learning and unrivalled 
fidelity which characterise the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures. by the 
Westminster Divines.. To assert, 
however, that their translation is in 
every respect immaculate, would be 
equivalent to ascribing to it asuperhu- 
man immunity from error.—In the fol- 
lowing instance, the translation which 
given of a very and 

istinct » is singularly apt to 
mislead. He answered ~ 
Lo, I see four men loose, walking in 
the midst of the fire ; and they have 
no hurt: and the form.of the fourth 
is like THE SON OF GoD.”—Daniel, iii. 
25. Now it must occur 
as a very extraordinary ind 
that the idolatrous Nebuchadnegsar 
should so correctly distinguish. the. 
“ form of the fourth” person in the 
furnace, along with the three children, 
as “like THE SON or cop!” Theerror. 
lies in the translation ; as there 45.no, 
definite article prefixed. to, the Hen. 
brew word for son,” and. therefore. 
passage. t to have, been rene. 
dered thus ANG the form of the; 
fourth is like a son of a god, ona. 
divine person; an amertion 


any man might have made in thesame- 
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circumstances as well as Nebuchad- 


nezzar. 

The following is an example of an 
undue limitation of the sense of a pas- 
sage, which is manifestly intended to 
be of universal application. ‘‘ He 
came unto his own, and his own re- 
ceived him not.” (John, i. 11.) in 
Greek, Abe, x of idvos 
airiy ‘The commion 
translation of this passage invariably 
leads the mind of the reader to the 
belief that all the Evangelist intend- 
ed to convey was, that Christ came to 
his countrymen the Jews, and that the 
Jews “ received him not.” It is sub- 
mitted that this is not the meaning 
of the inspired hagiographer: ‘‘ He 
came r& to his own ter- 
ritory—his own dominions :” x} oi 
—‘and his own  subjects:” 
did not receive him :” 
A meaning which involves a striking 
though melancholy truth,—that Chris- 
tianity, though soliciting the atten- 
tion of men by the highest possible 
moral motives, is too frequently re- 
jected by those who are under power- 
ful obligations to give it a cordial and 
honest reception. 


Every body feels that the vulgate 
translation does not give to the fol- 
lowing verse any tangible meaning : 
we shall be happy to receive a solu- 
tion of the obvious difficulty from any 
of our friends, who have made the 
Scriptures a subject of critical exami- 
nation. The verse is this: Evyévero d: 


ZABBATQ AEYTEPOIPNTOH 


diy 
Miss Dance. 
_ Our numerous avocations in read- 


ing manuscripts, in prose and verse, 
correcting proof sheets, and sending. 


directions to our printer, &c. .&e. 


would permit our stealing away one 


evening only, to wittiess the perform- 


ance of Miss Dancesithe new candi-, 

date for histrionic fame, and the suce. 

cessor to’ Miss O'Neill. The young 
rung, 


lady, as “ fame’s loud clarion 

Possessing talent, elegance, and beau- 
ty,—the temptation was irresistible, 
Mrs Siddons, Miss O’Neill } we shall 


yet “ look upon their like again.” 
Such, in hurrying along the North 
Bridge, were our expectations,—but 
long ere the curtain fell, they were 
sorely disappointed. ‘The play was Ve- 
nice Preserved. Recollecting,{as we do, 
the Belvidera of Mrs Siddons, around 
whose magic eye all the passions of 
our nature stood ranged to obey the 
signals of its portentous flash ; and 
recollecting, as we do, the “ all-love, 
all-tenderness,” of Miss O’Neill, and 
(here comparisons are not odious) of 
Mrs Henry Siddons in the same cha- 
racter,—we must confess, although in 
the face of female youth and beauty 
it sounds harshly,—that we were dis- 
appointed, and that, in Miss Dance’s 
Belvidera, we saw little either to ad- 
mire or to love. 

To the fair debutante Nature has 
indeed been somewhat partial. Her 
form is- exquisite, but attitudes 
are deficient in grace; her features 
are lovely, but their tout ensemble 
lacks the energy of expression adapt- 
ed to the tragic muse,—while the gor- 
encumbrance of her dress, and 

er apparently-directed a to the 
audience as often as to the beloved 
Jaffier, stole her attention somewhat 
too much from “ scene undivided.” 
So much for the externals of Miss 
Dance’s appearance. 

In some of her scenes she 
mediocrity. Her “‘ remember twelve” 
was given with fine effect ;—her 
shriek in the mad scene was truly 

palling ;—and, indeed, throughout 

e whole of that scene she displayed 
a mellow chasteness and a correct 
style of acting, which atoned for de- 
ficiencies in some of her earlier scenes. 
She is possessed of the elements of 
her art, but has still to be tutored as 
to stage effect. Her acting presents 
an excellent outline, but it requires 
some filling up and eolouring. She 
has yet to cultivate a still stronger 
feeling of sympathy for Jaftier before 


she can substantiate the claims which 


interest, or-private worth, or a lovely 
appearance, may have awakened in 
her behalf... Until these points are 


attained; we confess, it would afford 


us more pleasure to d some hours 
in a drawing-room with Miss Dance, 
than with the orchestra interposed 
betwixt us. She is a lovely woman, 
and those hints whith, with a surly 
regard to candour and truth, we have 
now thrown out, are meant in friend- 
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ship, which prompts us to say, that, 
until she has vanquished those ob- 
stacles to more perfect fame, her 
claim to be the legitimate successor 
of Miss O'Neill is just as deficient as 
that of the ‘‘ Doge of Venice” is to 
rival Otway’s unrivalled (in modern 
times) ‘ Venice Preserv’d.” 

We totally disagree with a contem- 
porary journal in its strictures on Mr 
Abbot’s performance of Jaffier. A 
richer and more varied expression of 
features was only required to render 
the performance perfect. It was at once 
chaste, mellow, and judicious. We 
disagree with the same journal in its 
estimate of Calcraft’s powers to su 
plant Abbot. Mr Calcraft played the 

t of Pierre ; we have seen several 
in this character, but unfortunately, 
having neither witnessed Kemble nor 
Cooke in it, we may say we have never 
seen a good Pierre. Mr Calcraft, in- 
deed, sometimes overtopped his usual 
height, but in some of the most im- 
passioned scenes, he was unsufferably 
tame. In proof of this, we. would 
only instance in the last scene, the 
words addressed to Jaffier, 


See’st thou that engine. 

Is"t fit asoldier, who has lived with honour, 
Fought nations’ quarrels, and been crown’d 
with conquest, 

Be expos’d a common carcase on a wheel ? 
Speak ! is’t fitting ? 


These lines were delivered just as 
if the actor had said, instead, ‘‘ This 
rainy weather is unfortunate for the 
Musselburgh Races, but it will bene- 
fit the corn.” 


“ 


Clerical Hecentricities. 


Eanty in the last century, the mi- 
nister of Arbroath was Mr Ferguson, 
a man remarkable for freedom of 
speech, even in the pulpit, where he 
sometimes gave great offence, by his 
plain and apposite illustrations. Ma- 
ny of these are still remembered and 
repeated in that quarter, among which 
are the following: 

Lecturing one Sunday upon Zac- 
cheus climbing the tree to see Jesus, 
he said, ‘* This Zaccheus, my friends, 
was a wee bodie, just such another as 
our carlie of a ga sitting there,” 
pointing with his finger to the quar- 
ter of the kirk where the exciseman 
‘was seated. 

One Sunday forenoon, Hell was the 
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Aug. 
subject of his discourse, in which he 
indulged in much of that singulari ity 
of expression so natural to him on 
occasions, concluding thus: “‘ It now 
only remains to shew the situation of 
Hell, and this shall be clearly pointed 
out in our afternoon’s di - 
Anxious to hear the local situation of 
that place of punishment particularis- 
ed, he hada full attendance in the 
afternoon ; but to the disappointment 
of his audience he had a new dis- 
course, on the government of the pas- 
sions ; but before concluding, he ad- 
dressed his congregation thus: “ In 
the forenoon, I promised to show you 
where hell is situate—Oh! my 
friends! it is much nearer than you 
imagine :—it is at your very door, and 
I see some here, who are on the very 
brink of that dreadful pit.—In short, 
my friends, hell is in the very heart 
of our town—do not start; for I can 
prove that hell is in Homer’s Wynd, 

a lane in the town, ) for as I was com- 
ing to the kirk this afternoon, I heard 
such a brulzie in Tam Lindsay’s, that 
I looked in at the door, when I saw 
Tam and his wife fighting, both with 
tongue and hands; he had riven her 
mutch off her head, and the napkin 
from her neck ; she had given hima 
blue eye ; and he was bleeding at the 
nose, like asheep! Now, sirs, where 
there is so much mischief at a fire- 
side, I am sure you will all agree 
with me, that it must be hell upon 
earth !” 

His freedom of ch and eccen- 
tricity of manner being matters of 
public notoriety, his discourses were 
often attended by strangers, from 
motives of curiosity. One day, when 
mounting the pulpit, he observed that 
the front seat of the magistrates’ gal- 
lery was occupied by a party of gen 
tlemen from Montrose: their faces 
were not unknown to Mr F. who read 
out as a subject of his discourse, “‘ Ye 
are spies; to see the nakedness of the 
come ;” from which 
took the opportunity of giving t 
strangers a sound drabbing: for what 
he termed idle, profane, and imperti- 
nent curiosity. Warmed with his sub- 
ject, he addressed his congregation in 
the following ration: “ But my 
instructions are despised, and my 
ings are in vain: ye are a wicked 

le—workers of iniquity, and I 
w not to whom I can compare 
you ; for you are worse than Sodom ; 
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ea, your wickedness is nearly equal 
. that of Montrose ; it has ascended 
to heaven, and drawn down vengeance 
on your heads; you have provoked 
the Almighty to visit you with great 
and inoue judgments, for since your 
last election, he has cut off your ma- 
gistracy root and branch ; are car- 
ried away captive by death ; and there 
remains not one to bear rule in the 
city, except that drunken beast Bailie 
H——r, there where he sits !” 

Of the late Mr Ogilvy, minister of 
Lunan, situated on theroad betweenAr- 
broath and Montrose, many anecdotes 
are told, some of which are always be- 
fore the public. ‘The following is less 
generally known, and is very character- 
istic of his manner. Mr S. of L——d, 
in the neighbourhood of Lunan, resid- 
ed much in London ; but having come 
to L——d, accompanied by an Eng- 
lish gentleman, they one Sunday 
went to the kirk of Lunan; most 
probably induced by the celebrity of 
Mr Ogilvy’s character. Being con- 
spicuously seated, and the kirk very 
small, they soonattracted Mr O’s. ob- 
servation. Their previous knowledge 
of the parson’s eccentricities might be 
an inducement to them to infringe 
up that decorum due to the service 
of the day; and they continued to 
whisper even audibly to their neigh- 
bours, and their repeated smiles were 
sometimes with difficulty suppressed 
from bursting into a langh. At the 
conclusion of his sermon, Mr O. with 
much earnestness admonished his lit- 
tle flock, concerning their faith and 
practice, but suddenly changing his 
tone, said, that he believed it was vain 
to talk of the principles of Christianity 
to them who were still ignorant of the 
rudiments of good behaviour: Then he 
added, ‘‘ Indeed, my flock,—for I am 
doubtful whether I ought to call you 
Sriends,—I have often been ashamed 
of you ; but never more so than to-day. 
Think of your behaviour, since you 
entered the sanc , and blush with 
shame ; instead of listening with de« 
vout attention, you have looked a- 
round you, on. the faces of the 
modest and bashful maidens, till the 
glow of shame has mantled on their 
cheeks ; you have whispered one to. 
another, yea, you have even laughed ! 
Although all this was insulting to me, 
that I forgive, but. duty compels me. 
to reprehend such conduct as highly 
offensive to the Almighty ; as incom, 
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patible with the worship and service 
in which you pretend to join; and 
not only unworthy of Christians, but 
most unbecoming in men! Look at 
that couple of strangers who have 
honoured our assembly with their 
presence ; just now they are blush- 
ing for your conduct. Although I 
can readily believe that neither of 
them have been in a kirk for many 
years before to-day ; yet has any one 
of you heard them whispering, or 
marked a smile upon their faces ? 
No! they knew where they were— 
in a word—they are gentlemen! and 
have behaved accordingly.” After 
pronouncing the benediction, Mr O. 
called out, “‘Mr §S. you and your 
friend will take pot luck in the 
manse.” Mr S. was in waiting at 
the kirk door till Mr O. made his 

ess, when, after exchanging com- 
pliments, Mr S. said, “‘ You were not 
prepared for strangers to dinner Mr 
O., you must go and dine with us at 
D—d.” “That is just what I in- 
tended,” replied Mr O., “* but I could 
not say so before the congregation ; 
and I wished to prevent your depar- 
ture before I got out.”” 

Every one will allow that the lan- 
guage most amg understood, and 
most expressive of the speaker’s ideas, 
is often very unsuitable for the pul- 
pit, and improper for the illustration 
of serious or sacred subjects. ‘This is 
particularly the case when it is the 
style in vulgar use, and applied to the 
lower purposes of life, for it then can- 
not fail of calling up recollections, 
and of producing associations in the 
minds of the hearers, incompatible 
with devout feeling. 

About ten or a dozen years ago, 
the writer of this article heard a ser- 
mon from the text, ‘‘ Wherefore lay- 
ing aside every weight, and the sin 
which doth most easily beset us, let 
us run with patience the race set be- 
fore, us.” e preacher shewed an 
intimate acquaintance with his sub- 
ject ; and the doctrines laid down and 
illustrated were suited to improve the 
minds and hearts of his hearers, and 
creditable to himself as a minister of 
the gospel. But in the application of 
his discourse he had several strange 
fours and modes of expression, among 
which the followi ing distinctly 
remembered, are given verbatim. 

“Those who have made the philo-_ 


sophy of the.human mind their pecu- 
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liar study, have said that every man no leisure to look at yourselves; and 
. has his weak side—I will go farther, for what do you so keenly scrutinize 
Rea for I affirm that there are. many inch your neighbour? Why, nine times 
i” who, if they had as many sides as this out of ten, for no better purpose, than 
"4 house, (it was an octagon,) they would that you may the more easily pick a 
4 be all weak sides.” He then went hole in his coat ; but let me assure 
j over many of the prophets and you, when this is your occupation, 

| { apostles, shewing what might be con- Satan is no less busily employed pick- 
may sidered as their weak sides. Of Peter, ing a hole in your heart, and build- 


ae he said, ‘‘ Peter, my friends, had two _ ing himself a snug warm nest in it.” 
ae weak sides: one was too much con- — He concluded thus: ‘‘ Now, my 
Bae ceit of himself, and the other, a fiery friends, only one word more. The 
ye hastiness of temper ; speak to him— Christian’s life, as we have already 
a and he was ina blaze—only touch him observed, is not a life of slothful 
—and off he went like gunpowder !”? languor or effeminate repose—you 


While thus speaking, he stretched must up and be doing—you must run 
out his hand to the Bible before him, with patience, but also with unremit- 
as if applying a match to a cannon, ted alacrity, the race set before you. 
and then threw back his arm witha You must fly for your lives ; for the 
sudden jerk, as it were to intimate avenger of bl is behind you. 
that the explosion had taken place. However, if there are any among you 
** Every man should know his own who cannot take this trouble, who 
weak side best ; and so he would, if — their present pleasure to their 
he would take the trouble to look at future safety, and who wish only to 
himself; but my friends, I must use doze away their lives in careless indo- 
the freedom to tell you, that many of lence; to such I can only say, enjoy 

ou are so much occupied in observ- your dream—fold your arms—sit 
ing your neighbours, that you have down—and be damned ! 


SONNET BY QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

MR EDITOR, 
Tue following Sonnet is a copy of one at present — papers preserv- 
- ed in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, and may not be altogether unac- 
| aed ceptable to some of the readers of your agreeable Miscellany, as containing 

- the complaints of one whose heart was at times as susceptible of the tender, 
as it was at others of the most violent and ungovernable passions. Though 
there is no date, one may well conceive such to have been the sentiments of 
the Royal Fair while enduring the torments of separation, after the Earl of 
Essex, the once ill-fated object of her capricious affections, had quitted her 
court on his unfortunate expedition to Ireland in 1599. 
London. H. A. N. 


I greeve and dare not shewe my discontent, 
I love and yet am forst to seeme to hate, 
I doe, yet dare not say, I ever meant, 
I seeme stark mute, yet inwardly doe prate ; 
I am, and not, I freese and yet am burn’d, 
Since from myself my other self I turn’d. 


My case is like my shaddowe in the sunne, 
Followes me flyinge, flies when 1 pursue it, 
Standes and lies by me, doth what I have done ;— 
This too familiar care doth make me ruc it, 
Noe meanes I finde to rid him from my breast, 
Till by the end of things it be supprest. 
Come, gentler passions, slide into my minde, 
For I am softe, and made of melting snowe, 
Or be more cruell, love, and soe be kynd, 
Let me, or flote or sinke, be high or lowe, 
Or let me live with some more sweete content, 
Or dye, and soe forget what love ere meant. 
Recina, upon Mounzeur’s departure. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTiFIC INTELLIGENCE, ' 


Water-Spouts——(From the Newbury 
Herald, American paper, of June 19.)— 
Captain Wilson, who lately arrived here, 
from the West Indies, has furnished us 
from his journal with the following account 
of a very dangerous water-spout :— 

‘¢ On the 22d of May, in lat. 36° 35’ long. 
69° 50’, fresh gale from S. S. W. and 

ually; at 4 P. M. a heavy cloud appear- 

on our weather-quarter about west, 
which approached very fast; prepared the 
vessel for a heavy squall, when the rain 
began to descend in torrents, All at once 
we saw five large water-spouts forming 
under the cloud upon the sea, about one 
and a half mile from us, going with the 
cloud nearly in a line N. E. by E. with 
astonishing swiftness. They appeared about 
half a mile from each other, at about equal 
distances, and connecting themselves with 
the cloud. 

‘“« The sea, for a considerable space, when 
the base of the spouts appeared, exhibited 
the most tremendous commotion ; they ap- 
peared in the cloud aboye to be as large as 
a tierce. At this time a number more 
were forming, and appeared to approach 
us very fast. We now thought ourselves 
in the utmost danger, for all our efforts to 
dissipate them in the usual way were una- 
vailing ; but the wind hauling north-wester- 
ly, and blowing fresh, we. let. out some of 
our reefs, trimmed sharp by the wind, and 
fortunately gained to windward of them. 
They passed us a little astern, so that we 
had a fair view of them; and they 
presented one of the most awfully sublime 
Scenes in nature. We had seamen: on 
board the brig who had followed their pros 
fession from ten to thirty years, and none 
of them had ever before witnessed so dan- 
gerous a water-spout, of any of such - 
nitude. Had we been thirty minutes sail 
astern, I conceive there would have been 
no possibility of escape from utter destruc. 
tion. The water was in continual agita- 
tion for fifty or sixty :minutes,.and Jam 
free to confess, I never before had an.ade- 
quate idea of the horrors of one of these 
phenomena.” 

Moving Bog.—The account of the moving 
bog of Kilmaleady has startled many read- 
ers, and not a few are somewhat incredu- 
lous about it. The phenomenon, however, 
is well known to geologists, and is not one 
of rare occurrence in the neighbouring 
island. It has occasi happened also 
in this country, as in the vicinity of Gala- 
shiels, and in some parts of Dumfries-shire. 
It generally takes place when a morass or 
sloping ground has become indurated and 
converted into firm soil on its upper sur- 
VOL. Ix, 
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face, while its lower stratum remains in its 
original state of soft mud ; here, as soon as 
the retaining matter, whatever it may be, 
is by some means or other displaced, the 
whole incumbent mass is put in motion, 
and launched into the plain. ‘There are 
several submarine forests that owe their 
existetice to a circumstance of this nature, 
the swampy subsoil having burst its bar- 
riers, and carried them, with the whole 
ground on which they grew, into the ad- 
joining ocean. But for farther particulars 
on this interesting subject, see extracts of a 
parliamentary report. on the bogs of Ire- 
land, which may be found. towards the end 


_ of Professor Kidd’s Geological Essays. 


Acrostatics.—It is a fact interesting to 
science and important tothe progress: of 
aerostation, that the Balloon which ascend- 
ed from the Green Park, on the day of the 


- Coronation, was filled with ordinary coal- 


gas, or carburetted hydrogen, instead of 
gas prepared frum sulphuric acid and zinc, 
or iron filings, by the usual tedious and 
expensive process... A pipe was. laid on to 
the main which supplies the street lamps, 
and the balloon was filled without solici- 
tude-in a shorter time than the same ope- 
ration was ever performed: before, and at 
the expence of L.5. ‘Taking the gas at 
-055, and the diameter at'32 feet, the power 
of ascension, exceeded 7 ewt. Of course 
the machine acted well, and the ascent was 
one of the most, beautiful ever beheld singe 
the first ascent of Lunardi, in 1785. The 
varied currents of air in the atmosphere 
were strikingly exemplified. The wind 
was nearly east; but, at a certain height, 
the balloon’ was wafted northward, then 


_ eastward ; and it fell at the-distance of on- 
ly thirteen miles, after making traverses of 
nearly fifty miles in forty-five minutes. 


Fossil Remains.—The following is an 
extract of a letter from .M. Cuvier to the 


‘Royal’ Academy of Sciences at Caen, re- 


turning thanks for a well executed model 


which jt had sent that learned anatomist of 
fossil crocodile lately, discovered in the 
neighbourhood of thateity. It is now 


certain that this.croeodile is of a species 
uite peculiar, and different not only from 
living crocodiles, but from all fossil cro- 
coililes hitherto discoyered. The only one 
which comes near it ‘is that dug up near 
Pappenheim, and which is preserved in the 
Cabinet of the Royal, Academy of Bava- 


ria.’ 
_ Geology.—An interesting paper, in the A- 
merican Philosophical, J nie L. Brine 


gier, Esq. of Louisiana, contains observa- 

tions on the regions of the Mississippi, and — 

shows clearly how thousands of square miles — 
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of land have been formed by the deposits 
of that river. ‘The whole state of Louisiana 
is a country but just emerging from the 
water; and as the Mississippi is ascended, 
the banks of the river gradually rise and 
again descend towards the swamps. The 
Mississippi in all its alluvial region may be 
considered as a river running on the top of 
a hill 24 feet in its highest position, the 
base is three miles in its average diameter, 
and reposes on the swamps, which are 
about nine feet above the marshes on the 
sea-shore, for a distance of 215 miles u 
the river. From all that has been explor 
of the Mississippi river, it is evident that 
what has escaped over its banks in its over- 
tiowings never returns to it again. Hence 
some idea might, perhaps, be formed of the 
enormous beds of timber, leaves, and other 
substances spread over the plains by its 
waters, if it was but known how long the 
Mississippi had been floating them over to 
the lower country. This inference might 
be grounded upon the quantity constantly 
seen going into the Achafalaya river, 
where several hundreds of miles are con- 
verted into solid rafts of wood, and these 
disappear every two or three years under 
beds of sand and leaves, by which the bed 
of the Achafalaya is alternately removed 
four or tive miles to the east, or two or 
three to the west, but mostly to the east, 
where it has gained more than ten miles 
since it became an outlet of the Mississippi. 
Lest any one should hear with incredulity 
of the enormous quantity of wood spread 
ever the country inundated by the river 
Achafaleya, which receives it from the 
Mississippi, Mr Bringier observes, that he 
landed at the mouth of that river in 1812, 
(the river itself is but a mouth-branch of 
the Mississippi,) when it was at its fullest, 
and he counted the large trees which 
were perpetually carried into its current in 
a given time, and found them to amount 
to 8000 cubic feet in a minute. ‘To these 
may be added the leaves, bark, reeds, and 
muddy sediment, making, on a moderate 
calculation, 36 cubic miles of deposit an- 
nually. The beds of drift wood at the 
heads of the islands in the Mississippi will 
give some idea of the quantity of wood 
brought down the stream of that river. 
The large raft at Red River is 60 miles in 
length, and in many places 15 in breadth, 
in some places composed of pines heaped 
together, and in others of cedars matted 
together with their leaves into compact 
rafts. Hence mineral coal and bituminous 
bodies are no doubt formed. Under this 
raft numcrous small streams disappear, 
and show themselves again several miles 
off. A vast portion of land is no doubt 
formed in this way, and that part of Ame- 
tica is gradually rising to a higher level. 
New Plant.—A plant of the Abor Iris. 
tis has recently been brought to England 


from the coast of Malabar. This curious 
exotic, about nine o’clock in the evening, 
is covered all over with flowers of a beau- 
tiful white colour, and a most delicate 
smell. 

Statuary Marble.—Some remarkably 
fine statuary, and other marble quarries, 
have lately been discovered at Scravaz- 
za, in Tuscany, much superior to any 
thing of the kind at Carrara, which threa- 
tens to rival and lower the pride of the lat- 
ter-mentioned place. His Royal High- 
ness the Grand Duke of ‘Tuscany gives 
great encouragement and protection, both 
to commerce and the fine arts, within his 
dominions. 

Sailing Carriage.—A machine, invented 
by a gentleman of Christ College, Cam- 
bridge, was lately tried at Newmarket. 
In shape it is nearly that of an isosceles 
triangle, and it moves with the broad end 
forward, on four wheels. It has a boom 
32 feet long, and an exceeding high mast. 
It will carry twelve persons at the rate of 
30 miles an hour. To the axle of the 
hinder wheels is fixed a rudder. It can 
go on a wind, and tack as a vessel at sea, 
and is capable of being so correctly guided 
that the pilot, at pleasure, can run the 
wheels over a stone. 

Horticulture.—There is in the garden 
of Dr Wingate, at Stirling, a remarkable 
proof of the superiority of inoculating 
fruit-trees to ingraftiag. An inoculation, 
performed in 1819, has this year no less 
than 14 apples on it in the space of 13 in- 
ches. The inoculation is a Cheswick cod- 
lin on a golden pippin. 

Singular Effect of Lightning.—On 
Thursday week an elderly man, residing 
neat the Hospital, in Perth, who, for 
many years, was subject to a violent tre- 
mor over all his frame, supposed to have 
been a paralytic affection, suddenly reco- 
vered the use of his limbs, during the 
storm of thunder and lightning which vi- 
sited the city that day, and at the moment 
of retlection of the electric fluid was ob- 
served in the room. His hands, which 
formerly shook very much, are now quite 


Philology.—A Dictionary of the Chinese 
Language is now publishing at Macao, to 
consist of three parts; first, Chinese and 
English, arranged according to the Radi- 
cals; next, English and Chinese; and 
lastly, Chinese and English, arranged Al- 
phabetically. Dr R. Morrison, the author 
of the above work, has directed his atten- 
tion to the collection of materials for it 
during the last thirteen years. \'The‘Ho- 
nourable East India Company has.gene- 
rously undertaken the whole expence of 
printing and paper for an edition of seven 
undred and fifty copies The Chinese 
language, whether viewed in itself, its pe- 
culiar structure, or with respect to its anti- 
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quity, it having been for nearly 4000 years 
the language of so large a portion of the hu- 
man species, and still being the written 
medium, in private and in public life, in 
literature, in arts, and in government, of 
the most extensive empire on earth, 
seems to deserve the attention of every 
inquisitive and curious mind. 

Society of Arts.—The Societ} of Arts, 
&c. has bestowed on C, F. Palmer, Esq. 
M. P. two large gold medals, and a large 
silver medal, for planting 280 acres with 
893,420 forest trees, and 30,700 oaks for 
timber; and for sowing 216 bushels of 
acorns on 240 acres.—A large gold medal 
to T. Wilkinson, Esq. of Fitzroy-square, 
for sowing 240 bushels of acorns on 260 
acres.—The Ceres gold medal, to Sir W. 
T. Pole, Bart. Shute-house, near Ax- 
minster, for raising 896,000 oaks from 
acorns.—To H. Potts, Esq. the large silver 
medal, for planting 194 acres with 528,240 
forest trees ;—and to E. Dawson, Esq. the 
large gold medal, for embanking 166 acres 
of marsh land from the sea.—The gold 
medal was also givento Mr J. Perkins, for 
an invention of instruments to ascertain 
the trim of a ship, whether loaded or un- 
loaded, at sea or in harbour; and the same 
gentleman received the large silver medal, 
tor the discovery of a method of ventilating 
the holds of ships, and warming and venti« 
lating apartments. 

French Literature. — The printing 
presses of Paris are at this time in great 
activity; many great and expensive series 
are in course of publication, and many 
orginal works are announced. The sale of 
books is favourable to these extensive spe- 
culations, Among the number of works 
thus in progress are :— 

A pocket edition of the English Poets, 
in sixty volumes, to be edited by Sir John 
Byerley. 

A pocket edition of the Latin Classics, 
in sixty-two volumes. 

An edition of Oriental Works, in Sans- 
crit, Persian, Arabic, &c. engraved in the 
lithographic manner. 

The Natural History of Mammiferous 
Animals, by MM. St Hilaire and Cuvier. 

The Anatomy of Man, by MM. Beclard 
and Cloquet, with 240 engravings in litho- 
graphy, by Count Lasteyrie, whose litho- 
gtaphic performances gre the wonder of all 
Kurope. 

Reports of the Speeches and. Opinions 
delivered in the Public Assemblies of 
France between 1789 and 1815, in 21 vo- 
lumes ; forming a body of political opi- 


nions and senatorial eloquence without. 


parallel. 

The Chevalier Dupin’s great work on 
the Public Establishments of Great Britain 
is in progress, the n@val part being now in 
the press. This work is a compliment to 
our nation which has never been exceeded, 
4 
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and merits the attention and respect of 
every British patriot. 

Most of the Books of Education, on the 
English interrogative system, have been 
printed or are translating with all expedi- 
tion in France, for the use of the public 
and other schools. 


General Joubert is printing an account © 


of his travels and sufferings in Persia, 
which have a general interest for the varie- 
ty of their information. 

Italy.—Canova has just finished a mas- 
ter-piece on the subject of Theseus slaying 
a Centaur. 

German Literature.—M. Gau, the ar- 
chitect, a native of Cologne, has just en- 
tered into an engagement with Cotta, the 
bookseller at Stutgard, for the publication 
of his Travels in Egypt, Nubia, and Pa- 
lestine. The drawings represent ancient 
monuments altogether unknown till now. 
This is the first tour of the kind under- 
taken by a German, and the result will add 
greatly to the honour of the country, and 
of those concerned in this publication. 

In literature much business has been 
done, and notwithstanding the restrictions 
laid by the Congress on the liberty of the 
press, the general complaint of there being 
little demand for books, owing to the gene- 
ral depression on the minds of the people, 
from the circumstances which always suc- 
ceed a long war, we learn by the Leipsic 
half-yearly Universal Catalogue, that 393 
German booksellers have delivered no less 
than 3322 new articles. This far exceeds 
the publication of former years, a sign that 
human learning, in spite of various hin- 
drances, stands higher and higher in the 
scale of perfection, and reflects great ho- 
nour on the author, publisher, printer, and 
engraver, whose industry must produce 
the happiest effects on the public mind in 
the civilized parts of the world.—Among 
these publications are :— 

704 Pedagogical Books of Instruction ; 
172 Child’s, Juvenile, and School Books ; 
11 Introductions to Writing, and Speci- 
men of Penmanship; 204 Philological and 
Universal Grammar; 21 Antiquities; 35 
on Perfection in the German Language; 
350 on Learning Modern Languages; 42 
on Arithmetic; 42 on Mathematics; 7 on 
Astronomy ; 1360n Geography and Statis- 
tics; 73 Charts; 10 Atlases; 8 on Uni- 
versal History of Nature; 235 on Medi- 
cme and Surgery for Men and Animals. 
—From the Muses, 74 Poems; single and 
collections ; with 58 Plays to cheer the 
mind and heart; 252 Miscellaneous 
Works, to employ and misemploy the 
times, among which are 157 Romances 
and Novels; 18 of Play and Gaming 
Treatises, for small and great children ; 
225 on Theolgy, Religious Instruction, 
Dogmatic, Catholic, and Israclitish, .for 
the cultivation of the mind and heart, and 
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to give us a more perfect idea of the invisi- 
ble power and wisdom of God; with 45 
on the Art and Science of destructive War. 


The number of Works of Pulpit Elo- © 


quence appear to be on the decline. 
Translations of Gifford’s Abridgment 
of Blackstone, Ivanhoe, Kenilworth, and 
the Cavalier, are publishing at Leipzic, &c. 
The Brothers Wilmans, of Frankfort 
on the Main, are publishing prospects of 
Hamburgh, Lubeck, and Bremen, in addi- 


.tion to their views of Frankfort, with topo- 


graphical descriptions, by learned residents 
of the respective places, which do them 
great honour; and in regard to the paint- 
er and engravers, they need not blush to 


have their works placed in comparison 
with the landscapes of Hearne, Byrne, 
Middiman, and Heath. 

Messrs Perthes and Besser, of Ham. 
burgh, have published an excellent trans- 
lation of Thor-on’s Liberty, by a Clergy- 
man, with elaborate illustrative notes. 

Professor Zimmerman, of the Gymna. 
sium of “Mamburgh, has finished the first 
three months’ delivery of the Dramatic 
Criticisms, which he commenced in Janu- 

in quarto numbers. 

The pocket editions of Sir Walter Scott 
and Lord Byron, published at Zwickan, 
in Upper Saxony, meet with many admir- 
ers on the continent. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


Mr BELLCHAMBERS will soon publish a 
corrected edition of the Life of Colley Cib- 
ber, the dramatist. 

Mr Charles Marsh, late M. P. for 
Worksop, is preparing Memoirs of the late 
Mr Windham, drawn up from his own 
papers. 

A History of Rome, from the Accession 
of Augustus to the Death of Antoninus 
the Younger, will soon appear, from the 
pen of Mr W. Haygarth. It fills up the 
chasm between Hooke and Gibbon, and, if 
well executed, will prove a desirable work. 

A History of Brazil, with numerous en- 
gravings, is in preparation, by Mr James 
Henderson. 

Mr Hansard, the printer, is employed 
on a History of his Art, with an account of 
the various improvements lately made in 
Great Britain, for the use of printers 
and others, with numerous engravings in 
wood. 

Mrs Taylor, of Ongar, is en ona 
tale in called 

The Specches of the Right Hon. Henry 
Grattan are about to be printed, in four 
volumes octavo, with Memoirs by his Son. 

Mr Bewick, the celebrated engraver on 
wood, has been for some time past engaged 
in preparing for the press, a Supplement to 
his work on British Birds. e addition 
printed in 1805 comprises descriptions of 
sixty-four species wanting figures, and in 
the subsequent editions but few additions 
have been made. The third volume of 
Montagu’s Ornithological Dictionary, pub- 
lished in 1813, contains thirty birds which 
were not known either as permanent inha- 
bitants or temporary yisitants of this king- 
dom, eight yeurs previous to 
making in all ninety-four species, or strong - 


ly marked varieties, of which no very ac- 
curate representations are to be met with, 
except a few scattered through the Linnean 
Transactions and Sowerby’s Miscellany, or 
included in the first number of Mr Selby’s 
splendid publication. Of these, Mr Be- 
wick has already delineated thirty-two with 
that accuracy of outline, truth to natural 
habit, and delicacy of execution, which ren- 
der all his works so highly interesting to 
the naturalist. 

The Miscellaneous Tracts of the late Dr 
Withering, F. R. S., with Memoirs of the 
Author by Wm. Withering, Esq. &c. &c. 
embellished with a portrait, are nearly 
ready for publication. 

In a few days will be published, a 
Poetical Essay on the Character of Pope, 
by Charles Lloyd. 

Mr Haigh, of the Classical School, Kitt’s 
End, near Barnet, has a new work in the 
press, entitled, the Theory and Practice of 
Latin Inflexion, being examples in the 
form of copy-books for declining and con- 
jugating Nouns and Verbs: the words be- 
ing arranged systematically, and changed 
at each case of a Noun and each person of 
a 

he Rev. John Campbell, Kin ; 
London, is about to publish a second 
volume of Travels, containing an Account 
of his Second Visit to South Africa. 

The first volume of Mr A. T. Thomson’s 
Lectures on Botany is almost ready for 
publication. It will contain the deserip- 
tive anatomy and physiology of thosé or 
gans which are necessary for the: 
and preservation of the plant as an indivi- 
dual ; and will be illustrated by more than’ 
one hundred wood-cuts and ten copper 
plates. It is intended to form the first 
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rt of a complete System of Elementary 

otany- 

Dr will publish, in a few 
weeks, a second and enlarged edition of his 
Outlines of Midwifery, &c. with copper- 
plate instead of lithographic engravings. 

Dr Carey has in the press, the Greek 
Terminations, including the Dialects and 
Poetical Licences, in alphabetical order, 
with explanatory References to the Gram~- 
mar, on the same plan as his ** Clue for 
Young Latinists,”’ lately published. 

The History of Little Johnny, the 
Foundling of the late Doctor Syntax, a 
Poem, in eight monthly numbers, will be 
commenced on the Ist of August, and con- 
tinued monthly. Each part will contain 
three coloured engravings by T. Rowland- 
son, Esq. and thirty-two pages of letter- 
press by the Author of the Three Tours 
of Doctor Syntax,—in Search of the Pic- 
turesque—of Consolation—and of a Wife. 

A History of Madeira, with a series of 
27 coloured engravings, illustrative of the 
Manners, Customs, and Occupations of the 
Inhabitants of that Island, is preparing for 
early publication. 

In the course of the ensuing month, a 
second series of Sermons in Manuscript 
Character, for the use of Young Divines 
and Candidates for Holy Orders, will be 
published by the Rev. R. Warner, Rector 
of Great Chalfield, Wilts, and author of 
** Sermons on the Epistles, Gospels,” &c. ; 
and of ** Old Church of England Princi- 
ples,” &c. The second series treats of 
Christian Virtues; and will consist (ike 
the former series on Christian Doctrines) 
of Ten Sermons. 

The Rey. Edward Chichester will soon 
publish a professional work, in three octavo 
volumes, entitled, Deism compared with 
Christianity. 

Mr John Cochrane announces a Trea- 
tise on the Game of Chess, in an octavo 
volume, illustrated by nuinerous diagrams. 


Mr T. Lynn will publish in September, 
and continue annually, a work called Star 
Tables and Ephemeris for 1822, for the 
more easily determining the Latitude and 
Longitude at Sea, during the Night. It 
will exhibit at sight the apparent times of 
the passage over the meridian of 61 of the 
principal Fixed Stars for every day of the 
year, with their particular meridional alti- 
tudes in the parallel of certain harbours 
and dangers. 

Mr Nicholson’s popular Elements of 
Pure and Mixed Mathematics have been 
delayed by unavoidable circumstances, but 
will appear in the course of the autumn: 

Mr John Frank Newton has in the 
press a classical work on the Banishment 
of Ovid, by the Emperor Augustus, under 
the title of ** The Three Enigmas.” 

A Member of the late Salter’s Hall Con- 
gregation has in the press, a work address- 
ed to the Old Members of that Society, in 
which some of the Errors of the Rev. Dr 
Collyer are stated and corrected. 

Sir George Naylor, by command of the 
King, is preparing an extensive work, with 
engravings, descriptive of the late gorgeous 
ceremony of the coronation. 


EDINBURGH. 


A Report of the Trial in the Cause, 
Scott v. M‘Gavin, (the Frotestant,) in the 
Jury Court, Edinburgh, on the 25th ulti- 
mo, taken in short-hand by Mr Dow. 

Dr Hooker, Professor of Botany in the 
University of Glasgow, is employed in 
collecting materials for a work on Exotic 
Vegetables, which, under the title of 
Select Plants, is intended to comprise such 
individuals (principally cultivated in the 
rich collection of the Botanic Establish- 
ment of Glasgow) as recommend them- 
selves by their history, their novelty, or 
some remarkable and little known charac- 
ters in their flowers and fruit. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 
ANTIQUITIES: 

THE History and Antiquities of the 
Tower of London; with Biographical 
Anecdotes of Royal and Distinguished 
Persons, deduced from. Records, State 
Papers and Manuscripts, and other origi- 
nal and authentic sources; by John Bays 
ley, Esq. F. S.A. 3, 139. Gd. 

Part V. of Ancient Wilts; by Sir Rich- 
ard Colt Hoare, Bart. L. 4, dsuelarge 
paper L. 6, 6s. re 

AGRICUL TURES 
Baxter's British Agricultural ‘School 


Account Book, which will, when worked 
out, exactly correspond with the Key to 
his Farmer’s Account Book. folio. 14s. 6d. 
A Key to Baxter’s Farmer’s Account 
Book. folio, 14s. 6d. 
ASTRONOMY. 
The Elements of Astronomy 3 with Me- 
theds of determining the Lengitudes, As- 
&e. of the Planets, for any future 
ime; and an extensive set of Geographi- 
eal and Astroroagical Problems on the 
Globes; by S. Treeby. 18mo. Ss. 6d. bd. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


and G. Todd's Supplement to a Cata- 
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logue of Books for 1820, containing a Mis- 
cellancous Collection, Ancient and Mo- 
dern. 

A new descriptive Catalogue of Mine- 
rals; by J. Mawe. 12mo. 7s. bds. 

BOTANY. 

Elements of the Philosophy of Plants ; 
containing the Scientific Principles of Bo- 
tany, &c. with Practical Illustrations; by 
A. P. Decandolle and K. Sprengell. 8vo. 


lis. 


CHEMISTRY. 

One Thousand Experiments in Chemis- 
_ try, accompanied by Practical Observa- 
tions and several thousand Processes, in 
the Useful Arts, d dant on that Science ; 
by Colin Mackenzie. 8vo. L. 1, 1s. bds. 

DRAMA. 
Damon and Pythias, a Tragedy. 8vo. 3s. 


Love's Dream. 2s. 
EDUCATION. 
Legons de Frangaises de Litterature et 
de Morale; ou Recueil en prose des plus 
beaux Morceaux de la langue Frangaise 
dans la Litterature des deux derniers Sié- 
cles; par M. Noel. 8vo. 10s. bds. 
The Moralist; or Essays on the Means 
of Moral Education, addressed to Parents ; 
by the Rev. John Phillips Potter, M. A. 
12mo. 4s. bds. 
Cours Elementaire de Litterature gene- 
rale; ou Analyse Raisonnée des differens 
genres de Compositions littéraires et des 
Meilleurs ouvrages Classiques ; par M. de 
Bouillon. 12mo. 5s. bds. 
An Introduction to Arithmetic, on a 
System never before published ; the prin- 
ciples of which are calculated to facilitate 
the improvement of the Pupil, and to 
lessen the labour of the Teacher; by 
George Gregory. 4s. bd. 
A Key to Gregory's Arithmetic; to 
which is affixed a Compendium of Loga- 
rithmic Arithmetic; by the same Author. 
12mo. 4s. 


> ” 


FINE ARTS. 

Part IX. of Portraits of the British 
Poets; containing Six Portraits, four of 
which we never before been engraved. 
8vo. roy tr 14s. proofs on India 

and 4to. L. 1, 8 
Part VI. of Nash's Views in Paris. 4to, 
l6s., large paper 30s. 

Part ILI. ot Kenilworth Illustrated. 4to, 
10s. 6d. sewed. 
Lithographic Prints of Kenilworth ; by 
W. H. Smith, oblong. 5s. sewed. 

The Beauties of Cambria; consisting of 
Sixty Views of Sublime and Picturesque 
Scenery, in the twelve Counties of the 
Principality ; engraved on wood, from 
correct drawings, on the spot; by H. 
Hughes ; published in parts, each contain- 
ing ten views, at 10s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 
A Ten Years’ Residence in France, dur- 
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[Aug. 
ing the severest patt of the Revolution ; 
from the Year 1787 to 1797; containing 
Anecdotes of some of the most remarkable 
Personages of that period; by Charlotte 
West. &vo. 5s. Gd. 

Ten Years’ Exile: Fragments of an un- 
published work, composed in the Years 
1810, 11, 12, and 13; by Madame de 
Stael; now first published from the origi- 
nal MS. by her Son. Translated from 
the French. 8vo. : 

LAW. 

Vol. III. of Hansard’s Parliamentary 
Debates, which commences with the Ac- 
cession of his present Majesty. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Observations on certain affections of the 
Head, commonly called Head-ache; with 
a view to their more complete elucidation, 
prevention, and cure, together with some 
brief Remarks on Digestion and Indiges- 
tion; by James Farmer, Surgeon. 18mo. 


No. IX. of the Quarterly Journal of 
Foreign Medicine and Surgery, and with 
the Sciences connected with them. 8vo. 3s. 
Gd. 

An Account of the Rise, Progress, and 
Decline, of the Fever lately Epidemical in 
Ireland ; together with communications 
from Physicians in the Provinces, and va- 
rious Official Documents; by F. Barker, 
M. D., and I. Cheyne, M.D. F. R. 8S. &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. L. 1, Gs. 

Annals, Historical and Medical, during 
the first four years of the Universal Dis- 
pensary for Children, St Andr2w’s Hill, 
Doctors’ Commons; by John Bunnell 
Davis, M. D. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Rules and Methods for Feeding, Cloth- 
ing, and Rearing Young Children ; by the 
same. 8d. 

A Treatise on Scrofula, describing the 
Morbid Alteration it produces in the Struc- 
ture of all the different parts of the Body, 
and the best method of treating it; by 
Kusebius Arthur Lloyd, Surgeon. 8vo. 9s. 

Observations on some of the General 
Principles and on the Particular Nature 
and ‘Treatment of the different species of 
Inflammation ; by J. H. James. 8vo. 10s. 
Gd. bds. 

The Physician’s Guide; being a popu- 
lar Dissertation on Fevers, Inflammations, 
and all Diseases connected with them ; 
comprising observations on the use and 
abuse of Blood-letting, Mercury, Cathar- 
tics, Stimulants, Diets, &c. &c.; by Adam 
Dods, M. D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Practical Essay on Ring-worm of the 
Scalp, Scald Head, and the oe rere 
of Porrigo, with a view to establish the 
Treatment of the Diseases on sound and 
efficient Principles; by Samuel Plumbe. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. coloured plates. | 

MISCELLANIES. 
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Handed; being explanations of a set of 
instruments which supply to persons who 
have lost a hand or an arm, all the assist- 
ance requisite for the common offices of 
life ; by Captain George Webb Derengy. 

No. XLIX. of the Quarterly Review. 6s. 

No. XXII. of the Quarterly Journal of 
Science, Literature, and the Arts. 7s. 6d. 

The Official List of the Navy, corrected 
to the end of June, [821. 2s. 

Sketches of the Manners and Institutions 
ofthe Romans. 12mo. 7s. 

Whist rendered Familiar, by a new and 
easy introduction to the Game; by J. G. 
Pohlman. Is. 6d. 

ssays and Characters of a Prison and 
Prisoners ; by Geoffray Mynshall, of 
Gray’s Inn. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. Reprinted 
from the original edition of 1618; only 
150 copies have been printed for sale. 

Practical Observations on Cold and 
Warm Bathing; and Descriptive Notices 
of Watering Places in Britain; by James 
Miller, M.D. 12mo. 4s. Gd. bds. 

Steam Boat Companion, and Stranger’s 
Guide to the Western Islands and High- 
lands of Scotland. 12mo. 6s. 6d. bds. 

Thompson’s Self-indicative Time Tables. 
folio. 12s. 6d. half-bd. 

Part Il. Vol. V. of the Edinburgh Ga- 
zetteer. 8vo. 9s. sewed. 

Observations on the Deviations of the 
Compass. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

No. I. of Zoological Researches in the 
Island of Java, &c. &c. with figures of 
Native Quadrupeds and Birds ; by Thomas 
Horsfield, M. D. royal 4to. L. 1, Is. 

No. I. to VIL. of Hutton’s Abridgment 
of Buffon’s Natural History, to be continu- 
ed weekly. 6d. 

Part 1. of the General and Particular 
Descriptions of the Vertebrated Animals, 
arranged conformably to the modern dis- 
coveries and improvements in Zoology ; 
by Ed. Griffith. 35 plates, 4to. L. 1, 5s. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Scientific Amusements in Philosophy 
and Mathematics ; together with amusing 
Secrets in various Branches of Science; by 
W. Enfield, M. A. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

NOVELS. 

Harley Radington, a Tale; by Miss D. 
P. Campbell. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. Gd. bds. 

Scenes at Brighton, or ** How Much,” 
a Satirical Novel; by James Hoole, Esq. 
3 vols. 12mo. 15s. bds. : 

The Soldier’s Child; or Virtue Trium- 
phant ; by Charlotte Caroline Richardson. 
2 vols. 12mo. 12s. bds. 

he in search of Peace at Home; 
a Novel of a novel kind; a Tale of the 
Times, from Carlton Palace to the Poor- 
house; an Evening’s Amusement, at 
ee one is invited to laugh, but no 
one obliged to cry; by H. B. Gascoign. 


Rolando, a Romance; by A. Henry. 2 
vols. 10s. 

The Midnight Wanderer ; by M. Camp- 
bell. 4 vols. L. 1, 2s. 

The Young Infidel ; a fire-side Reverie. 
12mo. 4s. 

The Ayrshire Legatees; or the Pringle 
Family. 12mo. 7s. 

POETRY. 

Napoleon and other Poems; by Samuel 
Gower, Esq. 7s. 6d. 

The Expedition of Orsua; and the 
Crimes of Aguirre; by Robert Southey, 
Esq. LL.D. 12mo. 5s. bds. 

My Note Book ; or Sketches from the 
Gallery of St Stephen’s ; a Satirical Poem ; 
by Wilfred Woodfall, Esq. foolscap. 8vo. 
ds. bds. 

The Poems of Alexander Montgomery, 
a Scottish Poet of the Sixteenth Century ; 
with Biographical Notices; by David 
Irving, LL.D. Post 8vo. 18s. only 230 
copies printed. 

The Cottage of Pella; a Tale of Pales- 
tine, with other Poems; by John Holland. 
8vo. 3s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

An Essay on the Production of Wealth, 
with an Appendix, in which the general 
principles of Political Economy are applied 
to the particular circumstances in which 
this Country is at present placed; by R. 
Torrens, Esq. F. R. S. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

The Restoration of National Prosperity 
shewn to be immediately Practicable. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

The Liberty of the Press and Public 
Discussion; by Jeremy Bentham, Esq. 
8vo. 1s. 

Hints to Philanthropists ; or a Collective 
View of Practical means of improving the 
Condition of the Poor and Labouring 
Classes of Society ; by William Davis. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

No. VIIf. of Dr Chalmers’s Christian 
and Civic Economy of Large Towns, on 
Sabbath Schools. 8vo. Is. 

The Moral Tendency of Divine Revela- 
tioti asserted and illustrated in eight dis. 
courses preached before the Univeesiey of 
Oxford in 1821, at the lecture founded by 
the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A. ; 
the Rev. John Jones, M. A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
bds. 

Sermons; by the late very Rev. Wil- 
liam Pearce, D. D. Dean of Ely. 8vo. 12s. 
bds. 

Discourses adapted to the Pulpit, or to 
the use of Families, from Tracts and 
Treatises of Eminent Divines; by the 
Rev. Edward Atkyns Bray. 8yo. 
bds. 

Correlative Claims and Duties; or, an 
Essay on the Necessity of a Church Esta- 
blishment, and the means of exciting De- 
votion and Church Principles among its 
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Members; by the Rev. Samuel C. Wilks, 
A. M. 8vo. 12s. 

Practical Reflections on the Psalms, or 
short Daily Meditations; intended to pro- 
mote a more frequent and attentive study 
of the Psalter; by Mrs Sheriffe. 2 vols. 
12mo. 12s. 

Seventeen Sermons of the eminently 
pious and deeply learned Bishop Andrews ; 
modernized for the use of general Readers ; 
by the Rev. Charles Daubeny, Archdeacon 
of Sarum. 8vo. 10s. 6d. ; 

Sermons by the late Frederick Thruston, 
A. M. 8vo. 12s. bds. | 

Prejudice and Responsibility, or a Brief 
Inquiry into some of the Causes and the 
Cure of Prejudice against Religion, and in- 
to the doctrine of Man’s Responsibility for 
imbibing it. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Practical Sermons; by Abraham Rees, 
D. D. F.R.S. vols. Sand 4. 8vo. L. 1, 4s. 


bds. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

Warwickshire Delineated; by Francis 
Smith. 12mo. 5s. Gd. bds. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Part V. Vol. V. of the Journal of New 
Voyages and Travels, contains J. Hauf- 
ner'’s Travels on Foot through the Island 
of Ceylon, with engravings, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
ewed, 4s. bds. 

Travels in South Europe, from Modern 
Writers, with Remarks and Observations ; 
exhibiting a connected view of the Geogra- 

y and present state of that Quarter of 
the Globe ; by the Rev. William Bingley, 
M.A. &c. 12mo. 6s. 6d. bds. 

An Account of the Interior of Ceylon, 
and of its Inhabitants, with Travels in that 
Island; by John Davy, M.D. F.R.S. 
4to. with engravings. L. 3, 13s. 6d. bds. 

Vol. V. of M. de Humboldt’s Travels 
to the Equinoctial Regions of the New 
Continent, during the years 1799, 1804 ; 
translated by Helen Maria Williams. 8vo. 
L. |, 4s. 

Italy ; 

L. 3, 13s. 6d. bds. 

Craven’s Tour through Naples. 4to. 
2, lds. 

Travels in various Countries of the 
ey Sir W. Ousley. 4to. L. 3, 13s, 


EDINBURGH. 
Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, edited by Macvey Napier, Esq. 
F.R.S. L. & I. Hand.’ 
somely printed in quarto, with engravings. 
This Half Volume contains a variety of 
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Lady Morgan. 2 vols. 4to. | 


[Aug. 
Articles and Treatises in the Arts and 
Sciences, and in Miscellaneous Literature ; 
and is besides enriched with a Second Part 
of A DISSERTATION on the progress of 
Metaphysical, Ethical, and Political Phi- 
losophy, since the Revival of Letters in 
Europe; by DuGALD STEWART, Esq. 
F.R.S. L.& E. Formerly Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

The Classical and Historical Atlas. No. 
1V. folio. 16s. 

The Life of David Haggart, alias John 
Wilson, alias John Morison, alias Barney 
M‘Coul, alias John M‘Colgan, alias Daniel 
O’Brien, alias the Switcher; written by 
Himself while under Sentence of Death. 
12mo. 4s. 

The Cook’s Oracle ; containing Practical 
Receipts for Roasting, Boiling, Frying, 
Broiling, Vegetables, Fish, Hashes, oe 
Dishes, &c. &c. on the most Economical 
Plan for Private Families ; also the Art of 
Composing the most simple, and most high- 
ly finished Broths, Gravies, Soups, Sauces, 
&c. &c. the quantity of each article being 
accurately stated by Weight or Measure ; 
the whole being the Result of Actual Ex- 
periments. The Third Edition, almost en- 
tirely re-written. In one thick volume, 
12mo. 9s. bds. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 
1817. 8vo. bds. L. 1, Is. 

The Convict ; a Poem, occasioned by 
the Execution of David Haggart ; by an 
English Clergyman. 4to. Is. 6d. 

The Form and Order of the Coronation 
of Charles the Second, as it was acted and 
done at Scoone, the first day of Januarie 
1651. Aberdene, printed 1651. Paisley, 
re-printed 1821. 8vo. sewed. 4d. 

Ballantyne’s Novelist’s Library, Vols. II. 
and III.; containing the "Novels and 
Translations of Tobias Smoliett, 
royal 8vo. double columns. L. 1, 8s. each. 

The New Edinburgh Review. No. I. 
To be published quarterly. 

Denmark Delineated, or Sketches of the 
Present State of that Country, Illustrated 
with Portraits, Views, and other Engrav- 
ings from Drawings by eminent Danish 
Artists. Part I. royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Farewell Letters to a Few Friends in 
Britain and America; by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Ward of Serampore. 6s. 

A Humble Petition and Address to Her 
Most Gracious Majesty, Caroline, Queen 
ata by an Inhabitant of Edinburgh. 
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EUROPE. 

SpAIN.—The King of Spain closed the 
Session of the Cortes on the 30th June, on 
which occasion, say the accounts, he was 
coldly received by his subjects; while the 
Deputies, after the ceremony, were greeted 
by the loudest and most enthusiastic accla- 
mations. Recent accounts from Madrid, 
however, represent that city as tranquil, and 
the intelligence, from other parts of the 
Peninsula, state that peace and confidence 
have been generally restored. Merino’s 
efforts to excite a civil war had proved un- 
successful; his followers were dispersed, 
and he himself had disappeared. . 

PorTUGAL.—The King of Portugal 
landed at Lisbon, from the Brazils, on the 
3d of July, and repaired with his Court in 
great pomp to the cathedral, where he 
heard Te Deum ; after which religious ser- 
vice, his Majesty entered the hall of the 
Cortes, and solemnly swore to observe and 
maintain the fundzmental principles of the 
free constitution decreed by the Cortes on 
the 9th of last May. On taking the oath, 
the King spontaneously added, ** all this is 
true, and I swear with my whole heart.” 
The Regency announced on the 4th, that 
they had laid down their functions, in con- 
sequence of his Majesty having assumed 
the reins of government. The Cortes then 
returned thanks to the members of the Re- 
gency for their conduct in the exercise of 
their important duties. Count Palmela, 
and others in the suite of the King, who 
were known to be hostile to the new sys- 
tem, had been ordered to retire into the 
interior. A new ministry had been ap- 
pointed by his Majesty. 

GERMANY.—Intelligence from Vienna 
states, that the Duke of Reichstadt (Young 
Napoleon) appeared in deep mourning, on 
the 20th July, at the palace of Schoen- 
brunn. When intelligence of the death of 
Buonaparte reached Baden, Prince Eu- 
gene and the Duchess Dowager Stephania 
of Baden caused the invitations which they 
had issued for that day to be countermand- 
ed, and immediately put on mourning. 

TuRKEY.—The war between the Turks 
and Greeks, while it has hitherto led to no 
Mmportant results, presents a continued se- 
nies of atrocities and vindictive barbarities 
on the part of the former, which have, in 
Some instances, led to dreadful acts of re- 
taliation by the latter. The massacres in 
Constantinople still continue in spite of the 
remonstrances of the Russian Ambassador. 
The wives and children of Christians have, 
it 1s said, been embarked in small vessels, to 
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the number of 150 or 200, which, at an 
appointed signal, were sunk to the bottom. 
Smyrna has also been the scene of terrible 
atrocities, and has been saved from com- 
= destruction by the determined con- 

uct of the European consols. At Sidonia, 
or, as it is called by the Turks, Ivalie, the 
Greeks rose upon their oppressors, and 
massacred several hundreds of Turks ; but 
the latter, obtaining reinforcements, set the 
town on fire, and murdering all the males, 
carried the women and children into capti- 
vity. On the 15th or 16th of June, a 
Turkish fleet, which had through 
the Dardanelles tocruize in the Archipelago, 
was encountered by the Greek squadron 
off the island of Mytilene, and defeated ; 
which had still farther exasperated the 
Turks at Constantinople, where the Greek 
houses were given up to pillage, the males 
massacred, and the women and children 
sold for slaves.or assassinated. One hun- 
dred and fifty virgins, whose parents had 
been previously assassinated, and who were 
of the first Greek families, (amongst them 
were two Princesses, Murosi, and a Prin- 
cess Maurojene, niece of the Turkish 
Charge d’Affaires at Vienna, lately recall- 
ed,) were abandoned to the brutality of the 
Turks in open bazaar, at the rate of a 
crown a-piece. The majority of these un- 
furtunate young women perished in conse- 
quence of this frightful treatment. 

The Russian Ambassador had repeated- 
ly protested against these atrocities ; but 
his remonstrances had been productive on- 
ly of insult and contempt; and under 
these circumstances, a war between Russia 
and Turkey is supposed to be inevitable. 
The former power has, for some time past, 
been concentrating a strong military force on 
the Turkish frontier ; and it is not indeed 
improbable that, while we are now writing, 
a war has been begun, the ultimate result 
of which will be the expulsion of this na- 
tion of semi-barbarians from Europe. 


AMERICA. 

CaRaccas.——Upon the rupture of the 
armistice between the Royal and Indepen- 
dent forces in this quarter, it appears that 
the former were defeated in two actions, 
which. led to the occupation of the city of 
Caraccas, and afterwards that of La Guira 
by the Independents, on the 13th of May 
last ; but more recent accounts state that 
Caraceas was retaken by the Royalists om 
the 25th. 

West Inp1Es.—A dreadful fire took 
place in Bridgetown, Barbadoes, on the 
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10th of June, which is said to have ori- 
ginated through the carelessness of a baker, 
and the amount of property destroyed was 
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Aug. 
very considerable, upwards of 60 houses 
being burned down. | 


HovsE or Lorps.—July 2.—The 

Earl of Darnley made his promised motion 
on the subject of the publicexpenditure, and 
endeavoured to show that reductions to the 
amount of two millions and a half might 
be effected in our present establishment. 

The Earl of Liverpool contended, that the 

Noble Lord had only shown one side of the 

picture, and that each proposed reduction, 

instead of producing a saving to its nominal 
amount, would do little more than create 
a load of dead expenditure to the country. 
His Lordship moved an amendment, con- 
taining a pledge of the earnest intention 
of his Majesty’s government to carry re- 
trenchment as far as may be consistent with 
the safety of the State and justice to indi- 
viduals, which was agreed to nem. dis. The 
Earl of Liverpool afterwards stated, that 
not our silk manufactures alone, but all 
our branches of national industry, were now 
in a flourishing and prosperous condition. 
The Lord Chancellor pledged himself dis- 
tinctly, that he will, early in the next Ses- 

sion of Parliament, introduce a bill for a- 
mending the present system of laws relat. 
ing to bankrupts. 

July 11.—From the 2d to this date, the 
House was busied in carrying through the 
bills that had been previously passed in the 
Commons, when it met for the purpose of 
being prorogued. At three o'clock their 
Lordships assembled, and shortly after- 
wards the Deputy Usher of the Black Rod 
was directed to summon the attendance of 
the other House. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons, 
attended by a great many members, forth- 
with appeared, and having approached the 
bar, the royal assent was given by com- 


bill—the lotteries bill, the appropriation 
bill, and some other bills. 
The following speech for the prorogation 
of parliament was then read by commis- 
sion 

** My Lords and Genilemen, 
_ “ We have it in command from his Ma- 
jesty to inform you, that the state of public 
business having enabled him to dispense 
with your attendance in parliament, he has 
determined to put an end to this session. 

** His Majesty, however, cannot close it 
without expressing his satisfaction at the 
zeal and assiduity with which you have 
prosecuted the laborious and important in- 
quiries in which you have been engaged. 

8 


mission to the Duke of Clarence’s annuity — 


PROCEEDINGS OF PARLIAMENT. 


“ He has observed, with 


pleasure, the facility with which the re- 


storation of a metallic currency has been 
effected, by the authority given to the 
bank of England to commence its pay- 
ments in cash at an earlier period than 
been determined by the last Parliament. 

‘© His Majesty has commanded us to ac- 

uaint you, that he continues to receive 
a foreign powers the strongest assurance 
of their friendly disposition towards this 
country. 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

** We are commanded by his Majesty to 
return you his thanks for the provision 
which you have made for the public ser- 
vice. 

“* Although the public expenditure has 
already undergone considerable reduction 
within the present year, his Majesty trusts 
he shall be enabled, by the continuance of 
peace, and of internal tranquillity, to make 
such further reductions, as may satisfy 
the just expectations entertained by Par- 
liament. 

** His Majesty has commanded us to 
assure you of the gratification which he has 
derived from the provision which you have 
made for his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Clarence. 

‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

* It is with the greatest satisfaction that 
his Majesty has observed the quiet and 
good order which continue to prevail in 
those of the country which were not 
long since in a state of agitation. 

** His Majesty deeply laments the dis- 
tress to which the agricultural interests, in 
many parts of the kingdom, are still sub- 


‘* It will be his Majesty’s most anxious 
desire, by a strict attention to public eco- 
nomy, to do all that depends upon him for 
the relief of the coyntry from its t 
difficulties ; but you cannot fail to be sen- 
sible that the success of all efforts hes: this 

rpose will mainly depend upon the con- 
of domestat tranquillity ; and his 
Majesty confidently relies on your utmost 
exertions, in your several counties, in en- 
forcing obedience to the laws, and in pro- 
pace: concord all 

s of his Majesty’s subj 

roguing Parliament to Thursday the 20th 
day of September. ; 

House or Commons.—July 2,.—The 
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third — the Duke of Clarence’s An- 
nuity Bill afforded another opportunity for 
discussing the subject of the coronation, as 
pooner with her Majesty’s claim to share 
in that august ceremony. Mr Brougham 
and Mr Denman — entered into expla- 
nation, and defended themselves against the 
charge of delay in forwarding her Majes- 
ty’s claims.—The Marquis of Londonder- 
ry incidentally made a communication of 
some interest on the subject, which was, 
that a memorial from the Queen had been 
presented, requesting to be heard by her 
counsel before the King in council, in sup- 
port of her claim to be crowned with his 
Majesty. ‘This memorial had been instant. 
ly submitted to his Majesty, who had been 
graciously pleased to direct, that as a mat- 
ter of grace and favour, though not of 
right, the prayer of her Majesty’s memo- 
rial should be granted. The Marquis of 
Londonderry distinctly stated his opinion 
to be, that the right of calling her Majesty 
rested with the Crown, and that his Majes- 
ty’s confidential servants felt it their duty 
to advise his Majesty not to require her 
presence. The debate being resumed on 
the Duke of Clarence’s Annuity Bill, Mr 
Bernal proposed an amendment for with- 
holding the L. 18,000 of arrears, which 
was negatived by a majority of 61; the 
Bill was then and sent to the 
Lords. 

3.—The House adjourned for a week to 
allow time to the Lords to take up the 
business previous to the prorogation. 

10..—Mr Hume presented a petition 
from Mr Jamieson, a writer in Edinburgh, 
complaining of the power exercised by the 
Court of Session in Scotland, of passing 
Acts of Sederunt, by which Acts of Par- 
liament were ordered to be suspended. 
By this —— the Hon. Gentleman ob- 
served, the law was made even more un- 
certain in Scotland than it was in England. 
Lord Binning considered that the Bench in 


Scotland had great reason to complain of 
the conduct adopted by the Hon. Gentle- 
man on this occasion, who having, as he 
said, had this petition for some time in his 
hands, had kept it back till the last day of 
the Session, when there was no one present 
who could answer the charge thus brought 
forward, and which must necessarily re- 
main for some months uncontradicted. 
Mr Hume said, this was not the first time 
he had brought the subject forward ; and 
he would give the Noble Lord an op- 
portunity of defending the abuses in Scot- 
land, and the conduct of the Lord Presi- 
dent, in an early part of the next Session. 

lli—Mr Hume said, when he came 
down yesterday, he was not aware of the 
dectsion of the privy-council with regard 
to the Queen’s coronation. We were now 
within eight days of the coronation, and 
no place had been assigned to her Majesty, 
the second person, and the first subject of 
the realm. Was it to be borne, that she, 
the only one of the family, should have no 
place; and, perhaps, should she attempt to 
obtain a view of the ceremony, she would 
be resisted by rude hands, and refused ad. 
mission. It was to prevent this, and to af- 
ford his Majesty an opportunity of exer- 
cising his clemency towards this unfortu- 
nate woman, that he now took this course ; 
(at this part, the approach of the Black Rod 
was recognized ;) that he would now move 
an humble address, praying his Majesty 
would be pleased to issue his royal Rome 
mation, (here the Black Rod kaocked at the 
door,) calling her Majesty to the coronation. 
The Deputy Usher here appeared, and 
summoned the members to the House 
of Peers. The Speaker and the members 
directly proceeded to the House of Peers, 
to hear the speech delivered by commis- 
sion. The Speaker soon after returned, 
read the speech as usual, and the members 
separated. 
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JULY. 

Account of the Coronation of King 
George [V.—-For some time previous to 
the 19th inst., the day appointed for his 
Majesty’s coronation, extensive prepara- 
tions had been made in Westminster Hall 
and Abbey, for the celebration of this great 
national ceremony. 

Weslminster Hall, so well calcula- 
ted to di lay the magnificence of the 
chivalrous festivals of the age in which it 
Was erected, was fitted up in a style suita- 
ble to the occasion. ‘('wo tiers of spacious 
galleries were erected against the eastern 
and western walls of the Hall; over the: 
Principal entrance from Palace-yard an 


orchestra was constructed in a style of ar- 
chitecture corresponding in design with the 
noble Gothic roof of the building. The 
throne was placed at the southern extre- 
mity of the building, and erected upon a 
mms platform, which extended over 

site lately occupied by the Courts of 
King’s Bench andChancery. Theplatform 
was ascended by three flights of steps, each 
extending across the Hall. The and 
second from the area were covered with 
crimson cloth, ht imme- 
diately leading to the table, at foot of 
the throne, was, as well as the floor itself, 
covered with a rich carpet. On the right 
of the throne, at the east end of the Hall, 
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the box was constructed for the female 
branches of the Royal Family admitted to 
the ceremony ; at the opposite side, and 
also at the royal platform, was the box ap- 
propriated to Foreign Ambassadors and 
their Ladies; over the former were the 
boxes subdivided between the Earl Mar- 
shal, the Lord High Steward, and the 
Lord High Constable ; and above the first- 
mentioned, boxes were fitted up for the 
suites of the Foreign Embassies. The lower 
gallery on the east side was. devoted to 
persons having the Lord Great Chamber- 
Jain’s and Peers’ tickets; the upper was 
divided into sections, for the public depart- 
ments. The lower tier at the west side 
was appropriated to Peeresses alone, for 
about one third of its length, and the re- 
mainder to Peers’ tickets. The upper tier 
was allotted to different official personages, 
principally for the tickets of the Lord 
Great Chamberlain and Lord Chamberlain. 
At each side of the Hall a long dinner 
table was placed, with marked seats for the 
Peers. From the cantalivers ornamented 
with angels bearing shields, which support 
the antique roof, gilt chandeliers were sus- 
pended, to shed a light upon the dining 
tables. 

Westminster Abbey.—All the galleries 
raised in this ancient pile, as well as the 
benches situated just before them on the 
pavement of the aisle, were covered with 
scarlet cloth, forming a magnificent pro- 
t to the eye of the spectator. Within 
the choir were the benches on which the 
Knights Commanders of the Bath, the 
Privy Councillors, and Knights of the Gar- 
ter, not being Peers, the Judges and differ- 
ent Law Officers of the Crown, took their 
seats during the Coronation. In the centre 
of the cross was a raised floor, called the 
theatre, and upon it a throne; a magnifi- 
cent work. The theatre was under the 
tower of the Abbey, and on a platform of 
four steps, raised in the centre of it, cover- 
ed with cloth of gold, and surrounded by 
the richest Turkey carpets, stood the Coro. 
nation chair of the Kings of England, 
which has been so often described. On the 
north and south sides of the theatre were 
the north and south transepts of the Abbey 
Church, in which seats covered with scar- 
Jet cloth were assigned for the Peers, and 
plain matted seats for the tors who 
sat behind them.—aAt each of the four pil- 
lars, which support the main tower of the 
Abbey, seats were reserved for the Heralds 
and Officers of Arms; and near to the 
south pillar stood the pulpit, out of which 
the Coronation Sermon was preached ; de- 
corated with crimson velvet and gold. 
Rising another flight of steps was the plat- 
form on which was the altar and the com- 
munion-table, and on which were 

the chairs and fold-stool wased by the King 
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during the sermon and litany, and also the 


(Aug. 
old chair of St Edward the Confessor. The 
floor of this platform was covered with the 
most superb Persian tapestry, whilst the 
walls which surrounded and rose from it 
were hung with the most beautiful damask. 
In the front of the throne was the Sacra. 
rium, which, as the place of the most select 
ceremony, was very superbly prepared. 
The centre of the transepts on the left 
was the pulpit, fixed to a pillar, and of a 
simple and elegant construction, though its 
materials were of gold and crimson velvet. 
The area of this Chapel was a square form- 
ed for the Ambassadors and the Princesses. 
Two silk benches for the Bishops were on 
the left side. In the centre of the side 
formed by the organ gallery was the altar, 
a splendid table covered with large pieces 
of gold plate under a slightly projecting 
canopy sustained by golden palm trees. 
On the right of the altar was an ottoman, 
covered with the canopy of. gold tissue to 
be held over the King at his unction, and 
the robe which he was then to wear. On 
the right side was a blue velvet chair and 
desk, where the King was to offer his pri- 
vate devotions, and in the centre of the 
area stood King Edward’s Throne, a state- 
ly antique chair, covered with gold. All 
toe objects were admirable for their 
beauty, and from their historic recollections. 
In gradual order, the seats of the choristers 
and the gentlemen of his Majesty’s band 
rose, fringed with scarlet ; and asa finale to 
the view from the grand western entrance, 
stood the majestic organ of the Abbey. 
Boxes for spectators were fitted up in the 
cornice galleries which run round the 
whole extent of the Abbey, and were de- 
corated in a superb manner. 

But the external preparations were per- 
haps as much worthy of notice as the in- 
terior ones. From the north door of 
Westminster Hall there was a winding 
platform, which presented a lively appear- 
ance. The railing on each side of it was 
covered with purple cloth, and the flooring 
was covered to the extent of sixteen feet, 
leaving about a yard on each side uncover- 
ed, with the same sort of blue cloth. The 
course over which the procession p 
from the Hall to the Abbey was about 
1500 yards in extent, exclusive of the ex- 
tent of the Hall and the Abbey, the former 
of which is about 240 feet long. Awnings 
were drawn, but at short di es 
lines were placed, to close or spread them. 
To each line and pulley was allotted one 
man, with a particular dress, so that the 
most rapid change could be effected, asthe 
weather required, while a staff enabled each 
man to act as a constable. There were — 


as constables. On each side of the plate 
form was a narrow standing-place, some 
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what under it, from the Hall to the Abbey ; 
and on this sub-platform were stationed 


ies of foot soldiers, flanked and sup- 


ported by horse soldiers.—-Thus the view 
was not intercepted. 

To gain the best possible sight, every 
house in view of the procession had either 
been let out upon speculation, or fitted up 
in front by the occupant with scaffoldings 
of stages of seats let at different prices, ac- 
cording to their nearness to, or distance 
from, the procession. The whole range of 
those houses opposite the Hall presented 
nearly an uniform erection of series of seats, 
in the form of theatrical boxes, with a kind 
of Chinese roofing over the uppermost of 
them. Some of them were neatly painted, 
with festooned ornaments in distemper. 
The stages erected on each side of the plat- 


- form, from the Hall tothe Abbey, were cal- 


culated to ‘accommodate at least 100,000 
persons, fitted up with awnings, and the 
posts that supported them were covered 
with crimson cloth, so that they made no un- 
important part of the show. They were let 
at various prices, and designated by various 
names; such as the Royal Pavilion, the 
Bishops’ Gallery, the Knights’ Gallery, the 
Grand Crescent, the Western and Eastern 
Galleries, &c. Those persons, however, 
who had been at such expence in fitting 
places for the accommodation of the public, 
were not sufficiently remunerated for their 
trouble, as seats, which: were expected to 
bring three guineas, were offered in the 
morning of the coronation at 10s. Very 
good seats were obtained at so low as 7s. 
The working classes of the public did not 
appear to take that interest in the corona- 
tion which was The streets and 
neighbourhood of Westminster were not 
greatly erowded. 

The firing of guns and ringing of bells 
at one o’clock on Thursday morning an- 
nounced the opening of this interesting day, 
and so early as two o’clock, the streets re~ 
sounded with the rattling of carriages of 
every description, passing to the scene of 
this gorgeous ceremony or its vicinity. 

At three o’clock, the platform leading 
from Westminster Hall to the Abbey was 
thrown open to public view. The removal 
of the boards, which formed its sides, com- 
menced on Wednesday night, and disclosed 
the interior, like the celebrated Trojan 
horse, filled with soldiers. They were 
lying down with arms at their sides, except 
a few who were on the alert to prevent the 
intrusion of the people. ‘Thursday morn- 
ing the canvas covering was furled up close 
to the top ridge, thus affording a view of 
the procession to the spectators in the most 
clevated places. The ledge along the out- 
side of the platform was occupied by a de» 


tachment of the grenadier guards. ‘There 


were also in attendance several troops of 


the Ist, 2d, gndblue regiment of: horse 


which were stationed in several 
places near Westminster, but not in line 
with the platform. At this early hour car- 
riages made their approach from several 
parts of the town, with persons entitled to 
seats to see the solemn ceremony, and with 
others who had paid for seats outside to see 
the procession. 

At five o’clock, a considerable number 
of the company had arrived. Large parties 
kept pouring in, and, as they entered, were 
conducted by the persons in attendance to 
the places re them in the galleries. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Glou- 
cester was the first of the royal family who. 
arrived in the Hall, taking her seat in the 
royal box ata quarter before six. Her 
Royal Highness was splendidly attired ina 
rich dress of silver lama, over French lilac ; 
head-dress, a white satin hat, with an elegant 

lume of white feathers, turned up with a 

iamond button and loop in front, and 

appeared to be in t health and 
irits. 


About half-past five o’clock, her Majes- 


ty, in her state carriage, drawn by six hor- 


ses, and accompanied by Lord and Lady 


Hood and Lady Ann Hamilton, followed by 
another carriage, entered St James’s Park, 
by Constitution Hill Gate. Her Majesty 
was not observed by the public till she en- 
tered the park ; but it immediately display- 
ed a busy scene, by persons running to 
greet her Majesty, and by the time she ar- 
rived at Storey’s Gate, a great concourse of 
rsons had collected, who loudly cheered. 
er, and the general exclamation was, ** God 
bless your Majesty! stick up for your 
rights, we will protect you.” The soldiers 
at their different posts, as her Majesty pas- 
sed, presented arms to her. 

Her Majesty having driven round by the 
west front of the Abbey, proceeded in her 
carriage by the side of the platform to- 
wards the Hall. When the carriage drew 
up, Lord Hood alighted, and proceeded to 
search for some means of ingress to the 
Hall, from which the carriage was separat- 
ed by the platform. Having found a gate 
in the rear of the Champion’s stable, he re- 
turned to the carriage; and her Majesty, 
having alighted, was conducted by his 
Lordship towards that gate, attended by 
Lady Hood and Lady Ann Hamilton. 

On reaching the gate, the royal party 
was informed that it was no thoroughfare. 
They then proceeded by the side of the 
platform, till they arrived at the 
across it from the end of Parliament Street, 
which was open for persons with Peers’ 
tickets. Here an officer of the Guards pre- 
sented himself, and, half-drawing his 


sword, asked for their authority to pass; 


when Lord Hood presented a titket, and 
they were allowed to pass over the plat- 
form. They then towards the 
House of Lords, to try to enter the Hall 
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by some of the but were debarred 
from all ingress to the Hall. They then 
proceeded to the passage leading into the 
Abbey from Poets’ Corner. The guard 
was at first drawn up to oppose her en- 
trance, but, by the rare officer, 
withdrew respectfully, and let her Ma- 
pa pass. One of the attendants of the 
Abbey now came forward, and, with mark- 
ed respect, conducted her Majesty to the 
Abbey door. 
Here Lord Hood desired admission for 
her Majesty. 
The door-keepers drew across the en- 
trance, and requested to see the tickets. 
Lord Hood.—I1 present you your Queen. 
Surely it is not necessary for her to have a 


ticket ? 
—QOur orders are to admit 
no person without a Peer’s ticket. 
rd Hood.—This is your Queen. She 
is entitled to admission without sucha form. 

The Queen smiling, but still in some 
agitation.—Yes, I am your Queen. Will 
you admit me ? 

Door-keeper.-My orders are specific, 
and I feel myself bound to obey them. 

The Queen laughed. 

Lord Hood.—I have a ticket. 

Door-keeper.—Then, my Lord, we will 
let you pass upon producing it. 

Lord Hood now drew from his pocket a 
Peer’s ticket for one person. The original 
name in whose favour it was drawn was 
erased, and the name of Wellington sub- 
stituted. 

Door-keeper.——This will let one person 
pass, but no more. 

Lord Hood,—Will your Majesty go in 
alone ? 

Her Majesty at first assented, but did not 
persevere. 


Lord Hood.—Am I to understand that 
you refuse her Majesty admission ? 

Door-keeper.—We only act in conformi- 
ty with our orders. 

Her Majesty again laughed. 

Lord Hood.—Then you refuse the 
door hesper of superior ender he 

A door- a superior n 
came forward, and was asked by Lord 
Hood whether any preparations had been 
made for nag a ? He answered re- 
spectfully in the negative. 

Lord Hood.—Will your Majesty enter 
the Abbey without your ladies ? 

Her Majesty declined. 

Lord Hood then said, that her Majesty 
had better retire to her carriage. It was 
clear no provision had been made for her 
accommodation. 

Her Majesty assented. 

Some persons within the porch of the 
Abbey laughed, and uttered some expres- 
sions of dis 

Lord Hood.—W e to have met. 

at least with the conduct of gentlemen. 
Such conduct is neither manly nor man- 
nerly. 
Her Majesty then retired, leaning on 
Lord Hood’s arm, and followed by Lady 
Hood and Lady Hamilton. She was pre- 
ceded by constables back to the platform, 
over which she returned—entered her car- 
riage, aad was driven off, amidst re- 
iterated shouts of applause and disapproba- 
tion. 

Her Majesty was dressed in white, and 
had on her head a cap or bandeau, with a 
large plume of white ostrich feathers ; she 
appeared in full health, and returned the 
congratulations of the public by bowing to 
them in the most gracious manner. 


THE following account of the Procession, the Ceremonial of the Coronation, and the 
Banquet, was published in a Supplement to the London Gazette :— 


Heralds’ College, Thursday, July 19, 1821.—His Majesty having, on Wednesday 
evening, repaired to the residence of the Speaker of the House of Commons, where he re- 
mained during the night, was this day crowned in the Abbey Church of Saint Peter, 
Westminster, with the rites and ceremonies accustomed to be observed upon occasions of 
such great and glorious solemnity. * 

The Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and his Royal Highness the Prince Leopald 
Saxe Cobourg, were assembled at eight o’clock in the morning in the House of a 
Deputy Garter, the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, the Trainbearers of the Princes’ 
of the Blood Royal, the Attendants on the Lord High Steward, and on the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lord High Constable, Earl Marshal, and Lord Chamberlain of the Household, 
and the Gentlemen Ushers of the White and Green Rods, in the space below the Barg 
the Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber, the Attorney and Solicitor-General, Serjeants at 
Law, Masters in Chancery, the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, Recorder, and Sheriffs of Lon- 
don, the King’s Chaplains and the six Clerks in Chancery, in the Paint-_ 
ed Chamber; the Vice-Chamberlain, ‘l'reasurer and Comptroller of the Household, the 
Marquis of Londonderry, K. G., the Register of the Order of the Garter, the Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, the Master of the Rolls, the Vice-Chancellor, the Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, the Lord Chief Baron, the rest of the Judges, and 
the Privy Councillors, not being Peers, and the Clerks of the Council in, Onlinary, im 
the Chamber formerly called the Prince’s Chamber, or Robing Room, near the former © 
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House of Lords; the Knights Grand Crosses and the Knights Commanders of the Order 
of the Bath, and the Officers of the said Order, in the Chamber formerly the House of 
Lords; the Trainbearers of his Majesty, the Master and Groom of the Robes, in his 
Majesty’s Robing Chamber, near the south entrance into Westminster Hall; the Lords 
and Grooms of the Bed Chamber, the Keeper of the Privy Purse, the Equerries and Pa- 
ges of Honour, and the Gentlemen Ushers and Aides-de-Camp, in the Room of the 
Chairmen of Committees adjoining the House of Lords; the Physicians, Surgeons, and 
Apothecaries, in the Witness-Room adjoining the House of Lords; the Officers and 
Band of Gentlemen Pensioners, the Serjeants at Arms, the Officers and Yeomen of the 
Guard, in the House of Commons and the Lobbies thereof; the King’s Heralds, and 
Pursuivants of Arms, in the Lobby between the House of Lords and the Painted Cham- 
ber ; the sixteen Barons of the Cinque Ports, with the Canopy, the Knight Marshal and 
his Officers, his Majesty’s Band, in Westminster Hall, at the lower end; and all who 
were to precede the Knight Marshal in the procession, without the north door of the 
Hall. 

Soon after eight o’clock the Peers were called over in the House of Lords by Deputy 
Garter, and proceeded to the Hall, where the other persons appointed to walk in the pro- 
cession had been previously marshalled on the right and left by the Officers of Arms. 

At about ten o’clock his Majesty, preceded by the Great Officers of State, entered the 
Hall and took his seat in the Chair of State which was announced by the firing of a 


n. 
O The Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain, the Lord High Constable, and the Deputy Earl 
Marshal, ascending the steps, placed themselves at the outer side of the table: the Lord 
High Steward, the rest of the great Officers, Deputy Garter, and Black Rod, arranged 
themselves near the Chair State; the Royal Trainbearers on each side of the 
Throne. 

The Vice-Chamberlain of his Majesty’s Household, in the absence of the Lord Cham. 
berlain,’ assisted by Officers of the Jewel-Office, then brought the Sword of State to 
the Lord High Constable, who delivered it to the Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain, by 
whom it was laid upon the table; then Curtana, or the Sword of Mercy, with the two 
Swords of Justice, being in jike manner presented, were drawn from their scabbards by 
the Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain, and laid on the table before his Majesty; after 
which the Gold Spurs were delivered, and also placed on the table. Immediately after, a 
procession advanced up the Hall from the lower end thereof, with the usual reverences, 
in the following order : ; 

Serjeant of the Vestry, in a scarlet mantle. 

Children of the King’s Chapel, in scarlet mantles, four abreast. 
Children of the Choir of Westminster, in surplices, four abreast. 
Gentlemen of the King’s Chapel, in scarlet mantles, four abreast. 

Choir of Westminster, in surplices, four abreast. 


Sub-Dean of the Chapel Royal. 
Rouge Dragon Pursuivant. Blue Mantle Pursuivant. 
York Herald. ‘Somerset Herald. 


The two Provincial Kings of Arms. 
The Dean of Westminister, carrying St Edward’s Crown on a cushion of cloth of gold. 

First Prebendary of Westminster, ing the Orb. 

Second Prebendary, carrying the Sceptre with the Dove. 

Third Prebendary, carrying the Sceptre with the Cross. 

Fourth Prebendary, carrying St Edward’s Staff. 
Fifth Prebendary, carrying the Chalice and Patina. 
Sixth Prebendary, carrying the Bible. ; 

The Dean and Prebendaries, having arrived at the foot of the steps, and Deputy Gar. 
ter preceding them, ascended the steps, and gre near the table before the King, 
the Dean presented the Crown to the Lord High Constable, who delivered it to the De- 
aed Lord Great Chamberlain, and by him it was placed on the table before the Ki 

e rest of the Regalia were severally delivered by cach Prebendary, on his knee, to the 
Dean, by him to the Lord High Constable, by him to the Deputy Lord Great Cham- 
berlain, by whom they were laid on the table. The eg being thus delivered, the 
Prebendaries and Dean returned to the middle of the H His Majesty then command. 
ed Deputy Garter to summon the Noblemen and Bishops who were to bear the Regalia ; 
and the Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain delivered the same to the Lords by whom they 
The Bishops of Oaford and Linesln, who his Majesty, for the Bishops 

e and Li were to support his Majesty, : 
of Durham and Bath and Wells, were then summoned by Deputy Garter, and, ascending 
the steps, placed themselves om each side of the King. e 

The second gun was then fired; and the procession, flanked by the Earl Marshal's 

Gold Staff Officers, moved forward upon blue cloth spread from the Throne in West- 
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minster Hall, to the great steps in the Abbey Church ; the Anthem, “ O Lord, grant the 
King a long life,” &c. being sung in in succession with his Majesty's Band play. 
ing, the sounding of trumpets, and the beating of drums, until the arrival in the 
Abbey. \ 


ORDER OF THE PROCESSION. 
The King’s Herb-Woman, with her six Maids, two and two, strewing the way with herbs. 
Messenger of the College of Arms, in a scarlet cloak, with the arms of the College 
embroidered on the left shoulder. 
The Dean’s Beadle of Westminster, with his staff. 
The High Constable of Westminster in a scarlet cloak, with his staff. 
Two Household Fifes, with banners of velvet fringed with gold, and five Household Drum. 
mers in royal liveries, drum-covers of crimson velvet, laced and fringed with gold. 
The Drum-Major, in a rich livery, and a crimson scarf fringed with gold. 
Eight Trumpeters in rich liveries: their silver trumpets with banners of crimson 
damask embroidered and fringed with gold. 
Kettle Drums, drum-covers of crimson damask embroidered and fringed with gold. 
Eight Trumpeters in liveries, as before. 
Serjeant-Trumpeter with his Mace. 
The Knight Marshal, attended by his four Officers. 
The six Clerks in Chancery. 
King’s Chaplains having dignities. 
The Sheriffs of London. 
Aldermen of London who have not passed the Chair. 
Recorder of London. 
Aldermen of London who have passed the Chair. 
Masters in Chancery. 
The King’s Serjeants at Law. 
The King’s Ancient Serjeant. 
The King’s Solicitor General. The King’s Attorney General. 
_ Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber. 
Serjeant of the Vestry of the Chapel Royal. Serjeant- Porter. 
Children of the Choir of Westminster, in surplices. 
Children of the Chapel Royal, in surplices, with scarlet mantles over them. 
Choir of Westminster, in surplices. 
Gentlemen of the Chapel Royal, in scarlet mantles. 
Sub-Dean of the Chapel Royal, in a scarlet gown. 
Prebendaries of Westminster, in surplices and rich copes, three abreast. 
The Dean of Westminster, in a surplice and rich co 
Pursuivants of Scotland and Ireland, in their tabards, viz. 
Athlone. 
Bute. Unicorn. 
His Majesty’s Band, in full state habits. 
Officers attendant on the Knights Commanders of the Order of the Bath, in their 
mantles, chains, and badges, viz. 
Secretary. ‘ Officer of Arms. 
Knights Commanders of the Order of the Bath, four abreast, in the habit of their Order, 
their hats and feathers in their hands. 
Officers of the Order of the Bath, in their mantles, chains, and badges, viz. 
The Messenger of the Order. 
The Gentleman Usher of the Scarlet Rod. The Secretary. 

The Register. The Genealogist. Deputy Bath King of Arms. 
Knights Grand Crosses of the Most Honourable Military Order of the Bath, four 
abreast in the full habit of their Order, their hats and feathers in their hands, those 
_ Members of His Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, wearing a blue 

, fringed with gold, around the right arm. 
Rouge Dragon Pursuivant of Arms, in his tabard. 
Barons of the Exchequer. 
Justices of the Court of Common Pleas. 
Justices of the Court of King’s Bench. 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 
Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas. a va 
The Vice-Chancellor of England. 
The Master of the Rolls. 
. The Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench. . in 
The Clerks of the Council in Ordinary. ii a 
Privy Councillors, not Peers, four abreast. | 
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The Register of the Order of the Garter, in his mantle, chain, and badge, and carryi 
the Register of the Order. 
The Marquis of Londonderry, 
Knight Companion of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, in the full habit, and wear- 
ing the Collar of the Order, his Cap and Feathers in his hand. 
His Majesty’s Vice-Chamberlain. 
James Marquis Graham, (eldest son of the Duke of Montrose,) attended by an Officer 
of the Jewel House, in a scarlet mantle, with a crown embroidered on his left shoulder, 
bearing a cushion, on which were placed the Ruby Ring and the Sword to be girt 
about the King. 
Comptroller of His Majesty's Household, Treasurer of His Majesty’s Household, 
Lord George Thomas Beresford. Lord Charles C. Bentinck, bearing 
the crimson bag with the Medals. 
Bluemantle Pursnivant of Arms, in his tabard. 
THE STANDARD OF HANOVER, a 
borne by John Earl of Mayo, G. C. H. in his robes of cstate of crimson velvet, attended 
by a page bearing his coronet. ; 
Cork Herald, in his tabard and collar of SS. 
Islay Herald, in his tabarb and collar of SS. 
Barons, in their robes of estate of ws velvet, their coronets in their hands, four 
abreast. 
Falcon Herald Extraordinary, in his tabard and collar of SS. 

THE STANDARD OF IRELAND, THE STANDARD OF SCOTLAND, 
borne by William Carr, Lord Beresford, borne by James Earl of Lauderdale, 
G. C. B. in his robes of estate of crimson _K. T. in his robes of estate of crimson 
velvet, attended by a page bearing his velvet, attended by a page bearing his 
coronet. coronet. 

The Bishops of Ireland and England, in their rochets, with their caps in their hands, 
four abreast. 
Brunswick Herald, in his tabard and Blanc Coursier Herald, in his t:barb 
collar of SS. and collar of SS. 
Viscounts, in their robes of estate of crimson velvet, their coronets in their hands, four 
abreast. 
York Herald, in his tabard and Windsor Herald, in his tabard and 
THE STANDARD OF ENGLAND, 
borne by Rowland Lord Hill, G. C. B. in his robes of estate of crimson velvet, attended 
by a page bearing his ccronet. 
Karls, in their robes of estate of crimson velvet, their coronets in their hands, four abreast. 
Somerset Herald, in his tabard and collar of SS. 
Richmond Herald, in his tabard and collar of SS. 

THE UNION STANDARD, 
borne by William Earl Harcourt, G. C. B. in his robes of estate of crimson velvet, at- 
tended by a page bearing his coronet. 

Marquises, in their robes of estate of crimson velvet, their coronets in their hands, four 
abreast. 
The Lord Steward of His Majesty’s Household. 
George James Marquis of Cholmondeley, 
in his robes of estate of crimson velvet, his coronet in his hand. 
Lancaster Herald, in his tabard and collar of SS. 
THE ROYAL STANDARD, 
borne by Charles Earl of Harrington, G.C. H. in his robes of estate of crimson 
, attended by a page bearing his coronet. 
KingofArmsofthe Ionian | Gloucester Kingof Arms,in | Hanover King of Arms, 
Order of St Michaeland St his tabard and collar, crown in his tabard and collar, 
George, in his tabard and _in his hand. crown in his hand. 
collar, crown in his hand. . 
Dukes, in their. robes of estate v6, otimnane velvet, their coronets in their hands, 
abreast. 
Ulster Kingof Arms, in Clarenceux:Kingof Arms, Norroy King of Arms, by 
his tabard and. collar; by Norroy; im his:tabard Chester Herald, in’ his ta- 


and crown in his handy and collar, and crown in _ bard and collar, and crown 
his hand, . in his hand. 

The Lord Privy SealyJohn Earl of The Lord President of the Councili 

Westmoreland, K,G. in his robes of Dudley Earl of Harrowby, in his robes 

estate of crimson velvet, and coronet in of estate of crimson velvet, and coronet 

his hand. : in his hand. 
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The Lord Archbishop of York, in his rochet, and cap in his hand. 

The Lord High Chancellor, John Earl of Eldon, in his robes of estate of crimson velvet, 
with his coronet in his hand, bearing the seals, and attended by his Purse-bearer. 
The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, in his rochet, and cap in his hand. 

‘T'wo Serjeants at Arms, with their maces. 


St Edward's Staff, borne by 
James Marquis of Salis- 
bury, K. G. in his robes of 
estate of crimson velvet, and 
coronet in his hand. 


The third Sword, borne by 
George Earl of Galloway, 
K. T. in his robes of 
estate of crimson vel- 
vet, and coronet in his 
hand. 


THE REGALIA. 
The Gold Spurs, borne by 
George Gough Lord Cal- 
thorpe, in his robes of estate 
of crimson velvet, and coro- 
net in his hand. 


Curtana, borne by Henry 
Pelham Duke of New- 


3 castle, K. G. in his robes 


of estate of crimson vel- 
vet, and coronet in his 
hand. 


The Sceptre 


with the Cross, 
borne by Richard Mar- 

uis Wellesley, K. G. in 
his robes of estate of crim- 
son velvet, and coronet in his 
hand. 
The second Sword, borne by 
Hugh Duke of Northum- 
berland, K. G. in his robes 
of estate of crimson vel- 
vet, and coronet in his 
hand. 


Two Serjeants at Arms, with their maces. 


Usher of the Green Rod. 
Lyon King of Arms 
of Scotland, March- 
mont Herald, in his 
tabard, carrying his 
crown sceptre, 
acting 
Robert Earl of Kin- 
noull. 


The Lord Mayor of 
London, the Right 
Hon. John Thomas 
Thorp, in his robe, 
collar and jewel, 
bearing the city 
sceptre or mace. 


Field Marshal, and in his left hand his ca 
Col. Sir Robert Gardiner, K. C. B. 


for Thomas 


Usher of the White Rod. 
Deputy to Garter 
Principal King of 
Arms, Sir G. Nay- 
ler, Kt. Clarenceux 
King of Arms, in 
his tabard and col- 
lar, carrying his 


Gentleman Usher of 
the Black Rod, Sir 
Thomas Tyrwhitt, 
Kat. bearing his rod. 


crown and sceptre. 
The Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain of England, Peter Robert Lord Gwydyr, in his 
robes of estate of crimson velvet, carrying his coronet and his white staff. 
His Royat HIGHNESS THE PRINCE LEOPOLD, 
In the full habit of the Order of the Garter, carrying in his right hand his baton as 


p and feathers ; his train borne by Lieut.- 


His Roya. HIGHNEss THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER, 
In his robes of estate of crimson velvet, carrying his coronet; his train borne by Sir 


Archibald Murray, Bart. 


His Royat HIGHNEss THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
In his robes of estate of crimson velvet, carrying his coronet; and his train borne by 


Vice-Admiral Fraser. 


His Royat HIGHNEss THE DUKE OF SussEx, 
In his robes of estate of crimson velvet, carrying his coronet in his hand ; his train borne 


by Major General Ogg. 


His Roya HiGHNEss THE DUKE OF CLARENCE, 
In his robes of estate of crimson velvet, carrying in his right hand his baton, and in his 
left his coronet; his train borne by Captain Pechell, R. N. 
His Royat HiGHNESs THE DUKE OF York, 
In his robes of estate of crimson velvet, carrying in his right hand his baton, as Field 
Marshal, and his coronet in his left hand ; and his train borne by Lieutenant-Colonel 


Henry Frederick Cooke. 


The High Constable of Ireland, Henry 
Marquis of Lansdown, in his robes of 
estate of crimson velvet, his coronet in his 


The High Constable of Scotland, George 
Lord Gordon, G. C. B. commonly called 


_ crim Marquis of Huntly, (acting as Deput 
hand, with his staff. to William George of 
nor,) in his robes of estate of crimson vel- 

. _ vet, his coronet in his hand, with his staff. 
Two Serjeants at Arms, with their maces. 
The Earl Marshal of Eng- = The Sword of State borne © The Lord “High Consta- 
represented by Ken- by Charles Dukeof Dorset, ble of England, Arthur 
“neth Alexander-Lord How- —_—in_ his robes of estate o Duke of Wellingtoti ‘K. 
velvet, attended by G. im his robes of estate OF 
robes of estate a carryi ‘coro. ri 


in his hand, carrying his 
staff, attended by a Page. 


t, carrying 

his coronet and staff, at- 

tended by'a Page’ carrying 

batonof Field Marat: 
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Two Serjeants at Arms, with their maces. 
The Sceptre with the St Edward’s Crown, The Orb, carried by 
Dove, carried byJobn carried by the Lord Wm. Spencer Duke 
Henry Duke of Rut- High Steward, Henry of Devonshire,inhis ° 
sland, K. G. in his | William Marquis of — robes of estate ofa 


igh 
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> 

28 

srobes of estate of Anglesey,K.G.inhis crimson velvet, with & 5 
b § crimson velvet, with robes of estate of his coronet in his left 7 
@his in his left crimson velvet. hand. 

~ hand. 

Patina, borne The Bible, borne The Chalice, borne 

by the Lord Bishop by the Lord Bishop by the Lord Bishop @ 

of Gloucester. of Ely. of Chester. § 

Supporter, THE KING, Supporter, | 

‘3 The Lord Bishop In his Royal Robes, wearing aCap The Lord Bishop 4 

3 3 of Lincoln, for of Estateadorned with Jewels, un- of Oxford, for the & 4 

5 E the Lord Bishop der a Canopy of Cloth of Gold, Lord Bishop of 8 3 

=“ of Bath and supported by sixteen Barons of Durham. ea 

, Wells. the Cinque Ports; his Majesty's 

5 Train borne by eight eldest Sons of 

2.3 Peers, viz. 2 

“e3 The Marquis of Douro. The Earl of Surrey. 52.8) 

The Earl of Brecknock. The Viscount Cranbourn. 

The Earl of Rocksavage. The Karl of Uxbridge. 

Viscount Ingestrie, son The Earl of Rawdon. 

of the Lord Lieutenant | 

25 of Ireland. 
ed Assisted by Lord Francis Conyngham, Master of the Robes, 5, 
and followed by the Groom of the Robes to his Majesty. 
Standard Bearer of the Band of Gentlemen — Lieutenant of the Band of Gentlemen 


Pensioners. Pensioners. 
Captain of the Yeomen ofthe Silver Stick, acting for Captain of the Band of Gen- 
Guards, George Earl of Charles Rarl of Harrington, tlemen Pensioners, James 
Macclesfield, in his robes of the Gold Stick of the Life George Earl of Courtown, in 
estate of crimson velvet, his Guards in Waiting, who his robes of estate of crimson 
coronet in his hand. bore the Royal Standard. —_ velvet, his coronetin his hand, 
Lords of his Majesty's Bed Chamber. 
Keeper of his Majesty’s Privy Purse. 
The Right Honourable Sir Benjamin Bloomfield, G. C. H. bearing the Privy Purse. 
The Assistant Falconer. 
Grooms of his Majesty’s. Bed Chamber. 
Gentlemen, Ushers of the Privy Chamber. 
Equerries of his Majesty. 
Physicians to his Majesty. 
Serjeant-Surgeons to his Majesty. 
Gentlemen Ushers Daily Waiters. 
Grooms of the Privy Chamber. 
Pages of Honour to his Majesty. 
' Extra Pages of Honour to his Majesty. 
_ Ajides-de-Camp of his Majesty. 
Extra Aides-de-Camp of his Majesty. 
Apothecary to his Majesty. Surgeon to his Majesty. 
Private te his Majesty. 
Ensign of the Yeomen of the Guard. —_— Lieutenant of the Yeomen of the Guard. 
. ...... His. Majesty’s, Pages, in full state liveries. 
iis Majesty’s Footmen, in full state liveries. 
Exons of the Yeomen of the. . ,Yeomen of the Guard,“ Exons of the Yeomen of the 
Harvbinger of the Band of Gentlemen Pensioners, 
Clerk of the Cheque of the Yeomen of Qllerk of the Clieque of the Band of 
Guard, Gentlemen Pensioners 
of the Guard, who closed the procession. he 
N.B.The Knights of the several Orflers wore their respective Collars: 
On the arrival of the procession at the’ Abbey, the Herb. Woman with her Maids, and 
the Serjeant-Porter, remained at the entrance within the great west door; the drums and 
trumpets filed off t@ their gallery over the entrance tothe Choir. The Choristers of the 
Chapel Royal and Of Westminster proceeded with his Majesty's Band to the organ gal- 
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lery ; and, on his Majesty's entering the Abbey, the Choirs commenced singing the Hallelu. 
jah Chorus in Handel’s Oratorio of the Messiah, after which a scene from the Oratorio of 
Saul, followed by the Anthem : ‘+ I was glad when they said unto me, We will go into 
the House of the Lord,” &c. &e. Immediately after the conclusion of the Hallelujah 
Chorus, and before the remainder of the music, the King’s Scholars of Westminster 
School, from the platform gallery over the entrance into the Choir, with their Masters, 
greeted his Majesty with repeated shouts of Vivar GEonerus Rex.” 

The Prebendaries and Dean of Westminster filed off to the left, about the middle of 
the nave, and there awaited the King’s coming into the Church ; when they fell into the 
procession next before the Kings of Arms who preceded the Great Officers. 

As the procession entered the Choir, the several persons composing it were conducted 
to their seats by the Officers of Arms, the Prebendaries of Westminster proceeding to their 
places near the Altar. . 

The Princes of the Blood Royal were conducted to their seats as Peers, and the Prince 
fogpe d to his seat in the Royal Box. : 

The Barons of the Cinque Ports who bore the Canopy, and the Gentlemen Pensioners, 
remained at the entrance of the Choir, where the Standards were received from the Noble- 
men who bore them by the Officers of Arms, and by them delivered to Pages. 

The King, ascending the Theatre, passed on the south side of the Throne to his Chair 
of State on the east side thereof, opposite to the Altar; and after his private devotion, 
(kneeling down upon the Fald-Stool,) took his seat, the two Bishops, his supporters, 
standing on each side ; the Noblemen bearing the four swords on his right hand, the De- 
puty Lord Great Chamberlain and the Lord High Constable on his left ;.the Great Offi- 
cers of State, the Lord Howard of Effingham, acting as Earl Marshal, the Dean of 
Westminster, the Noblemen bearing the Regalia, Trainbearers, Deputy Garter, Lyon King 
of Arms, the Lord Mayor of London, and Black Rod, standing about the King’s Chair. 

Upon the conclusion of the Anthem, the Archbishop of Canterbury, together with the 
Lord Chancellor, the Depyty Lord Great Chamberlain, the Lord High Constable, and 
Lord Howard of Effingham, acting as Ear! Marshal, preceded by Deputy Garter, went 
to the east side of the Theatre, where the Archbishop made the recognition, and repeated 
the same at the south, west, and north sides of the Theatre: during which his Majesty 
was standing, and turned towards the people on the side on which the recognition was 
made: the people replying with loud and repeated acclamations of ** God save King 
GEORGE the Fourth;” and at the last recognition, the trumpets sounded, and the drums beat. 

His Majesty then took his seat, and the Bible, the Chalice, and Patina, were carried 

to and placed upon the Altar by the Bishops who had borne them in the procession. 
_ The King then to the Altar ; where his Majesty, kneeling, made his first offer- 
ing of a Pall or Altar-Cloth of gold, and afterwards his second offering of an Ingot of 
gold. The King was then conducted to the Chair of State on the south side of the area, 
and the Regalia, except the Swords, were laid on the Altar. 

The Litany was then read by the Bishops of London and Bangor, vested in copes. 
Next was read the beginning of the communion service by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; and after it a sermon was delivered by the Archbishop of York ; which being 
concluded, the Archbishop of Canterbury, advancing to the King, administered the Co- 
ronation Oath, (his Majesty having, on Thursday the 27th day of April 1820, in the pre- 
sence of the two Houses of Parliament, made and subscribed the Declaration.) The King 
then arose from his Chair of State, and proceeded uncovered to the Altar, where, kneel- 
ing upon the cushion laid on the steps, and placing his hand on the Holy Gospels, his 
Majesty took the oath, and added thereto his Royal Sign Manual. The King returned 
to his chair, and the Hymn, ** Come Holy Ghost, our Souls inspire,” &c. was sung ; 
after which the Archbishop read the prayer preparatory to the anointing. At the con- 
clusion of this prayer the Choirs sung the Anthem, ‘+ Zadock the Priest,” &c. during 
which the King was disrobed of his crimson robes, and his Majesty taking off his cap of 
state, the robes and cap were carried into St Edward's Chapel. King Edward’s Chait, 
covered with cloth of gold, having been placed in front of the Altar, his Majesty took | 
his seat therein to be anointed ; when the following four Knights of the Garter, viz. the 
Duke of Beaufort, the Marquis Camden, the Earl of Winchelsea, and the uis of 
Londonderry, being summoned by Deputy Garter, held over the King’s head a rich pall 
of cloth of gold ; and the Dean of Westminster, holding the ampulla containing the con- 


secrated oil, and pouring some into th inti . the Archbi inted his 
g e anointing spoon bichon 


The King then kneeling, the Archbishop pronounced the benediction. ay er 
His Majesty was next arrayed with the supertunica of cloth of gold, and a ‘girdle 
of the same for the sword, when the spurs were taken from the Altar, and his Majesty's 
heels having been touched therewith, they were again laid upon the Altar. UF all 
His Majesty, standing up, was girt with the Sword, which his Majesty afterwards Of- 
fered at the Altar, in the scabbard, and retiring to his chair, the Sword was. ) 
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His Majesty rising, was invested with the Imperial Mantle or Dalmatic Robe, of cloth 
of gold, and with the Armil. 

The King then sat down, and received from the Archbishop the Orb, which his Ma- 
jesty afterwards returned to the Dean, who laid it upon the Altar. 

The Ruby Ring was placed by the Archbishop on the fourth finger of the King’s 
right hand, and the Dean brought from the Altar the two Sceptres with the Cross and 
Dove, and delivered them to the Archbishop. 

Bernard Edward Duke of Norfolk, as Lord of the Manor of the 5 ther presented 
his Majesty with a pair of Gloves, richly embroidered with the arms of Howard, which 
his Majesty put on; and the Archbishop delivered the Sceptre with the Cross into his 
Majesty’s right hand, and the Sceptre with the Dove into his left hand ; the Lord of the 
Manor of Worksop supporting his Majesty’s right arm, and holding the Sceptre, as oc. 
casion required. 

The Archbishop standing before the Altar, and having taken St Edward's Crown into 
his hands, consecrated and blessed it, and, assisted by the other Bishops, his Grace came 
from the Altar, the Dean of Westminster carrying the Crown, which the Archbishop re- 
ceived and placed on his Majesty’s head; while the people, with loud and repeated 
shouts, cried, ** GoD sAavVE THE KinG@!” the trumpets sounding, the drums beating, 
and the Tower and Park guns firing by signal. The Peers then put on their coronets, 
the Bishops their caps, and the Kings of Arms their crowns. The acclamations ceasing, 
the Archbishop pronounced the Exhortation, and the Cheirs sang the Anthem, “ The 
King shall rejoice in thy strength,” &c. ' 

The Archbishop then presented the Bible to the King, and his Majesty having return- 
ed the same to the Archbishop, it was replaced on the Altar. 

The Archbishop having pronounced the Benediction ; the King kissed the Archbishops 
and Bishops, who knelt before him. The ‘* Te Deum” was then sung, during which 
the King removed to his chair, on the east side of the throne; and, at the conclusion, 
his Majesty was enthroned by the Bishops and Peers, and the Archbishop pronounced 
the exhortation; whereupon the Archbishop advanced to the steps of the Throne, and, 
ascending, knelt before the King, and for himself and the other Lords Spiritual, pro- 


nounced the words of Homage, the Archbishop of York and the Bishops kneeling around | 


him, and, for themselves, repeating after him. The Archbishop then kissed his Majes- 
ty’s left cheek, as did the Archbishop of York, and the rest of the Bishops, and retired. 

Then his Royal Highness the Duke of York advanced to the steps of the Throne, and, 
ascending, took off his coronet, and kneeling before the King, for himself and the 
other Dukes of the Blood Royal, who severally took off their coronets and knelt with him 
and about him, pronounced the words of Homage, the rest of the Royal Dukes, for them- 
selves, repeating after him. Then his Royal Highness touched the Crown upon his Ma- 
jesty’s head, and having kissed his Majesty’s left cheek, as did the rest of the Dukes of 
the Blood Royal, retired. 

Then the Duke of Norfolk advanced in like manner to the Throne, and being followed 
by the rest of the Dukes, took off his coronet, knelt before the King, and, for himself and 
the other Dukes, who also took off their coronets and knelt with him snd about him, 
pronounced the words of Homage, the rest of the same degree, for themselves, repeating 
after him. After which his Grace touched the Crown upon his Majesty’s head, and kis- 
sed his Majesty’s left cheek, as did the rest of the Dukes after him, and retired. 

The Marquis of Winchester advanced with the rest of the Marquises: The Earl 
of Denbigh with the rest of the Earls: The Lord Viscount Hereford with the rest of the 
Viscounts: and the Lord Audley with the rest of the Barons, and each degree severally 
and respectively did their Homage in like manner, and retired. 


_ During this part of the solemnity, the Sceptre with the Cross was held on-the King’s 
right hand by the Duke of Norfolk, as Lord of the Manor of Worksop, and the Sceptre 


with the Dove by the Duke of Rutland : The Treasurer of his Majesty's Household, throw- 
ing about the Medals of the Coronation, as his Majesty’s Princely Largesse or Donative.. 

The Peers who bore the Regalia, on advancing to do their Homage, severally deliver- 
ed the same.to the Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain, by whom they were returned after 
the Homage had been performed. 

After the Homage, the Bishop of Salisbury, who read the Epistle, and the Bishop of 
St David's, who read the Gospel, received from the Altar, by the hands of the Arch- 
bishop, the Patina and the. Chalice, which they carried into St Edward's Chapel, and 
brought from thence the bread upon. the Patina and the wine in the Chalice. His 
Majesty then descended from the Throne,.amd went to the Altar, where, having taken 

his Crown, his Majesty received the sacrament, the Archbishop: administering the 
bread, and the Dean of Westminster,the,cup. 

The Choir then sang:the. last Anthem, ** Blessed be thou, Lord God of Isracl,” &c. ; 
and, at the conclusion, the trumpets sounded, the drums beat, andy amidst the acclama- 
tions of the assembly, the King put on-his.Crown ; and, taking the:two Sceptres in his 
hands, again ascended the Throne, and sat there supported and attended as before, until 
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the conclusion of the ———— service and the blessing. The Choirs: then sang 
‘ational Air of ** God save the King.” 
“aie tee. attended as before, having descended into the area, passed through the 
door on the south side of the Altar into St Edward’s Chapel ; and the Noblemen who had 
carried the Regalia received them from the Dean of Westminster as they passed by the Altar. 

The King being come into the Chapel, and standing before the Altar, delivered the 
Sceptres to the Archbishop, who laid them upon the Altar. The rest of the Regalia 
were then delivered to the Dean, and by him laid on the Altar. sae 

Then the King was disrobed of bis Dalmatie Robe of State, and arrayed in his Royal 
Robe of Purple Velvet, the Archbishop delivering the Sceptre with the Cross into his 
right hand, and the Orb into his left. The Dean then delivered the Sceptre with the 
Dove to the Duke of Rutland who had before carried it, and who was to bear it in the 
returning procession. 

As mm the King entered St Edward's Chapel, the Officers of Arms called over and 
arranged the procession for the return to Westminster Hall; and at the moment when 
his Majesty came out of the Chapel, the procession moved forward to Westminster Hall 
in the same order as it came from thence, except that the Dean and Prebendaries of 
Westminster did not return, and the Noblemen who, in the former procession, had 
borne the Gold Spurs, and St Edward’s Staff, left in St Edward's Chapei, and the Orb, 
and the Sceptre with the Cross, now borne by his Majesty, walked in their due places, 
according to their degrees in the Peerage. 

As the procession entered the Hall, the fifes, drums, and trumpets proceeded to their 
gallery, and the several other persons composing it were directed to their respective pla- 
ces by the Officers of Arms ; the Barons of the Cinque Ports with the Canopy remaining 
at the bottom of the steps. ae 

His Majesty having ascended the elevated platform, retired into his chamber near the 
State. 


The company at the tables then sat down ; and the Barons of the Cinque Ports car- 
ried away the Canopy as their fee. 

THE BANQUET. 

Dinner being ready, his Majesty, wearing his Crown, and carrying the Sceptre with 
the Cross, and the Orb, and attended and supported, and his train borne as before, came 
out of his Chamber, preceded by the Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain, and the four 
Swords being carried before him, took his seat in the Chair of State. 

The first course was then brought up with the usual ceremony, attended by the three 
following Great Officers of State, mounted on horses richly caparisoned, viz. the Mar- 
quis of Anglesey, as Lord High Steward, between the Duke of Wellington, as Lord 
High Constable, and Lord Howard of Effingham, as Earl Marshal. The dinner was 
placed on the table by his Majesty’s two Clerks of the Kitchen. 

The Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain, with his Majesty’s Cupbearer, Montagu Earl 
of Abingilon, and his Assistant, James Walter Earl of Verulam, being preceded by 
Black Rod, then received from the Officer of the Jewel House the Gilt Bason and Ewer 
for his Majesty to wash, attended by Peter Soame John Everard Buckworth Herne 
Soame, Esq. the Lord of the Manor of Heydon, with the Towel. The King rising, and 
delivering his Sceptre to the Duke of Norfolk, and the Orb to the Bishop standing on 
his left hand, the Cupbearer poured out the water on his Majesty’s hands, the Lord of 
the the Towel. 

of the Chapel Royal then said grace ; and his Majesty having taken his seat, 
the Bishops, his Supporters, retired to their dinner. ghee. 

On the mine's right hand stood the Duke of Norfolk, as Lord of the Manor of Work- 
sop, holding e Sceptre; next to him, on the same side, the Lords bearing the four 
Spevis : Den bin Haar left hand the _ of Devonshire, with the Orb, and next to 

im the Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain next to him the D bearing 

tt of the table, on the King’s right hand, were seated their Highnesses 

the Dukes of York, Sussex, and Gloucester ; and on his Majesty's left hand the Dukes of 

Clarence and Combridge, and Prince Leopold of Saxe Cobourg, each attended by a Peer. 

The duties of his Majesty's Carver were performed by Basil Percy Earl of Denbigh ; 
those of the Assistant-Carver by Thomas Earl of Chichester ; those of Sewer by Richard 
Earl of Mount Edgeumbe ; and those of Assistant-Sewer by Charles Earl Whitworth. 

Then the Deputy, appointed by his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, as Lord of 


the Manor of Bardolf, otherwise Addington, presen . 
by the King's Master Cook. Dillegrout, prepased 


William Wilshere, Esq Lord of the Manor of Great W in Hertfordshire, 
assisted by the King’s Cupbearer and his Assistant, having received from the Officer of 


the Jewel House a Silver Gilt Cup, containing wine, presented the samc to the Kit ; 
and his Majesty having drunk thereof, returned the cup to him for his fee 
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George William Duke of Argyll, as Heritable Master of the Household of Scotland, 
then presented a Gold Cup of wine; and his Majesty having drunk thereof, returned the 
cup to his Grace for his fee. 

Before the second course, Henry Dymoke, Esq. appointed to officiate as King’s Cham- 
pion, for his father, the Reverend Henry Dymoke, as Lord of the Manor of Scrivelsby 
in Lincolnshire, entered the Hall on horseback, in a complete Suit of Bright Armour, his 
helmet adorned with a plume of feathers, with his gauntlet in his hand, between the 
Lord High Constable and the Lord Howard of Effingham, acting as Earl Marshal, also 
on horseback, preceded by Two 'Trumpeters with the Champion’s Arms on their banners ; 
the Serjeant ‘'rumpeter and two Serjeants at Arms with their maces ; the Champion’ 
two Esquires, in half armour, one on the right hand, bearing the Champion’s lance, 
tue other on the left hand, with the Champion's target, the arms of Dymoke depicted 
thereon ; and Lancaster Herald, with a paper in his hand containing the Challenge ; four 
pages richly apparelled following. 

At the Chainpion’s entrance into the Hall, the trumpets sounded thrice, and the pas- 
sage to the King’s table being cleared by the Knizht Marshal, Lancaster Herald with a 
loud voice proclaimed the Challenge. Whereupon the Champion threw down his 
gauntlet; which having lain a short time upon the ground, Lancaster Herald took up, 
and delivered again to the Champion. 

They then advanced to the middle of the Hall, where the ceremony was again per- 
formed in the same manner; and lastly to the steps of the Throne, where Lancaster 
Herald, (and those who preceded him,) ascending to the middle of the steps, proclaimed 
the Challenge in the like manner ; the Champion, having thrown down his gauntlet, and 
received it again from Lancaster Herald, made a low ebeisance to the King; whereupon 
the Cupbearer presented to the King a gold cup and cover, filled with wire, and his Ma- 
jesty having drunk to the Champion, sent to him by the Cupbearer the said cup, which 
the Champion (having put on his gauntlet) received, and having made a low obcisance to 
the King, drank of the wine; after which, making another low obeisance to his Ma- 
jesty, and being accompanied as before, he departed out of the Hall, taking with him the 
said cup and cover as his fee. ' 

Immediately after, Deputy Garter, attended by the rest of the Officers of Arms, pro- 
claimed his Majesty’s Styles in Latin, French, and English, three several times, first 
upon the uppermost step of the elevated platform, next in the middle of the Hall, and 
lastly at the bottom of the Hall, the Officers of Arms crying ** Largesse” in the usual 
manner. 

The second course was then served up with the same ceremony as the first. 

The Peers then rose and drank ** Good health und along and happy reign to his 
Majesty,” which was received with the most enthusiastic acclamations ; after which, by 
his Majesty’s command, the Duke of Norfolk, standing on the King’s right hand, said 
““ The King thanks his Peers for drinking his health: He does them the honour to 
drink their health and that of his good people.” 

Then the Choirs of the Chapel Royal anu Westminster proceeded up the Hall, and at 
the foot of the steps of the elevated platform, sang the national air of “* Gop save TH 
Kine.” At the conclusion of the dinner the Choirs sung ** Non nobis Domine.” 

Then the Deputy to Thomas Rider, Esq. Lord of the Manor of Nether Bilsj 


presented his Majesty with three maple cups. —_ 
The office of Chief’ Butler of England was executed by the Duke of Nog as Karl 
of Arundel and Lord of the Manor of Keninghall ; and the office of JF + Buster of 
Ireland, by James Earl of Ormonde and Ossory. ; 
Dinner being concluded, the Lord Mayor and twelve prir uszens of London, 


as assistants to the Chief Butler of England, accompanied by YF . ing’s Cupbearer and 
Assistant, presented to his Majesty wine in a gold cups. the King having drunk 
thereof, returned the gold cup to the Lord Mayor as his gg?” 

_ Herbert Parsons, Esq. Mayor of Oxford, with fF. Burgesses of that City, as As- 
sistants to the Lord Mayor, and Citizens of . Assistant to the Duke of Norfolk 
in the Office of Chief Butler of England,) was gf", .cted to his Majesty, preceded by the 
King’s Cupbearer, and having presented to yf” ing a bowl of wine, received the three 
maple cups for his fee. 


John Campbell, Esq. Lord of the J... yston brought charger of 
wafers to his Majesty's table. 


as Duke of Atholl, as Loy” a the Isle of Man, presented his Majesty with two 


ons, which were delivered ton Arthu Douglas Bloomfield, - appointed by his 
Majesty Assistant Falconer eceive the 


James Duke of Monti. 
Serjeant of the Silver § cndighet ceeee Horse to the King, performed the office 
ot sae “ «4 Exeter, as Lord of the Barony of Bedford, performed the office 


ng! - office of Chief Larderer was by the Deputy of Henry 
Karl of Abergy te at 
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His Majesty was graciously pleased to confer the honour of Knighthood upon 
Bartholomew Pocock, Esq. Standard Bearer; and Fenwick Bulmer, Esq. Senior Gen- 


tlemen of the Band of Gentlemen Pensioners. 


His Majesty retired from the Banquet abouteight o'clock, and returned to Carlton House. 
HOWARD OF EFFINGHAM, Acting-as Earl Marshal of England, 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


MILITARY. 


Brevet. Bt. Maj. Gorrequer, 18 F. to be Lt. Col. 
in the Army 5th July 1821. 

Capt. Crokat, 20 F. Maj. in the Ariny 

ao 

3 Dr. G. C, Markham, Cor. by purch. vice El- 

wood, Tet, 28th June. 

6 Lieut. Kington, Capt. purch. vice Mac- 
dowall, ret. Sth July. 

Cornet Hindle, Lt. by purch, do. 

W. Porter, Cornet by purch. do. 

4 Dr. Lieut. —, Capt. by purch. vice Maj. 
Phillips, ret 28th June. 

Cornet quton, Lt. by purch. do. 

9 Hon. F, Lascelles, Cornet pureb. 

vice Sir F. Vincent, ret. h July. 


16 Lieut. Capt. by vice 


Penrice, ret. 5th do. 

Cornet Wrottesley, Lt. by purch. do. 

J, R. Smith, Cornet by purch. do. 

ly dD. Davidson, Cornet by purch. vice 
Talbot, ret. do. 

1F.G,. Ens. & Lt Fletcher, Lt. & Capt. by 
purch. vice Erskine, ret. 12th do, 

Hon, P. Ashburnham, fm. 
h. p. Coldst. G. Ens. & Lt. do, 
— G.W. Eyres, fm. h. p. 1 F. 
G. vice Norton, res. loth do. 

IF. Surg. Elkin ae fm. h, p. 50 F. Surg. 


vice Davidson, h. p. 12th do. 
7 W. Murray, Lt. by purch. vice Brown- 
low, | Ceylon Reg. June. 

10 Lieut. Holden, Capt. viee Mainwaring, 
dead 12th July. 

Ensign Sheriff, Lieut. do, 

W. Childers, Ensign do, 

18 Surg. Burns, fm. h. p. 4 Vet. Bn. 
Surg. vice Carver, h. p. do. 

40 _ Lieut. Barlow, fm. 8 Dr. Capt. by 


purch. vice Lowrey, ret. 28th June. 
H. Hutchinson, fm. 64 F. 
aj. by purch. vice Bunbury, 85 F.. 


Sth July. 
Lieut. Samo, C purch. vice 
Hutchinson, prom, 49 F. 12th > 


Fnsign Hohne, Lieut. purch. 


83 Maj. Bunbury, fm. 49 Lt. Cob. 4 
pureh. vice Brunt, ret. 5th do. 
87 Ensign Shipp, Lt. vice Dunlevie, dead 
do. 
J. Bu Ensign 29th July 1816. 
90 Bt. Lt. Col, Hon, H. B. L 


Life Gds. Lt. Col. vice 

Austen, ret. h July 1821. 

a Reg. Licut. v Wilson, h. p. 

ree. diff. 28th June. 

Mackay, fm. h. p. York Chass, 
Paym. vice Ledingham, cancelled 

13th July. 


1 Ceyl. R. Bt. Maj. Fraser, M rch. 
Lieut. Brownlow, fm. 7 F. Capt. by 


— Preston, fm. 15 F. ree. dif. with Maj. Sale, 
Capt ald, fm. with Capt, Murphy, 


F. 
Lieut. Jones, fm. 6 Dr. G. Liew 
Hollingworth, h. 2 Dr. 


Lieut. Hawkins, fm. 4 Dr. with Lieut. Hart, 86 F. 
a. ee fm. 12 Dr. with Lieut. Earl of 
Errol, 16 F 

Tarleton, fm. 6 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 

Maxwell, h, p. 5 Gar. Bn. 

Sandwith, fm. 40 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 

Armit, h. p. "97 F. 

Grubbe, fm. 43 F. rec. diff. with Lieut, 

Carruthers, h. p. 

Timbrell, fm. 58 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Barker, h. p. Rifle Brig. 

Cor. & Sub-Lt. Newburgh, fm. 1 Life Gds. rec. 
diff. between the full pay of the two commis- 
sions, with <> Walrond, h. p. 60 F. 

r. 


fm 3 Gds. with Todd, 
Ensi Bey red fm. 4 F. with 2d Lieut. Shenley, 
ifle Bri 


fm. 58 F. with Ensign M*Leroth, 


Paym. Paton, fm. 29 F. with Paym. Biggs, h. 
Qua, Mast. Day, fm, 63 F. with Lieut. Fenwiek, 


Assist. S Gundel, fm. 53 F. with Assist. Surg. 


King, 
ote, fm, 55 F. with As. Surg. 
Barclay, h. p. 44 F. 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Lieut.-Col. Brunt, 85 F. 
——— Austen, 90 F. 
———— Huskisson, 1 Ceyl. Reg. 
Major Phillips, 4 Dr. 
Capt. M‘Dowall, 6 Dr. G. 
Penrice, 16 Dr. 
Erskine, 1 F. G. 
Lowrey, 40 F. 
Lieut. Norton, 1 F. G. 
2d Lieuts. and Cornets. 

Elwood, 3 Dr. G 
Sir F. Vincent, Sie. 9 Dr. 
19 Dr. 
Jellis, Roy. Art. 
Hosp. hy D. Watson 

R. Moir 


Deaths. 
Lieut.-Gen. Hatton, formerly of 66 F. 18 e 


ice, London 3d 
Lieut Covell, h. 24 Dr. Colchester ist do. 


Mainwering, 
2 Ceylon Regt. Ceylon 


—— Boyle, h. p. 7 F. late of 42 F. 
— Sir T. Hyde Page, b. p. R. Inv. 
—e- SIT e le 


Lieut Buckeridgo, Roy; Eng. 


Fortescue, late 5 Roy. Voto 
June. 


—— Parsons, h. 9 F. Adjut. Monmouth Mil. 
Monmouth 2ist do. 
—— Eyre, h. p- 54 F. 


8th Feb. 


London 20th do. 
Kingsley, h. p. 44 F. London 9th March. 
Ensign Montgomerie, ‘ 45 F. Ceylon 
——— Christie, h. p. 72 F. Sept. 1820. 
Cox, 37 F. on board the ship St Lawrenee 


23d July 1827. 
Quar. 7th June. 
p- 51 Dr. Bolton 


K Chelsea 
Mile hp Regn 
Barrack Master Tait, Bahamas. 


| 
; 
| 
4 © 
64 
| ——--—— Nicholson, East India Com Scr- 
Lieut. Watson, fm. h. p. 83 PF. Lieut. 
as (paying diff.) vice Lord Montagu, 90 | 
F. 28th do, 
Exchanges. | 
. Maj. Brutton, fm. 8 Dr. with Maj. Sir H. Floyd, 
ll Dr. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


Kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, my 4 at nine o’clock in the morning, and 
ht in the The mornitig Observations in first column are made on the Register 
ermom 


Jul Attach. Attach. 
i321, | Ther. | Baro.) Ther. | Baro.| |Wind.| Weather. 

E. 50] .592/E. 54 E. 59 65 lwarm. 

M. 37 | .635|M. 58 .4 

2{ 53 | .636/E. 59 63 | [Ditto. 
26) .708 M. 59 M. 49} .925)M. 69) |Dull foren. 

E. 53 | .740/E. 56 E.:76 | .672\E. 69 * Isun. aftern. 
4§|M. 353) .845|)M. 62 { M, 48 | .425|/M. 65 w.|Fore. show- 

56 | .S885|/E. 59 60 | -202)K. ""“lery, af. fair. 

E. 58 | .891)/E. 65 ~ . itto. 

M. 383] .587|/M. 59 453} .108|M. 
56 E. 55 | .199|E. 635 |CDle. [Showery. 
{ M. 3593] .844|M. 57 M. 45 | [Sunshine, 

E. 50 $75|E. 58 ~ * and warm. 

M. 383} .902)M. 66 -250)M, > 
8{ E. S60/E. 64 22018 as S. WIpitto. 

M. 39 M. 61 4 75 5 Sh 
o{ E. 57 | .990/E. 64 EB. 56} .365|E. 655 

{ M. 403] .875|M. 63 { M. 46 | .405)M. w |Show. with 
10\ 59°| ‘9168. 61 E. 61} 625 ligh. 

M. 41 | .962)M. 61) M. 45 | .650/M. 62\ 
uf E. 54] 919/E. 65 E. 59} .669)E. 65 * |Showery. 
12 { M. 414|° .888IM. 63 M. 433} .650)M. 65. ighow. mor. 

R. 56 | .750\E. 64 E. 57 | .662/E. 64 air day. 

50 | 64 E. 58] .638}E. 63 Igunshine. 
uf M. 383] .450|M. 61 M. 433} .658/M. but 

56 .305|E. 60 os 1 air. 

M. 59 | .369|M. 60 ‘ Il, wit 
M. 40 | .652|M. 64 

E. 58! .775/E. 63 

Quantity of rain, 1,509 inches. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


THE severe drought of which we complained in our last was succeeded on the 20th 
of last month by a fall of rain amounting to nearly half an inch in depth: and since 
that period genial showers have been frequent. Turnips that had been sown in June, 
either gave a very partial braird, or did not come up at all till the 24th of July, when a 
fair and regular braird appeared. The operations of horse-hoeing and thinning are now 
going forward, but are fully a month later than usual, consequently a full crop cannot 
now be expected. The second cutting of clover has made little progress, and in many 
instances horses are fed on hay. Since the commencement of the rains, however, pas- 
tures afford a better bite, and vegetation in general has made considerable progress... In 
the early districts some hasting pease have been cut downy and wheat will be ready for 
the sickle within ten days. In the higher districts harvest will not be general before the 
second week in September. Wheat will turn out a better crop than could have been 


expected. tye is for the most part late and irregular. Oats will not be a bulky | 


crop. Beans and pease on retentive soils will yield an ample return. On dry shallow 
soils they will not reach an average crop; potatoes have improved considerably of late, 
and promise a full return. Flax has improved since the rains. Towards the end 
of July prices of grain advanced a little, but from the improved appearance of the crops 
they begin to retrograde. Vegetation is just now twelve days later than at the same pe- 
riod any of the two preceding seasons. 

Perthshire, 15th Angust. 
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Register-—Agricultural Report. [ Aug. 
CORN MARKETS.—Edinburgh. 
Oatmeal. |B &P.Meaj 
Oats uar. |Potat. 
Pease. | Bls.|Peck. |Bls.| Peck. 
d, d. d. s. d. da. 
9 | 2 ONuly 17 1 5 | 52)10 
20 0260190246/170206 9 |1 8 24) 533}1 4154/10 
16266|17623 0176216] 9 }1 6 31] 515}1 4 | 62/10 
0256/17 02201170206] 9 1 ug. 5835}1 4/72/10 
Glasgow. | 
Wheat, 240 Ibs. Oats, 264 lbs. | Barley, 520 lbs. [Bns.&Pse.)Oatmeal| Flour. 
British-| Irish, | British. |English.| Scots. |Stir. Mea. 140 Ibs./280 Ibs, 
8. d. d.s.d.js. d. s. djs.d.s.d.js. d.s.Js. 
July 20)— 35 0 206229119 0 23 0|— 26 01240 95 621 
27| — 35 0 19021 0119 0 23 28 0125025 620 24 0 1160200) 48 
5) — 55 0) 19 235 28025025 6/20 24 O [16 0 200) 48 
35 0 25 0/270286250270}20 22 6 16 0200 
Haddington. Datkeith. 
Wheat. Oatmeal. 
.| Oats, | Pease. | Beans. 
Bolls.| Prices. )Av. 1821. [Per Boll. Per Pek- 
ds.djs. dis. s. djs djs. s.d. sd. s.d.is, 
July 20] 349] 50 0 33 31 8 240}20 24 16 210/16 21 16651751 
27} 404 | 29 33 0] 51 11 [20 260/19 24 0} 15 200) 15 200 23/18 02001 5 
5) 474] 26 0 33 9) 52 1 |18 2350/18 23 0115 19615 196 30117 619 3 1 
10] 619 | 28) 6 35 3] 31 5 [18 230/16 21 19015 19 O|Aug. 7/176 18 61 23 
London. 
Wheat. |p Oats. Beans. Pease. Flour, 280]b. Quar. 
1821. per qr. ¥e | Barley. Fd & Pol) Potat.| Pigeon.) Tick. Boing.) Grey.| Fine.| 2d. | Loaf. 
& 8218. 8 & | S&S 8 8.|s. 8. |S 1S. 4. 
16)34 62 196 21 27/16 25 26|50 35128 40 42|30 32] 45 50140 4510 9 
23) 54 62/26 28) 20 26116 25 |22 25/50 33/28 30| 40 44150 32145 9 
50} 54 64/26 281 24 28} 16 26125 27/30 28] 40 44/28 31145 50110 4510 9 
36 62 24 23) 18 25/25 26)50 352/24 28) 38 40/28 30/45 50140 4510 9 
Liverpool. 
Flour. Oatm. 
| | Barley. | Rye, | Beans, | Pease, E 
45 Ib. 60 lb. | per qr. | per qr. | per qr. 240 Ib. trish. | Eng. | Scots, 
sd. s. dis. d. s. d.js.d. s.d.] s. s. | & |8 18 s.|s 8. 
eh 3 9 5 54 5) — | 335 28 441] 356 381343570) 20 32196 27/22 
23 64 6) 28 34 356 | 28 44/42 44154370) 20 52/29 30126 
72 8103 25 355 64 6150 32] 34 36 | 2% 44| 37 39155580120 2 
72.9 15 315 64 32] 35 35 | 28 44158 40136 390] 23 35/29 31126 
England and Wales. 
1821. | Wht.| Rye. |Briley-/ oats, Beans. |Pease,|Oat™ 
djs dis. dis, s dois. dis. d 
July 0/293 1018 3130 a. 
14/51 7) 52 1/24 O18 8] 30 7151 1/19 
252 Of 53 0 [24 218 11] 30 10 4/19 
52 4) 52 1/25 O19 4] 3011 — 
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1821.7] Register.—Commercial Report. 
COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
PRICES CURRENT.—Avaust 11, 1821. 
LEITH. GuLascow. | LIVERPOOL. 
TEA, Bohea, per Ib. — @ — @ @ 
Suear, Muse. cwt. 
B. P. Dry Brown, . | 57s. 60 | 56 60 | 55 58 
Mid. Good, & Fine Mid.| 70 80 | GO 71 | 59 67 
Fine and very fine, . | 80 80 | — — | 69 79 
Brazit, Brown, | — | 21 27 
White, . « «|= —|— — | 33 48 
Refined, Double Loaves, . |130 145 | — —_—|— om 
Powder ditto, 110); — | — — 
Single ditto, 100 104 — 
Small Lumps, . . | 92 96 | — 
Large ditto, . . .| 88 92; — 
Crushed Lumps, . . | 44 56 | — 
MOLassEs, British, . . .| 23 | 22 24 | 28 _ 
CorFEE, Jamaica, * . 
Ord. good, and fine ord./105 108 | 109 118 {105 116 
Fine and very fine, .| — —_|— — {124 130 
Dutch, Triage & very ord.| — —|— — | 90 115 
Ord. good, & fine ord. |120 135 | — — {113 120 
St Domingo,. « {122 126 | — — |108 110 
PIMENTO (in Bond), Ib. . 817 74 | 7} 8 
SpiritsJam. Rum160.P.} 28 24 24/111 2 9 111 
Brandy, . 4 3 46) — 
Geneva, - | 110 20] — - 
Aqua, . 6 0 6 7 — — 
Wines, Clar. Ist Gr. hhd. | 45 55 | — 
Portugal Red, pipe, . | 30 46|— 
eneriffe, pipe, . . 2|— 
M i . 55 65 = 
Locwoop, Jamaica, ton, .| £7 77\715 8 0 8 5 
Honduras, ee 8 — — 8 5 8 10 
Campeachy, . 8 —/|815 9 0 
Fustic, Jamaica,. . . | 7 6 7 O 
9 11|}8 5 810/715 810 
Caraccas fine, lb.| 7s 64 106|7 6 8 6}8°O 90 
TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot,} 1 6 18 | — 
Ditto Oak, 3 0 3 4 a=» 
Honduras Mahogany, | 1 4 18/1 2 1 8/010 11 
Tar, American, . . | — — | 16 
Archangel, . . «| 18 
TaLLow, Rus. Yel. Candle, | 49 — | 49 50 | 48 oo 
Home melted, cwt. . | 52 53 = 
Hemp, Riga Rhine, ton, | 44 
Fiax, Riga Ta. & Dr. Ra.| 55 
Dutch, 2+," 6 . 50 90 
Mats, Archangel, . . | 75 80 | — 
BristLeEs, Peters. Firsts,| 13 10 14 | — 
AsHEs, Petersburgh Pearl, | 40 |= 
Montreal ditto, cwt.. | 41 46 | 38 40 | 39 40 
Pot, 37 | 31. 32;33 336 
Ow, Whale, tun, . . (£25 | 25 
Cod, ee 84 (p.brl.)— 22 23 _— 
Tosacco, Virg. fine, Ib..| — 64 7 3f 7} 0 4 0 8 
inferior, = 5 54 410 230 3 
Cottons, Bowed _ O11}, 0 9 O 114 
—mii8. 2011 6 1 8 
—/10 1 2101051 
os tli. 1 3] af 
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LonpDown. 

2 352 4 
28:83 0 
4244 
54 56 
59 72 
70 77 
22 27 
35 46 
120 126 
87 100 
81 100 
21 6 
90 109 
125 138 
18’ 33 
30 36 
300 600 
450 520 
300 600 
10 70 
1 790 

0 80 

0 106 
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24 0 

9 0 
42 
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188 Register.—-Commercial Report. 
Exchange, London, August 10.—Amsterdam, 12 : 17. Ditto, at 

ight, 12 12: 18 Antwerp, 12: 9. Hamburgh, 38: 2. 
tona, 38: 3. Paris, 3 days sight, 25: 60. Bourdeaux, 25:90. Frankfort 
on the Maine, 158. Madrid, 36. Cadiz, 36. Gibraltar, 304. Leghorn, 47. 


Genoa, 43}. Lisbon, 50. Oporte, 50. Rio Janeiro, 49, 


Cork, 9 per cent. 


Prices of Bullion per oz.—Portuguese gold in coin, 
in bars, 7? 17: 104. New doubloons, L. 3: 13: 


Silver in bars, 4; 11, 


Dublin, 9 per cent. 


L.3:17:10}. Foreign gold 
6. New dollars, L. 0: 4: 10. 


7 Insurance at Lloyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey, 10s. 6d.—Cork or Dublin, 
10s. Od.—Madcira, 15s. Od.—Jamaica, 
30s.—Greenland out and home, 6 gs. to 10 gs. | 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from July 18 to August 8, 1821. 


10s. 6d.—-Belfast, 10s. 6d,.—Hamburgh, 


July 18.] July 24, | Aug. 1. | Aug, 8. 
Bank stock, 232 | 230 | 
3 per cent. reduced, . . 77} 764 75 76} 
3 per cent. consols, 763 743 
33 per cent. do. 87} 864 854 86 
4 per cent. da. 954 95 94 953 
4 per cent. navy annuities, 108 109 
India Stock, 231 
—— Bonds, 57 | 37 59 p.| 55 57 p. | 59 60 
Exchequer bills, 2d. 4p. 4 Gp.| 535p.} 4 & 
Consols for | 76 
Fyench 5 per cents. 5 f. 80-c.|86 f. 25.185 


ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLISH BANKRUPTS, announced between the 20th 
June and 20th July 1821; extracted from the London Gazette. 


Jordan, P. Whitechapel, druggist 
Knight, W. G. Batcombe, Somerset, money scri- 


vener 
Lammin, T. East Bridgford, Nottinghamshire, 


Acaster, T. Beale, Yorkshire, publican 

Adeane, H. Hertford, shoemaker : 

Aiwsworth, T. H. Halliwell, Lancaster, calico- 
printer 

Asticy, G. Wem, Salop, farmer 

Banks, W. and Co. Birmingham, dealers 

Bardsley, J. jun. Manchester, cotton spinner 

Barnet, T. Birmingham, merchant 

Barnwell, J. Leamington Priors, carpeater 

Barton, H. Paul's Cray, Kent 

Bennett, J. Marsham, Norfolk, miller 

Betts, J. T. Aldgate, tea-dealer 

Cann, W. Oakhampton, roamenay 

Cardwell, C, H, and Smith, J. Wath upon Dearne, 
York, flax-spinners 

Cazzer, J. Maker, Cornwall, in 

Cleugh, J. and R. late of Leadenh 
drapers 

Coates, H. Bradfield, Essex, farmer 

Consitt, R. and Ce. Hull, merchants 

Coombes, J. Lower Shadwell, coo 

Cooper, W. Beeston, Leeds, victualler 

Cotterell, J. Worcester, timber-merehant 

Cog, R. A. jum, and Co. Little Britain, bankers 

Dalton, J. Bury, Suffolk, surgeon 

Draper, W. Maldon, Essex, watchmaker 

Dyson, E. Well-street, Jermyn street, dealer 

Edwards, J. Gough Square 


Essex, W. Paddington, w 
Highway, | 


-street, linen- 


» T. Rateli 
‘Oo. Hants, brewers 
Forsdick, J. Euston Square, Pancras, builder 
uck, W. R. Burton Creseent, Middlesex, 


brok 

G Lower Thames-street, wine-merchant 
Gray, J. Bishopsgate-street-within, silversmith 
Griffiths, G. Graatham, timber t 

awley, G, High-street, Shadwe 1, cheesemonger 
Hepworth, J. Leeds, cloth dresser = 
Hi Ww. Strand, 

, J. St Martin's saidier 

Hoamphacys E. Swansea, victualler 


maltster 


Lee, W. Old City 


Longbottom 
Macmullen, 


Chambers, wine merchant 
- Keighley, York, machine maker 
G. & Co. Hertford, grocers 


Macneil, W. Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital, 
coachmaker 
Melee and Wilson, Greville-street, Hatton Gar- 
en 
Marr, R. C. Rathbone Place, linen-draper 


Mather, E. Oxford, 
Metealf, C. Bedale, 


srocer 
Hlax-dresser 


Medd, T. Steals Inn Buildings, Holborn, draper 
ow erchant 


w Malton, corn m 
Mitchel, J. Milk-street, warehouseman 
Moseley, H. New Road, St George’s in the East, 

giass ware-house keeper 


Mitchell, F, 


‘Nibblett, C. Guildford, money scrivener 
Offer, J. Bathwick, near Bath, slater 


Peacock, J. Bawtry, York, victualler 

Peake, W. Sloane Square, linen-draper 

Penfold, W. Leadenhall-street, horse-dealer 

Perfect, G. jun. West Malling, surgeon 

carpen 


Pitki 


n, R. Mile End Road, baker 


Playfair, T. New Bond-street, teunk-maker 


Purchas, R. W. and Tredwen, R, Chepstow, 
ship-builders 
R. Spilsby 


Sediow, W. Manchester, flour-dealer . 

J. Yarm, 
y, M. Rotherham, linen-d 


Sullivan, P. Stewart-street, Old Ground, 

Thompeon, Langboure Buildings, Fenehusch 
urne 

street, timber merchant 


Tyerman, J. Bristol, haberdasher 


4 
ngto 
“if 
ie Sadler, T. Aston near Birmingham, dealer 
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apler 
Webster, R. and W. Bishop Wearmouth, mer- 


chants 
Walling, G. B. Basinghall-street, woollen draper 
Whitehouse, T. West Bromwich, miner 
Whitesmith, W. Old Pish-street, grocer 


Wilson, Crispi treet, Spital Fields, vi 
Yarnold, P. City Garden Row, St Luke’s, tailor 
Yarrow, U. Chiswell-street, shopkeeper 

Youden, J. Dover, spirit merchant 

Young, J. Ware, Herts, tailor 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScotcH BANKRUPTCIES and DtviDENDs, announced 
July 1821, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Adam, William, and Co. Bellfield, bleachers 

Archer, John, Edinburgh, merchant 

Barkly, Hands and William, Kirkcudbright and 
Wigtonshires, cattle-dealers 

Blackley, Thomas and Adam, Edinburgh, fleshers 

Cechran, Archibald, of Ashkirk, merchant in 
Fisherrow 

Chirrey, John and Co. Glasgow, merchant tailors 

Cumming, Peter, Glasgow, shoemaker 

Cunynghame, R. D. Leith, ship-builder 

Dow and Fenwick, Perth, merchants — 

Gardner, John, ee’ coach-proprietor 

Harley, Duncan Fo Glasgow, vinegar manu- 
facturer, &c. 

Robertson, John, Glasgow, merchant and agent 

Ross, Hugh, Glasgow, merchant 

Scott, Robert, Glasgow, shoemaker 

Steele, Robert, Glasgow, spirit-dealer i 

Taylor, Robert and Son, Glasgow, spirit-dealers 

Young, William, G Ww, coal-merchant, &e. 

Watt, John and Co. Glasgow, spirit-dealers 

Watt, Thomas and Co. Glasgow, merchants 

Weir, Duncan, East Camp, near Mid-Calder, 


lime-burner 
DIVIDENDS. 
Chambers, David and Co. Loekerbie, woollen and 


linen-drapers; by George Montgomerie, mer- 


ehant, Dumfries 

Dick, John, Edinburgh, bookseller ; by Alexander 
Macredie, bookseller there 

Duncan, James, Dundee, merchant; by J. Ogil- 
vie and Sons, writers there 

Gourlay, Oliver, Craigrothie, cattle-lealer ; by 
J. Thomson, senior, writer in Cupar-Fife. 

Miller, James, Glasgow, merehant; by R. Ait- 
ken, banker there 

Petrie, James, junior, Aberdeen, merchant; by 

William Clark, merchant there 

Pettigrew, John, Glasgow, merchant; by John 
Leadbetter, merchant there 

Robertson, William, Inverness, merchant; by 
the trustee there 

Ross, Alexander, Glasgow, clothier; by the trus- 
tee there 

Steel, William, Glasgow, merchant; by James 
M‘Ewen, merchant there 

White, Thomas, Edinburgh, merchant; by W. 
Scott. accountant there 

bag Alexander, Dundee, candle-maker, &c. ; 

George Duncan, merchant there 

Wright, M m, Paisley, merchant ; by George 

ight, Francis, Edinburgh, jeweller ; Robert 

banker there. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
June 17. At Pisa, in Italy, the Right 
Hon. Lady Blantyre, a daughter. 
19. At Woodside, Mrs Richardson, a 
son. 
21. Lady Dunbar of Boath, a son. 
22. At Paris, Lady Buchan, a son. 


24. At Deal, the Lady of Captain M‘Cul- 


loch, R. N. a daughter. 

26. At Mormond House, Mrs Gordon 
ef Cairnbulg, a son. 

27. At Putney, the Lady of John Pa- 
terson, Esq. Captain of the Hon. East In- 
dia Company’s ship Repulse, a son. 

28. At his house in Marlborough Square, 
Brompton, Mrs Mackenzie, Lady of Tho- 
inas Mackenzie, Esq. a son. 

July 2. At Portsmouth, the Right Hon. 
Lady Greenock, a daughter. 

6. At Rosebank, the Lady of Ken- 
neth M‘Leay, Esq. of Newmore, a son. 

7. At Millfield Hil!, Mrs Grey, a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Stenton Manse, Mrs Balfour 
Graham, a son. © 


8. At Chester, the Lady of Lieutenant- 


Colonel Tyron, 88th regiment, a son. 
— Mrs Horsburgh of Lochmalony, a son. 
9. In Privy Gardens, London, Lady- 
Frederick Bentinck, a 


10. At Warriston Crescent, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Barclay, a daughter. 
— The Lady of Andrew Spottiswoode, 


Square, London, a daugh- 


14. At Fraserfield, Mrs Forbes, a son. 

16. At Stranraer, the Lady of Major- 
General M‘Nair, C. B. a daughter. 

17. At Glenkindy, the Lady of Sir 
Alexander Leith, K. C. B. a daughter. — 

19. At Newbattle Abbey, the Mar- 
chioness of Lothian, a daughter. 

— At Castleton, Argyleshire, the Lady 
of Neil M‘Lachlan, sq. a daughter. 

— In Lewer Grosvenor Street, London, 


the Right Hon. Lady Catherine Whyte 


Melville, a son and heir. 
20. At No. 46, Heriot Row, Edinburgh, 
the Lady of Michael Riddell, Kisq. a son. 
28 At Pinkie House, the Lady of Sir 
Jehn Hope of Craighall, Baronet, adaugh- 
ter. 


— Mrs Irvine, Northumberland Street, 


a daughter. 
Lately. At Paris, the Lady of 
Poulett, a son. | ; 
MARRIAGES: 
June 26. At Montrose, Captain William. 
Hunter, of the Hon. Bast India Company’s 
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naval service, to Miss Knox, eldest daugh- 
ter of Andrew Knox, Esq. 

28. At Bath, John Maxwell Logan, Esq. 
of Fingalton, in the county of Renfrew, 
to Mrs Cathcart, widow of the late Hugh 
Cathcart, 

July 3. Wm. Macdowall, Esq. Advo- 
cate, to Miss Elizabeth Christian Dundas, 
third daughter of Mr James Dundas, of 
Ochtertyre, clerk to the signet. 

— At Aberdeen, John Harding Wal- 
ker, Esq.. M. D. late Surgeon of the 73d 
Highland regiment, to Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of Alexander Duncan, Esq. 

— Colonel Hugh Baillie, of Mortimer 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, to 
Mary, youngest daughter and co-heiress 
of the late Thomas Smith, Esq. of Castleton 
Hall, county of Lancaster. 

— At Ealing Church, Spencer Perce- 
val, ne 95 of the late Right Hon. Spencer 
Perceval, to Anna Eliza, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late General Macleod of Macleod. 

8. At Fairlay, George Taylor, Esq. 
of Dublin, to Anna, daughter of George 
Thomson, Esq. of Fairlay. 

10. At Aberdona, Clackmannanshire, 
John Kirkpatrick, Esq. advocate, to Jane, 
only daughter of John Glas, Esq. Stirling. 

— John Sinclair, Esq. of Barroch, to 
Margaret, youngest daughter of the late 
John Learmonth, Esq. 

12. At Springbank, near Port-Glas- 
gow, Andrew Scott, Esq. of Larchgrove, 
to Miss Celia King, daughter of the late 
Daniel King, Esq. of Tobago. 

13. At Edinburgh, Carlyle Bell, Esq. 
W. S. to Miss Cunningham, eldest daugh- 
ter of Charles Cunningham, Esq. W. S. 
_=— At Enville, Hugh Montgom 
Campbell, Esq. to Miss Hale, of the Ho 
lies, Staffordshire. 

16. At Durham, Robert Rattray, Esq. 
W. 8S. to Dorothea, daughter of the late 
John Dagnia, Esq. 

17. At St George's, Hanover Square, 
London, Captain Hyde Parker, R. N. to 
Caroline, second daughter of the late Sir 
Frederick Evan. 

— At Greenock, James Playfair, Esq. 
merchant in Glasgow, to Jane, second 
daughter of John Spiers, Esq. M. D. phy. 
in Green 

. At St George’s Chapel, Edinburgh, 
Captain J. Robertson, 14th regi at te 
Kathrine Steele, daughter of the late 
George Grey, Esq. of Tullywhandland. 
a At en. Mr H. J. Baird, to 

argaret, 0 hter of H M‘Ka 

24. At Howard Place, Alexander Pater- 
son, Esq. of Smithfield, to Agnes, fourth 
daughter of the late Thomas Wallace, Esq. 
of Stockbridge, Ayrshire. . 

25. At Balcarras, James Head, Esq. of 
the Hon. the East India Company’s ser- 
vice, to Cecilia, third daughter of the Hon. 
Robert Lindsay of Balcarras. 


Register.—Marriages, Deaths. 


(Aug. 
DEATHS. 
Extract from the Colombo Gazelte.—Died 
at Colombo, on the 7th February, Alex- 
ander Cadell, Esq. a senior servant on his 
Majesty’s Ceylon civil establishment, who 
had held for many years the situations of 
Civil and Military Paymaster-General of 
this colony, and Deputy Paymaster-Gene- 
ral to the King’s forces. The long and un- 
interrupted residence of twenty Bm in 
Ceylon, during which time he filled some 
of the most important offices under this Go- 
vernment, nad so impaired his constitu. 
tion, that Mr Cadell was forced, at the 
commencement of this month, to resign his 
office, with the view of returning to his na. 
tive country, on leave of absence—little 
aware that the symptoms which induced 
him to form this resolution proceeded from 
causes that were so speedily to bring about 
his dissolution. His disease, the liver 
complaint, began to assume an alarming 
appearance on the 3d instant, and very 
soon afterwards it was ascertained that 
there was but little hope of his recovery. 
From the 3d, Mr Cadell lingered till the 
morning of the 7th intant, when he ex- 
pired. The remains of this upright and 
meritorious servant of the Crown were con- 
veyed to the grave with the military ho- 
nours due to his rank, as Deputy Pay- 
master-General to the King’s forces, attend- 
ed by his Excellency the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor, the Honourable the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, the members of Council, 
the civil servants ef Government, the most 
respectable merchants in Colombo, and a 
very large concourse of the burgher and 
native population of this | 
Feb. 7. At Konnigale, Ceylon, of the 
jungle fever, Captain Alexander Macbean, 
of the 2d Ceylon regiment. , 
18. At Huacho, in Peru, the infant 
daughter of Lord and Lady Cochrane. 
May 13. At New York, the Rev. David 
Williamson, aged 58 years, a native of 
Fifeshire, nyt ya, and for upwards of 30 
years r of the Associate Congregatic 
Whitehaven, England. 
16. At Plymouth, in consequence of 
fatigue which he underwent in Spain and 
pha 96 during the late war, and of 
which he never thoroughly recovered, Lieut. 
Cosmo Cameron, of the 11th regiment, 
youngest son of George Cameron of Letter- 
finlay ; the third son he has now lost in his 
service. 
- In Campbell county, Virginia, 
121, Mr Charles onc alle. He was 
born in Albemarle, near Buckingham. 
county, in the year 1700. He has lefta 
widow, aged 110 years, and a 
and respectable family down to the thi 
and fourth generation. Mr Layne was a 
subject of four British Sovereigns, and a 
citizen of the United States for nearly 48 


Years. Until within a few years, he enjoy- 
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ed all his faculties, with vigorous bodily 
health. 

June 3. At Florence, James Wentworth 
Murray, Esq. 

8. At Kingston, in Jamaica, John Na- 
ier, second son of Macvey Napier, 


Ss. 

9. On board his Majesty’s ship Rosario, 
on her passage to England, Mr Richard 
Allan Cowan, Purser of that ship. 

17. At Chelsea, Captain Duncan Mac- 
bean, late 7th royal veteran battalion, in 
the 53d year of his age. 

18. Dr Hague, Professor of Music in the 
University of Cambridge. 

19. At Dublin, Lieutenant-Colone] John 
Campbell, of the 2d royal veteran bat- 
talion. 

— At Gosport, in the 38th year of his 
age, Major W. Bennett, Royal Engineers. 

20. At Cromarty, the Rev. Alexander 
Macleod, minister of the Gaelic church 
there. 

22. At Broughty Ferry, Mrs Ann 
Maxwell, relict of Captain Charles Bell, 
Pitbladdo. 

23. At Como, Mrs Oliphant of Condie. 

— At Lausanne, in Switzerland, Mrs 
Kelso, the Lady of Arch. Kelso of Sau- 
chrie, Esq. county of Ayr. 

24. At Edinburgh, Miss Ann Scott, 
daughter of the Rev. Mr Scott, minister of 
Stitchel. 

25. At Springhin, Douglas, James Ha- 
milton, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of George Sandilands, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Graham, 
relict of Alex. Bower, Esq. of Kincaldrum, 
in the 83d year of her age. 

— At Viewfield Cottage, near Inver- 
ness, John Noble, Esq. of the India 
House, London. 

26. At Edinburgh, Miss Jean M‘Queen, 
daughter of the late George M‘Queen, Esq. 
Collector of Cess of the city of Edinburgh. 

— At Forfar, after a few days illness, 


Peter Ranken, Esq. Sheriff Substitute of 


Forfarshire. He was in Court on the 
Tuesday preceding; and thus continued 
in the discharge of the duties of his labo- 
rious and important office till within one 
week of his death. Mr Ranken held his 
office upwards of fifty years, his commis- 
sion being dated the 9th day of June 1771; 
and it reflects no small credit on his assi- 
duity and integrity, that three successive 
Sheriffs Depute continued him in office 
without hesitation. At the time of his ori- 
ginal he was twenty-seven 
years old, and he died at the age of seventy- 
seven. In private life Mr Ranken was 
courteous, sociable, and mild ; and, in his 
public capacity, he was equally assiduous, 
and inflexible in promoting the 

public justice. Even when, through the 


decays of old age, his strength was good 


Register.—Deaths. 


ends of 


1 


deal impaired, he still continued to exert 
himself in the discharge of his duty. He 
was beloved by all the practitioners at his 
bar. In his whole conduct and deport- 
ment, indeed, he always bore a candid, 
manly, and independent character; and 
as such his remembrance will be long 
and fondly cherished. 

27. At Erriboll, parish of Durness, 
Captain Alexander Clarke. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Smith, 
widow of Thomas Smith, Esq. one of the 
Principal Clerks to the Bills. 

29. At Mold, at the advanced age of 
85, Captain Jeremiah Martin.—He had 
served in the British army during the 
reigns of George II1., and IV., com- 
prising a period of 69 years and upwards. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander Dal- 
mahoy, St Andrew’s Street. 

30. At Greenhaugh, Govan, Alexander, 
eldest son of the late Alexander Wallace, 
Esq. of Auchinvole. 

— James Hamilton, Esq. sen. of Mavis- 
bank, in the 78th year of his age. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr James Stewart, 
late merchant. 

— At Portobello, William Maxwell 
Morison, Esq. Advocate. 

July 1. At Edinburgh, Miss Moore 
Grant, youngest daughter of the late Rev. 
James Grant, minister of Laggan. 

— At Montrose, Mr Andrew Mearns, 
shipmaster, and for many years shore- 
master at that port, , 

2. At Perth, Mrs Jean Stewart, relict 
of the deceased Lieutenant Robert 
Menzies, of the late Ross-shire High- 
landers, 

3. At Kilbryde Castle, on the 21st ult. 
Susan Jane, the only daughter, and on this 
date, Colin, the infant son of Sir Alexan-. 
der Campbell, Bart. 

4. At Perth, Mrs Ann Playfair, relict 
of the deceased Mr Thomas Myles, late 
merchant in Perth, aged 68. 

— At Touch House, after a short ill- 
ness, the Lady of Sir Henry Steuart, Bart. 


_of Allanton. 


5. At Canaan, William Wilson, Esq. W.5S. 

— At Pathhead, Fife, Mr Henry 
Shand, of the Excise, at the advanced age 
of 85. 

6. At Biggar, James Wyld, Esq. much 


— At Gloucester, Miss Helen Col- 
quhoun, fifth daughter of the late gm 
Hon. Arch. Colquhoun, Lord Clerk Re- 
gister of Scotland. 

8. At Havre de Grace, in France, Rear- 
Admiral the Hon. Francis Farington Gard- 
ner, aged 49. 

9. At Stepends of Urr, in the 77th year 
of his age, Joseph Gass, Esq. late Provost 
of Dumfries. 4 

— At London, William Douglas of 
Orchardton, Esq- 
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10. At Carlogie Cottage, Aberdeenshire, 


Mrs Garden Campbell of Troup and Glen- 


10. At Thurso, James Anderson, Esq. 


Collector of Excise. 

1}. At Moun , Miss Mary Fraser 
Mackenzie, daughter of Colin Mackenzie, 
Esq. of Mountgerald. 

— At London, Captain Robert Boyle, of 
the 42d (Royal Highland) regiment of foot. 

— At Rothsay, in the 83d year of his 

, James Anderson, Esq. 

— In the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh, 
Mr John Berry, formerly of the Theatre- 
Royal, Edinburgh. 

— At Brighton, William Grant, Esq. 
of Congalton. 

12. At Edinburgh, Patrick M‘Dougall, 
Esq. of Soroba. 

— At Barnhill, Thomas Dunlop, Esq. 

— Mrs Elizabeth, relict of the late John 
M‘Aulay, Esq. of Leven Grove, Dumbar- 
ton 


13. In London, Sir Watkin Lewis, aged 
85, the father of the Court of Aldermen ; 
elected in the year 1772, served Lord 
Mayor in 1780, and transferred to the 
Ward of Bridge Without in 1804. 

_ «At Parknook, Robert A. Parker, se- 
cond son of Charles Parker, Esq. 

— At Kelso, Robert Nichol, Esq. of 
Edenbank, late merchant in Kelso. 

14. At her house, Spring Gardens, 
Stockbridge, Miss Helen Yule, daughter of 
the late Mr John Yule, merchant, Leith. 

16. At Newton, Roxburghshire, Mr 
Andrew Hunter, late merchant in Leith. 

17. At Blackburn, near Ayr, Captain 
William Robb of Blackburn. 

18. At her house, St Enoch Square, 
Glasgow, Mrs Marshall of Archonnell, re- 
lict of Wm. Marshall, Esq. writer, Glasgow. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Susan Hamilton, 
relict of Patrick Anderson, W. S. 

~—— At Oban, in the 85th year of her age, 
Mrs Ann M‘Laurin, relict of Neil M‘*Lan- 
rin, some time ago tacksman of Inverisra- 


gan, 

19. At Milne Square, Edinburgh, Ka- 
therine Brown, relict of the late Mr Wil- 
liam Parker, Berwick-upon-T weed. 

— At Dublin, Lieutenant-Colonel John 
Campbell, of the 2d royal veteran bat- 
tation. 

— At Barnhill, parish of Terregles, Mr 
William M‘Kenzie, senior, in the 73d 

of his age.—This much res in- 

idual lived on the farm of Barnhill 46 
years, and was among the first who intro- 
duced the present improved state of agri- 
culture into that part of the country, and 
obtained many premiums for its success. 

At Bowershall,Lcith, Mr William 
Brown, nurse 


ryman 
— At Murraythwaite, Dumfrits-shire, 
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1891. 


Mrs Murray, relict of the late William 
Murray, Esq. of Murrayfield, aged 75. 

19. At Bertram House, Hampstead, in 
his 84th year, George Gibson, Esq. former. 
ly of Rotterdam. 

20. At in Ross-shire, 
James Crawfurd M‘ unget of 
Geanies. 

— At Paris, Prince Maurice de Brog- 
lie, Bishop of Ghent. 

21. At Rosefield House, Portobello, 
Christian Nicolson, daughter of Mr Wil- 
liam Jamieson, writer to the signet. 

— At Bervie, aged 80, Mr Alexander 
Thom, manufacturer. He was not only 
the first who introduced the art of spinning 
flax, by machinery, into Scotland, (having 
acquired the knowledge of it from the ori- 
ginal patentees at Darlington,) but erected 
the first Scotch spinning-mill on the water 
of Bervie. He was a man of general know- 
ledge in most scientific subjects ; esteemed 
for strict integrity and attention to business. 
His death is deeply lamented by all who 
knew him. 

23. At Dalhousie Farm, Mark John, se- 
cond son of Lord Robert Kerr. 

— At Seasyde Cottage, near Aberdour, 
Mrs Moubray, widow of Robert Moubray, 
Esq. of Cockairny, M. D. 

24. At Rutherglen, Lieut.Genetal John 
Spens, of Stonelaw. 

25. At his house, in Kirkaldy, Mr Jolm 
Baxter, writer. 

— At Mousewald Manse; Mrs Janet 
Richardson, wife of the Rey. Jacob Dick- 


son. 

Lately. At his seat, Piner-grove, Mid- 
dlesex, Sir F. Milman, Bart. M.D.F.R.S. 
in the 75th year of his age. 

Mr Gibson, of Upper Knowle. He had 
just gone into his garden en Sunday miorn- 
ing, for the purpose of ing some 
peat, when his little boy, who was with 

im, ran into the house, and said that his 
father had fallen down. Mrs G. imme- 
diately went ont, and when she arrived 
found her husband 2 corpse. Hie was in 
perfect health before the awful catastrophe, 


and had eaten a hearty breakfast. He was 
“not more than 35 years of age, and uni- 


versally respected. 
At Musselburgh, Mrs Allan, widow of 
Allan, Esq. historical painter, Edin- 


At his ae in Chelsea Hospital, 
76, ‘Thomas Keate, Esq. ee to 

at establishment for upwards of thirty 
years, Surgeon to the King, and Mite Sut- 


geon-General to the army. | 
At Fert William, Mr Donald 
at a very advanced age. fle was thie pet- 


son who set fire to the King 


hen the Pretender Fort 
when was 1 ort- 
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